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Preface. 


In  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Council,  some  changes 
in  form  have  been  made  in  this  Volume,  which  will  at  once 
mark  the  beginning  of  a New  Series,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
held  to  be  an  improvement.  The  Index  to  the  first  Twenty 
Volumes  of  the  Society’s  Proceedings  has  been  ready  for  some 
time,  but,  as  with  this  will  be  published  the  Indexes  to  the 
Wells  Chapter  Kecords,  which  are  not  quite  ready,  the  forth- 
coming of  the  whole  has  been  delayed : this  delay  will  shortly 
be  over.  This  Volume  of  Proceedings  would  have  been  sent 
out  a good  while  ago  had  it  not  been  for  the  time  which  the 
production  of  the  coloured  diagrams  has  taken  on  all  sides. 
The  accuracy  and  beauty  of  their  execution  will,  I hope,  be 
considered  an  excuse  for  the  delay.  The  thanks  of  the  Society 
are  due  to  the  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Clifford  for  the  map 
which  he  has  presented  to  the  Society,  and  to  Mr.  J.  Me  Murtrie 
and  Mr.  Samson  for  the  trouble  which  they  have  kindly  taken 
in  the  preparation  of  their  plans. 


W.  H. 
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The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  at  Frome,  on  Tuesday,  August  10th,  in  Mr.  Harrold’s 
Auction  Mart. 

The  public  proceedings  began  at  12  noon.  The  Chair  was 
taken  by  the  President,  Mr.  H.  Danby  Seymour.  The 
President  said  that  he  had  a very  short  duty  to  perform,  it  was 
to  resign  his  office  as  President,  and  to  propose  as  his  successor 
the  Eight  Honourable  The  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County.  The  proposal  was  se- 
conded  by  Mr.  K.  K.  M.  King.  Mr.  H.  D.  Seymour  then  left 
the  Chair,  and  the  Earl  of  Cork  was  voted  President  with 
much  applause.  The  new  President  thanked  the  Society,  and 
spoke  of  the  ability  of  Mr.  Danby  Seymour,  the  interest  which 
he  took  in  the  well-being  of  the  Society,  and  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded,  and  of  the  efficient  way 
in  which  he  had  during  the  last  year  filled  the  office  of  President. 
The  noble  President  welcomed  the  Society  to  Frome,  and  said 
that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  meeting  both 
profitable  and  pleasant. 
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The  President  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt, 
Honorary  Secretary,  to  read  the 

REPORT  OP  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  have  the  pleasure  to  report 
that  the  year  which  has  passed  since  our  last  annual  meeting 
has  been  one  of  prosperity.  The  number  of  members  is  now 
434  (an  increase  of  31),  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  increase,  as  the  interest  wRich  has  of  late  been  taken  in 
our  proceedings  seems  to  promise  that  we  may  look  forward  to 
having  the  means  of  doing  more  than  we  have  been  able  to  do 
in  drawing  out  and  preserving  those  natural,  historical,  and 
architectural  treasures  in  which  our  county  is  rich.  An  in- 
creased number  of  Members  means  greater  power  given  to  the 
Society  of  carrying  out  the  ends  for  which  it  exists  ; and  at  the 
same  time  encourages  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  work  of 
forwarding  its  interests,  by  assuring  them  that  their  work  is 
approved.  And  though  the  Council  by  no  means  desire  num- 
bers alone,  yet  unless  the  Society  is  well  supported  it  will 
necessarily  be  unduly  crippled  in  its  operations.  Each  member 
who  has  the  w^elfare  of  the  Society  at  heart  can  do  much  for  it, 
and  if  his  tastes  or  his  time  do  not  allow  him  to  join  often  in  its 
pursuits,  he  can  at  least  make  known  its  aims  and  enlist  others 
in  its  ranks.  While  on  this  subject  the  Council  must  beg  leave 
to  remind  the  Members  of  the  necessity  of  punctuality  in  the 
payment  of  their  subscriptions.  The  amount  of  the  present 
subscription  is  small  compared  with  the  work  which  the  Society 
undertakes.  The  publication  of  the  volume  of  Proceedings,  on 
which  much  of  the  welfiire  of  the  Society  depends,  alone  takes 
up  so  large  a part  of  the  yearly  receipts  that  but  a small  sum  is 
left  for  the  many  other  purposes  for  which  our  Society  exists. 
If  the  Society  is  to  continue  its  present  work,  still  more  if  it 
may  hope  some  day  to  engage  in  some  of  those  undertakings 
which  are  continually  claiming  our  attention  (such  as  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Registers  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells),  it 
is  necessary  that  its  income  should  be  paid  in  with  regularity. 
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It  will  be  recollected  that  at  our  last  Annual  Meeting  the 
completion  of  the  purchase  of  Taunton  Castle  was  reported  to 
you,  and  you  were  informed  that  part  of  the  purchase  money 
had  been  borrowed  from  Stuckey’s  Banking  Co.  A series  of 
entertainments  was  then  in  contemplation  as  a means  by  which 
money  might  be  raised  for  the  repayment  of  this  loan  and  for 
needful  alterations,  and  your  interest  was  bespoken  on  behalf  of 
the  Castle  Week/’  These  entertainments  have  now  been 
held,  and  the  Council  rejoice  to  learn  that  this  effort  for  the 
Society  has  been  attended  with  success.  The  thanks  of  the 
Society  are  due  to  those  ladles  and  gentlemen  who  have  worked 
so  well  for  them — their  names  are  many,  but  amongst  the  gen- 
tlemen we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention  three  to  whom 
we  owe  much  for  this  and  many  other  things  they  have  done, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford,  Mr.  O.  W.  Malet  (one  of  our  Hon. 
General  Secretaries),  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Surtees.  A balance 
sheet  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  Castle  Week*”  will 
be  published  and  sent  to  each  Member  with  the  annual  volume 
of  Proceedings. 

The  Council  must  mention  the  munificent  offer  of  Mr. 
Prankerd,  of  the  Knoll,  Bristol,  who  has  taken  great  interest 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Castle,  and  has  promised  to  give  a dona- 
tion of  £100  to  pay  off  the  debt,  provided  fourteen  others  will 
come  forward  with  a like  sum  within  six  months  from  the  first 
of  August.  The  Council  venture  to  hope  that  this  example 
will  be  followed,  and  consider  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are 
due  to  Mr.  Prankerd. 

‘‘During  the  past  year  the  whole  of  our  collection  has  been 
moved  to  the  Castle  and  arranged  by  our  Curator,  and  the 
moving  has  been  managed  so  carefully  by  him,  that  not  a single 
article  has  been  lost  or  injured. 

“Our  means  have  been  so  scanty  that  we  have  been  able  to  do 
but  little  in  the  way  of  restoration,  though  we  have  in  some 
degree  fitted  up  the  Castle  to  meet  our  requirements.  The 
Great  Hall  has  had  its  unsightly  galleries  removed,  and  has  been 
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decorated  with  our  Wells  casts  and  recoloured.  This  part  of 
the  Castle  will  be  a source  of  income  to  the  Society,  as  the 
Committee  propose  to  let  it  out  for  public  purposes. 

In  the  lower  story  of  the  Norman  Keep  a stone  doorway  has 
been  restored  and  the  partitions  removed.  Our  collection  of 
antiquities  has  been  placed  here. 

“ In  the  upper  story,  which  has  now  been  made  into  a large 
room,  entered  by  a stone  archway,  we  have  placed  our  splendid 
geological  collection.  This  can  now  for  the  first  time  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Society  be  seen  as  it  should  be.  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  kindly  directed  that  specimens  from  his 
Cornish  mines  are  to  be  sent  to  us,  and  this  will  add  to  the 
interest  and  importance  of  this  department.  The  attics  above 
this  story  are  at  present  used  as  store  rooms.  The  ground 
floor  of  the  south-west  tower  has  been  fitted  up  as  a library 
and  Committee  room.  Better  quarters  have  been  provided  for 
our  Curator.  The  upper  story  is  occupied  by  the  ethnological 
collection.  Gas  has  been  laid  on  in  all  the  rooms,  and  the  roofs 
have  had  some  repair. 

“ In  the  Castle  Court  Yard  a wretched  looking  red  brick  erec- 
tion has  been  taken  down,  and  this  has  brought  out  a very 
interesting  square  turret  on  the  east  of  the  entrance,  and  gives 
a good  view  of  the  house,  which,  though  badly  treated  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  is  of  nearly  the  same  date  as  this  side  of 
the  Castle.  On  the  east  side  a path  has  been  made  through 
the  grounds  to  meet  a new  entrance  from  North  Street.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Surtees  has  given  a right  of  way  through  his  premises  at 
this  point.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  this  gentle- 
man for  his  kindness,  which  has  proved  a great  convenience,  as 
visitors  are  now  able  to  enter  the  Castle  without  passing  through 
the  Cattle  Market. 

The  cost  of  these  repairs  and  restorations  has  been  about 
£500. 

The  Castle  week  has  proved  a success,  and  will  greatly  help 
us  in  the  large  outlay  which  we  have  been  forced  to  make. 
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Amongst  its  various  features  the  Council  wish  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  our  Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  which  will  remain  open  during 
the  rest  of  the  month.  It  has  been  chiefly  furnished  by  the  kind 
contributions  of  residents  in  this  county,  with  the  aid  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  The  articles  have  been  collected 
and  arranged  by  the  exertions  of  Messrs.  W.  E.  Surtees, 
A.  Maletj  C.  Eden,  and  the  Kev.  1.  S.  Gale.  Upwards  of 
300  pictures  in  oil  and  water  colours,  some  of  rare  value,  adorn 
the  walls.  There  are  many  cases  of  rare  and  valuable  china 
and  articles  of  virtu,  including  the  priceless  Byzantine  vase  of 
Mr.  Sanford.  The  Council  can  say  with  confidence  that  as  a 
wdiole  this  exhibitio^h  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  West 
of  England.  Mr.  Owen,  the  chief  director  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  expressed  his  full  satisfaction  with  the 
arrangements  and  fittings  of  the  Castle,  and  he  has  asked  that 
plans  should  be  sent  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  Council  have  long  regretted  the  lack  of  an  Index  to 
the  volumes  of  the  Society's  Proceedings.  Much  vexation  and 
loss  of  time  are  occasioned  by  having  to  search  volume  after 
volume  for  some  piece  of  information  which  is  known  to  exist 
in  their  pages,  but  the  clue  to  which  has  been  lost.  The 
volumes  at  present  published  are  rising  in  value,  and  an  Index 
volume  to  the  whole  set  will  cause  their  value  to  increase.  The 
publication  of  the  Twentieth  Volume  of  Proceedings  seems  a 
fitting  opportunity  to  supply  this  long  felt  want.  The  low  state  of 
the  funds  of  the  Societ}^  has  hitherto  prevented  this  being  done. 
The  Council  are  now  happy  to  announce  that  an  Index  volume 
to  the  Twenty  volumes  already  published  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion by  your  Hon.  Seeretary,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  that  it  will  be 
published  without  any  risk  or  cost  to  the  Society,  and  will  be  sold 
at  a price  not  exceeding  that  of  the  ordinary  annual  volumes. 
This  Index  volume  will  complete  a distinct  series  of  the  Society’s 
publications,  for  the  Committee  have  requested  the  Secretary 
in  charge  of  the  publishing  work  of  the  Society  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  next  volume  of  Proceedings  as  may 
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seem  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a new  series  of  volumes,  in  order 
that  newly-elected  Members  may  not  have  fragments  of  a set. 
The  Council  hope  that  Members  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  which  will  be  given  to  them  of  enhancing  the  value 
of  the  volumes  which  they  at  present  possess,  by  giving  orders 
for  this  Index  volume,  and  will  secure  those  at  whose  risk  this 
scheme  is  undertaken  from  ultimate  loss.  The  publishers  will, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Committee,  shortly  forward  a pros- 
pectus to  every  Member. 

^^The  Council  have  received  the  following  report  from  the 
sub-Comrnittee  appointed  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  held  at 
Sherborne,  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Vicar’s  Close  at  Wells,  and  to  forward  any  plan  for  its  judicious 
restoration.  The  Committee  consists  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  Canon  Meade,  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  divi- 
sion of  mid-Somerset,  Messrs.  W.  A.  Sanford,  F.  H.  Dickinson, 
T.  Serel,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  as  Secretary. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  YICAR’s  CLOSE. 

The  Committee  appointed  last  year  at  Sherborne  to  secure 
the  preservation  of  the  buildings  of  the  Close  and  to  forward 
any  plans  for  judicious  restoration  have  to  report  that  two  of 
their  members,  Mr.  Neville  Grenville  and  Mr.  Dickinson  have 
had  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  who  promised  that  the  reversionary  interest  in 
the  Commissioners  in  the  Houses  in.  the  Close  should  not  be 
sold.  They  have  also  to  report  that  a careful  restoration  of  the 
Chapel  will  probably  be  made,  and  that  it  has  been  leased  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Theological  College  by  the  College  of 
Vicars  Choral,  at  a nominal  rent,  for  a term  of  fifty  years, 
with  a view  to  that  restoration.  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  that 
this  Committee  be  made  permanent,  with  the  addition  of  the 
name  of  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Elwes,  who  has  planned  the  restoration. 


“ The  Council  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
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also  that  this  sub-Committee  should  be  made  permanent  with 
the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Elwes. 

The  Council  have  received  the  following  report  from  the 
sub-Committee  appointed  to  further  the  publication  of  the 
Wells  Ecclesiastical  Records.  This  committee  consists  of 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Dickinson,  J.  Batten,  T.  Serel,  and  the  Honorary 
Secretaries. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  WELLS  ECCLESIASTICAL  RECORDS. 

After  a discussion  raised  by  Mr.  Serel  of  Wells,  at  our 
meeting  in  1871,  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Documents  at  Wells,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  his  suggestions. 

They  have  since  given  their  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
Records  of  the  Chapter,  and  have  prepared  for  publication 
copies  of  the  indexes  to  those  records,  which  they  recommend 
for  publication  in  the  next  proceedings  of  the  Society  ; or,  if 
that  is  impossible,  separately  by  subscription. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
was  drawn  to  a publication  by  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  of  the  earliest  Register  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  that  of 
Bishop  Kellawe,  1311-6,  and  application  w^as  made  to  him  by 
the  Committee  for  the  publication  of  the  Register  of  Bishop 
Drokensford,  1309-29,  the  earliest  extant  at  Wells,  and  he  has 
been  so  good  as  to  say  that  he  will  consider  their  application 
when  he  proposes  to  the  Treasury,  at  the  beginning  of  next 
year,  the  works  which  he  desires  to  publish. 

Copies  of  the  application  and  reply  are  submitted  with  this 
report. 

“ The  Council  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  report.’^ 

This  report,  with  the  reports  of  the  two  committees,  was 
declared  adopted. 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Treasurers,  to  read  the  following  Financial 
Statement  : — 
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©I&e  treasurers  in  aeeount  tDitft  Somersetshire  ^rchaeolofitcal  anlt 


natural 

Dr. 

1874.  Aug-.  14.  £ s d 

By  Balance  of  former  Account  12  5 
„ Excursion  Tickets  ...  14  15  0 

„ One  Life  Member  ...  10  10  0 

,,  Entrance  Fees  18  10  0 

„ Subscriptions  183  12  0 

„ Museum  Admission  Fees..  8 9 7 

,,  Sale  of  Volumes  from  Mr. 

May  40  0 7 

„ Sale  of  Volumes  and  Illus- 
trations   5 5 6 

„ Transferred  from  Castle 


Purchase  Fund,  on  ac- 
count of  Printing,  Pos- 
tage, &c 10  0 0 


i^istorg  ^ocietg. 

Cr. 

1874-5.  £ s d 

To  Expenses  attending  Annual  Meeting, 

Advertising,  &c 15  10  2 

„ Eepairs,  &c lo  0 

,,  Stationery,  Printing,  &c 13  10  10 

,,  Coal,  Gas,  Water  20  0 1 

,,  Curator’s  Salary  to  Midsummer,  1375  65  7 6 
„ Half  Year’s  Bent  to  Institution  for 

Eooms  15  0 0 

„ Mr.  May  for  printing  and  binding 

Vol.  XIX 72  U 6 

,,  Ditto  on  account  of  Vol.  XX.  ...  20  0 0 
„ Engraving  and  Printing  Illustrations  16  1 3 

„ Eates  and  Taxes  5 13  0 

,,  Subscription  to  PalseontograpMcal 

Society,  1875  ...  ...  ...  1 1 0 

,,  Ditto,  to  Harleian  Society,  1875  ..  1 1 0 

„ Ditto,  to  Eay  Society,  1875  ..  1 1 0 

„ Postage  of  Volumes  of  Prpeeedings  10  13  6^ 

„ Postages,  Carriage,  &c.  6 0 3 

„ Sundries  2 18  10^ 

Balance  24  15  2 


£291  15  1 


H.,  H,  J.,  & D.  BADCOCK,  Treasurers. 
Examined,  compared  with  the  vouchers,  and  found  correct,  Aug.  6tli,  1875, 


HENEY  ALFOED. 
C.  J.  TUENEE. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford  said  that  he  thought  the  present  a 
fitting  opportunity  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
the  way  in  which  the  Society  was  crippled  in  its  work  for  want 
of  funds.  By  the  time  that  the  absolutely  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Society  were  paid  there  was  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
left  to  meet  any  demand,  however  much  it  might  be  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Society  or  for  the  furtherance  of  its  objects. 
The  Members  could  not  but  be  aware  that  the  present  subscrip- 
tion was  exceedingly  small,  considering  that  it  entitled  each 
Member  to  receive  a copy  of  the  annual  Journal.  It  was  so 
small  that  he  thought  that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  it  should 
remain  at  the  present  amount.  He  could  not  make  any  pro- 
position on  the  subject  at  present ; he  only  wished  to  throw  out 
a suggestion  which  he  hoped  would  be  carefully  considered  by 
all  during  the  year  which  must  pass  before  they  again  met  as  at 
present.  He  was  sure  that  there  were  many  who  were  able  and 
willing  to  increase  their  subscription.  He  thought  that  it 
mijrht  be  well  if  those  who  felt  inclined  to  do  so  should  for  the 
. future  pay  a guinea  subscription,  while  others  could  of  course 
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continue  Members  at  the  same  subscription  as  they  had  paid 
heretofore,  and  that  all  new  Members  should  pay  one  guinea 
entrance  fee,  and  one  guinea  each  year  as  subscription. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hunt  said  that  he  could  endorse  all  that 
Mr.  Sanford  had  said  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Society  was 
cramped  for  want  of  funds.  Year  after  year  it  had  been  pro- 
posed that  some  work  should  be  done  by  the  Society  of  great 
and  lasting  importance,  such  as  the  publication  of  the  Indexes 
to  the  Wells  Records,  but  each  year  the  schemes  had  to  be  laid 
aside  for  want  of  funds.  Even  additions  to  the  Museum  had 
to  be  made  by  a special  appeal.  As  to  Mr.  Sanford’s  scheme 
he  could  not  as  yet  express  any  opinion  upon  it. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Win  wood  thought  that  if  there  were  two 
classes  of  subscriptions  there  must  also  be  two  classes  of  Members. 
Instead  of  the  arrangement  which  Mr.  Sanford  proposed,  which 
would,  he  thought,  cause  an  invidious  distinction  between  the 
older  Members,  and  also  probably  check  the  present  rate  of 
increase  of  the  number  of  new  Members,  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  fairer  if  the  Members  who  lived  near  Taunton — say 
within  a radius  of  ten  or  twelve  miles, — and  who  therefore  de- 
rived much  more  benefit  from  the  Society  than  those  who  lived 
in  other  parts  of  the  county,  should  pay  the  larger  sum,  while 
the  subscription  of  Members  who  resided  at  a distance,  and  who 
probably  hardly  ever  saw  or  used  the  Museum,  should  remain 
as  at  present. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurers  was  then  received  and  adopted. 

The  Vice-Presidents  were  re-elected  with  the  addition  of 
Mr.  H.  Danby  Seymour. 

The  Treasurers,  General  Secretaries,  and  District  Secretaries 
were  re-elected. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee ; — Mr.  H.  Alford,  Rev.  I.  S.  Gale,  Mr.  R.  K.  Meade 
King,  Mr.  A.  Malet,  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  and  Rev.  W.  P.  Williams. 

Mr.  W.  Bidgood  was  re-elected  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  Mr.  Sanford  spoke  of  the  untiring  energy  and 
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care  which  he  had  shown  in  the  removal  of  the  Society's  col- 
lections from  their  old  quarters  to  the  Castle. 

Mr.  Sanford  then  proposed  that  the  next  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Society  should  be  held  at  Bath.  He  had  last  year  pro- 
posed Dulverton  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  1876,  but  as  he 
understood  that  it  was  likely  that  the  West  of  England  Society 
and  Southern  Counties  Association  would  hold  their  meeting 
for  1877  in  Bath,  and  as  it  was  wished  on  all  sides  that  an 
early  visit  should  be  paid  to  that  city,  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  well  to  make  it  next  year. 

Kev.  W.  Hunt  seconded  the  proposition,  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  C.  Moore  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Win  wood  both  expressed 
their  pleasure  at  this  decision,  and  said  that  they  were  sure  that 
the  Society  would  be  heartily  welcomed  in  Bath. 

Six  gentlemen  were  then  elected  by  acclamation  as  new 
Members  of  the  Society,  the  rule  requiring  ballot  being  sus- 
pended for  the  occasion. 

The  President  then  delivered  his 


naiipi[al 


rX^HIS  year  the  Somersetshire  Archasological  Society  has 
chosen  as  its  place  of  meeting  the  town  of  Frome,  the 
centre  of  a district  which  to  the  student  of  archaeology  especially 
presents  many  attractions.  Our  possessions  may  not  be  so 
widely  known  to  fame,  perhaps,  as  the  remnants  of  Nineveh  or 
the  ruins  of  Troy.  But  as  compared  with  the  value  of  those 
memorials,  which  chronicle  only  the  doings  of  a single  period, 
you  have  for  investigation  in  this  part  of  the  county  of  Somerset 
relics  of  ancient  Britons,  Romans,  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Normans, 
each  contributing  in  turn  to  increase  the  store  of  knowledge 
which  you  as  Archaeologists  are  accumulating.  Scarcely  neces- 
sary is  it  however  for  me  to  enlarge  on  the  value  of  this  district 
as  a field  of  inquiry.  To  the  Archaeologist  all  that  is  valuable 
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anywhere  and  everywhere  belongs.  There  is  not  a carved 
capital  but  has  its  story  for  him  ; not  a stone  or  monument  but 
yields  him  food  for  thought ; not  a fossil  or  shell,  or  ancient 
door,  but  adds  to  the  knowledge  which  he  wishes  to  gain.  And 
were  the  district  to  which  you  are  come  apparently  less  fertile  in 
archaeological  treasures,  there  would  be,  for  all  that,  necessarily 
suflScient  to  reward  the  research.  Somersetshire  however  is  a 
country  which  is  well  and  favourably  known  to  Archaeologists 
everywhere.  Its  very  name  has  furnished  ground  for  valuable 
discussions,  some  insisting  that  the  summerlike  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  during  a certain  portion  of  the  year  gained 
it  enviable  notoriety,  while  others  who  call  to  mind  its  condition 
in  winter,  the  dirty  state  of  its  roads,  and  the  marshy  character  of 
the  land,  as  shewn  in  the  old  proverb,  “ Bad  for  the  rider  but  good 
for  the  abider,”  declare  that  the  name  of  the  county  is  derived 
from  the  town  of  Somerton,  and  in  support  of  their  assertion 
quote  Asser,  the  old  English  historian,  who  always  calls  it 
in  his  writing-s  the  County  of  Sumertun.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I 
have  no  intention  of  re-opening  the  discussion,  nor  do  I propose 
to  go  at  any  very  great  length  into  the  history  of  the  county 
itself.  Of  its  condition  during  the  occupation  of  the  Cangi,^ 
we  know  very  little.  Presumably  these  early  Britons  were 
about  as  wild  as  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  as  little  in- 
clined to  civilisation  as  the  most  erratic.  Yet  they  left  their 
mark  on  the  district,  and  indeed,  their  names ; for  have  we  not 
Wincanton  and  Cannington  still  bearing  witness  that  the  Cangi 
once  ruled  in  the  land  ? The  Saxons,  however,  were  a much 
more  practical  people.  Like  their  representatives  in  the  Father- 
land  at  the  present  hour,  they  appear  to  have  had  a very  clear 
idea  of  the  value  of  territorial  property.  They  parcelled  out  the 
land  and  divided  it  into  kingdoms,  seven  in  number,  with  a 
clearness  of  purpose,  which  in  the  eyes  of  a modern  German 
should  give  them  great  favour.  And  the  West  Saxon  Kings 
having  thus  obtained  possession  of  this  district  in  the  year 
(1).  A small  tribe  of  tbe  Belgse. 
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519  they  did  the  best  they  could  to  make  themselves  com- 
fortable. So  comfortable  were  they  in  fact  that  we  hear  but 
little  of  them  till  the  year  688,  when  a very  notable  personage, 
one  King  Ine  ascended  the  throne.^  Then  we  find  a West 
Saxon  King  fighting  the  men  of  Kent  and  extending  his  king- 
dom to  the  south  of  the  Thames  on  the  one  hand,  attacking  the 
Welsh  and  beating  them  on  the  other,  and  all  the  while  doing 
something  or  other  for  the  cause  of  religion.  The  results  of 
his  energy  and  piety  were  a college  at  Wells,  dedicated  to  God 
and  St.  Andrew,  and  various  other  works  of  lesser  note,  and  it 
is  indirectly  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  See  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  for  it  was  his  immediate  successor  who  turned  Ine’s 
college  into  the  seat  of  a Bishop,  about  the  same  time  that  he 
rebuilt  the  famous  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  How  great  a temp- 
tation there  is  to  linger  over  these  so  called  good  old  times  ! 
The  doings  of  the  Earls,  who  under  the  West  Saxon  Kings 
after  Egbert,  had  rule  and  sway  in  this  country,  and  in  their 
own  district,  had  almost  absolute  power,  would  doubtless,  were 
they  known,  read  more  like  a romance  than  a historic  tale. 
They  used,  it  appears,  to  have  the  power  of  determining  all 
controversies,  punishing  malefactors,  and  more  generally  ad- 
ministering what  they  were  pleased  to  consider  justice.  In 
these  days  of  enlightenment,  with  a free  press  and  a free  plat- 
form, our  ears  are  now  and  then  shocked  by  a somev^hat  strange 
freak  on  the  part  of  individuals  appointed  to  administer  the  law. 
But  what  must  have  happened  in  the  days  when  newspapers 
were  unknown,  and  public  meetings  were  scarcely  dreamt  of? 
There  were  Hun,  for  instance,  and  Earwulf,  who  was  killed  in 
823,  of  whose  origin  little  is  known,  but  who  so  bravely  fought 
the  invading  Dan^s,  and  at  the  head  of  the  men  of  Somerset 
and  Dorset  so  beat  these  old  sea  kings  that  for  six  years  they 
refrained  from  coming  any  more.  After  what  sort  did  they 

(2).  Ine  ascended  the  throne  91  years  after  the  mission  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  54  years  after  Christianity  had  been  first  preached  to  the  West  Saxons  by 
Birinus. 
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administer  the  laws  and  decide  between  the  common  people  ? 
We  may  have  sadly  degenerated^  as  some  people  tell  us,  in 
these  modern  days  | but  there  are  few,  for  all  that,  who  would 
care  to  go  back  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Etheibald  and 
Edmund  Ironsides,  even  for  the  pleasure  of  beating  the  Danes 
once  more.  Yet  they  were  brave  men  and  left  “footprints  on 
the  sands  of  time,’*  as  Longfellow  says,  and  we  as  Archaeologists 
in  Somersetshire  have  much  for  which  to  be  very  grateful  to 
them. 

Then,  to  leave  history  for  a moment,  the  Archaeologist  finds 
himself  here  in  a district  of  great  importance,’  geologically 
speaking.  The  sister  science  indeed  finds  here  the  most  won- 
derful examples.  In  Somersetshire  the  greatest  extremes  meet, 
and  the  various  strata,  which  usually  can  only  be  examined  by 
traversing  vast  distances,  are  brought  together — ^the  lowest  and 
latest  formations  are  all  close  at  hand.  In  the  Mendip  Hills, 
which  commences  not  very  far  from  this  place,  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  trap  or  volcanic  rock.  Mines  of  lead  and  zinc,  worked 
long  ago  by  the  Romans,  have  been  recently  reopened  on. their 
summit.  North  of  the  Mendip  range  are  wide  spreading  coal 
fields.  Of  red  sandstone  there  are  extensive  and  varied 
deposits.  The  limestone  near  Milverton  is  full  of  interesting 
fossils.  Lias  may  be  found  at  Taunton,  Somerton,  and 
Combwitch.  Oolite  is  discovered  at  Castle  Gary  and  Bath. 
Iron  too  seems  to  have  been  smelted  in  this  neighbourhood, 
near  Bunns  Lane,  for  a few  years  ago  some  gentlemen  came 
upon  a heap  of  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  charcoal  scorige, 
mixed  with  iron  ore.*  The  green  sand  is  found  along  the  eastern 
border  of  the  county,  at  the  elevated  point  on  which  Alfred’s 
tower  stands.  Although  there  are  no  collieries  south  of  the 
Mendips,  there  is  a reasonable  probability  on  geological  grounds 
of  coal  being  found  towards  the  south  and  south-west,  seeing 
that  these  hills  have  evidently  been  lifted  up  through  what 
was  once  continuous  strata.  Dr.  Buckland  was  of  this  opinion, 


(3).  The  Iron  Mells  Bridge. 
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and  a report  to  a similar  effect  by  a distinguished  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Mr.  John  Prestwick,  was  a few  days  ago  placed 
in  my  hands.  Altogether  then  this  district  is  peculiarly  rich 
in  valuable  fossils  and  curious  disruptions. 

Then  architecturally  we  have  many  objects  of  note  in  this 
county  of  ours.  Take  for  instance  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury, 
founded  in  the  first  instance  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  whom 
Philip,  or  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
Britain,  and  styled  by  our  ancestors  the  first  land  of  God,  the 
origin  and  foundation  of  all  religion  in  England  ; or  in  our  own 
immediate  neighbourhood  at  Witham,  the  first  priory  of  the 
Carthusian  monks  in  England,  founded  by  Henry  II.,  and  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  John  Baptist,  and  All  Saints. 
The  ruins  of  the  monastery  have  been  removed,  and  the  church, 
erected  about  1175  by  the  third  Prior,  Hugh,  who  was  sent  for 
expressly  from  the  Chartreuse  to  establish  order  among  the 
monks  who  had  been  most  troublesome  to  his  two  predecessors,  is 
the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  building.  St.  Hugh  was  after- 
wards created  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  died  about  1129.  There 
are,  I believe,  only  two  other  churches  left  which  were  built  by 
this  body  of  monks,  though  there  were  seven  or  eight  different 
settlements  of  them,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Wells  and  Abbey  in  Bath,  it  is  the  only  church  in  the  diocese 
with  a stone  vaulted  roof.  Then  there  are  the  curious  old  sculp- 
tures at  Wellington,  the  rich  stonework  in  Wells  Cathedral,  the 
Castle  at  Taunton,  also  the  Abbey  at  Sherborne,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  places  of  interest  you  are  shortly  about  to  visit,  and  the 
scores  of  other  interesting  spots  where  in  years  gone  by  you 
have  pleasantly  wandered. 

As  a Natural  History  Society  too  you  will  find  much  that 
will  please  and  reward  you.  For  amongst  the  fossils  to  which 
mention  has  been  made  and  in  the  skeletons  discovered  at 
various  times,  you  have  the  richest  possible  store  of  specimens 
both  of  fauna  and  flora.  Bats,  shrews,  seals,  red  and  fallow 
deer,  dolphin,  grampus  and  whale,  vultures,  eagles,  owls  of  all 
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kinds,  and  a hundred  birds  long  since  departed,  are  all  here,  and 
it  would  need  a long  list,  much  longer  than  I have  time  for,  to 
enumerate  one  half  of  these  undoubted  treasures. 

While,  historically,  the  student  of  ancient  times  might  spend 
much  time  and  gain  much  knowledge  as  he  visited  Ilchester, 
where  Roger  Bacon  was  born  in  1214;  Wrington,  where  the 
great  philosopher  Locke  first  saw  light ; Taunton,  with  its 
memories  of  Charles  II,  and  its  hall  where  the  infamous  Jefferies 
held  the  Bloody  Assize  ; Castle  Cary,  where  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  once  found  shelter ; Sedgmoor,  the  scene  of  his 
defeat  ; Dunster  rising  at  the  foot  of  a fortress  reared  by 
the  Norman  to  curb  the  Englishman.  But  with  such  treasures 
at  your  feet  it  would  be  prodigal  to  attempt  all  at  once  even 
were  that  possible  ; and  therefore  it  is  that  you  confine  yourself 
to  certain  districts  each  year,  and,  like  the  Saxons  of  old, 
parcel  out  the  land,  making  the  most  of  what  is  to  be  gained 
by  careful  research. 

This  year  then  you  are  in'  the  Frome  district,  and  are  about 
to  consider  its  archseological  specimens.  A very  fruitful  district 
is  that  to  which  you  have  come.  Here  it  was  that  Adhelrn,  the 
kinsman  of  King  Ine,  built  a monastery  in  honour  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  somewhere  about  the  year  705.  And  what  more 
fitting  name  could  there  be,  St.  John  had  preached  in  the 
wilderness,  they  also  had  a wilderness  in  the  great  forest  of 
Selwood,  and  a river  flowing  not  far  below  the  foundations 
of  their  church.  Unfortunately  for  the  monks,  however,  the 
Danes  made  a sudden  inroad,  and  so  persecuted  the  holy  men 
that  Frome  monastery  was  speedily  deserted,  although  the 
church  that  belonged  to  it  lasted  till  the  reign  of  King  Stephen. 
Indeed  at  Lower  Keyford  some  vestiges  of  the  building  now 
remain,  but  they  are  now  converted  into  small  houses  for  poor 
families.  St.  Aldhelm  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  a wooden 
church  at  Doulting,  about  seven  miles  from  this  place.  Then 
there  is  a record  of  the  Norman  land  survey  of  Frome  still 
extant,  by  which  it  appears  that  it  yielded  to  the  King  fifty- 
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three  pounds  and  five  pence  yearly.  Parenthetically  I may 
mention  also  that  a return  which  was  made  in  1569,  of  all  able 
men  in  the  Hundred  of  Frome,  shows  that  there  were  then  188 
in  all,  namely,  light  horsemen,  8;  pikemen,  52;  archers,  51  ; 
bell  men,  51,  and  gunners,  15  ; while  out  of  a rate  of  £8,000, 
collected  in  the  county  of  Somerset  in  1636,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a ship  of  800  tons,  the  Hundred  of  Frome  contri- 
buted £250.  Frome  appears  also  to  have  been  famous  so  long 
ago  as  1623  for  its  cloth  manufactory,  depending  entirely  (owing  ' 
to  the  wooded  character  of  its  neighbourhood)  for  its  supply  of 
corn  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life  upon  Wiltshire.  Its  in- 
habitants too  at  that  period  seem  to  have  been  very  abstemious, 
for  I find  it  stated  in  an  old  record  that  the  number  of  alehouses 
had  been  reduced.  Of  the  church  I will  say  nothing  beyond 
recalling  to  your  memories  that  it  was  here  that  good  old  John 
Humphrey,  in  1662,  choosing  rather  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
conscience  than  the  behests  of  a thoughtless  king,  was  ejected 
from  his  living  as  Yicar  of  Frome,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
nonconforming  clergy  of  that  time,  went  out  like  Abraham  of 
old  “ not  knowing  whither  he  went.^^  Here  too  it  was  that 
Bishop  Ken,  who  died  while  on  a visit  to  his  friend  and  patron 
Lord  Weymouth,  was  reverently  buried.  Of  the  curious  monu- 
ments and  plates  to  be  found  on  its  ancient  walls,  two  or  three 
demand  particular  attention,  more  especially  the  petition  for 
prayerful  remembrance  on  behalf  of  Henry  Champeneys,  and  a 
later  epitaph  to  one  of  the  Leversege  family.  Leaving  these 
you  will  proceed  to  Vallis,  with  its  beautiful  vale  and  wonderful 
rocks,  affording  deep  interest  to  all  who  learn  lessons  from  the 
grand  book  of  nature.^  Wednesday  will  be  a day  of  great  en- 
joyment, for  the  programme  is  a very  varied  one.  Orchard- 
leigh,  with  its  old  church  and  the  Champeneys  monuments,  will 
be  your  first  visit,  passing  by  the  old  stone,  about  which  there 
is  so  much  mystery,  and  which  will  afford  you  a fair  field  for 
orijiinal  thought  and  discussion.  Then  Lullington  church,  with 
(4).  Explained  by  Mr.  Moore. 
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its  curious  associations,  will  stand  for  your  inspection.  In  the 
year  1292  the  value  of  the  living  was  six  pounds,  and  in  Henry 
the  Eighth^s  time,  when  that  merry  monarch  dispossessed  the 
Prior  of  Longleat  to  whom  the  advowson  belonged,  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  John,  Prior  of  the  Carthusians,  and  eventually 
became  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  Philips  Kcrton, 
with  its  famous  old  George  Inn,  and  Farleigh  Castle  will  be 
the  next  places  on  your  route.  The  former  is  a remarkable 
looking  structure  of  the  15th  century.  By  some  it  has  been 
thought  to  have  built  as  a kind  of  hunting  box  for  Henry  VII. 
Its  chief  interest  however  consists  in  the  fact  of  Monmouth 
having  slept  there  on  the  night  of  the  battle  when  his  troops 
were  defeated  by  the  royal  army  under  Feversham  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  southward  by  Frome  and  Bridgwater  to  Sedg- 
moor,  where  as  you  all  know  was  fought  the  battle  which  ended 
in  his  total  discomfiture,  his  subsequent  flight,  capture  and 
execution.  Thence  you  will  return  to  Beckington,  the  birth- 
place of  the  good  Bishop  Beckington.  The  church  will  be 
found  well  worthy  a visit,  containing  as  it  does  several  very 
curious  plates  and  monuments,  which  shed  a great  light  on  the 
thoughts  and  doings  of  the  olden  time.  Here  it  is  that  John 
Cooper,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  buried,  and 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  in  consideration  of  being 
placed  under  the  high  altar.  Samuel  Daniel,  once  poet  laureate 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  also  lies  in  this  church  and  has  a monu- 
mental bust  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  Countess  of  Dorset. 

On  Thursday,  after  a peep  at  Longleat  House,  and  a short 
time  spent  at  Hoi  well  quarry,  mainly  on  behalf  of  geological 
friends,  your  steps  will  be  directed  to  Nunney  Castle,  with  its 
church  and  manor  house.  The  name  of  the  place  derived  from 
an  old  nunnery  which  in  Saxon  days  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  hard  by,  first  strikes  your  attention.  You  are  face  to 
face  to  antiquity  at  once,  and  from  beginning  to  end  you  are 
studying  English  history  all  the  while  you  prolong  your  stay. 
The  castle,  built  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century  by  Sir  John 
Seriesy  Vol.  J.,  1875,  Fart  1.  c 
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Delamere,  could,  were  walls  to  find  speech,  tell  a marvellous 
tale.  Leland,  who  wrote  about  it  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
thought  it  a “ pratty  castle,^'’  but  said  the  interior  was  some- 
what dark.  Probably  prisoners  thought  so  too.  The  walls 
were  very  strong  and  the  moat  was  then  20  feet  deep.  King 
Charles  I thought  it  a place  of  some  strength  for  he  garrisoned 
it  and  left  a great  store  of  powder  in  its  precinct.  The  Parlia- 
mentary army  however  found  a way  of  getting  in,  and  the 
shattered  walls  tell  to-day  how  very  rough  were  these  practical 
Puritans.  Having  thus  endeavoured  briefly  to  give  you  a de- 
scription of  the  places  to  be  visited,  I will  eonclude  with  the 
hope  that  your  visit  to  Frome  may  prove  both  interesting  and 
profitable.  The  advantages  of  such  researches  as  these  are  too 
patent  to  need  any  eulogy  from  me.  To  the  archaBologist  him- 
self they  afford  undoubted  pleasure,  while  to  all  the  community 
besides  they  are  of  paramount  importance.  For  it  is  by  labours, 
such  as  those  to  which  you  are  about  to  devote  yourselves,  that 
history  is  completed  and  perfected.  The  rise  and  progress  of 
the  institutions  and  of  the  constitution,  which  we  as  Englishmen 
hold  so  dear,  are  set  forth  in  these  stones,  monuments,  and 
carvings.  From  them  we  learn  how 

“ The  thoughts  of  men  have  widened 
With  the  process  of  the  suns,^’ 

and  are  able  to  deduce  lessons  which  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, politically  and  socially.  How  valuable  such  knowledge  is 
I need  scarcely  say.  By  ascertaining  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
we  are  able  to  avoid  errors  in  the  future.  By  learning  the 
dangers  which  have  beset  our  liberties  in  times  that  have  gone 
by,  we  are  induced  to  set  more  store  upon  the  freedom  we 
possess.  And  eomparing  the  life  of  the  nation  in  ages  when 
education  and  civilisation  were  in  their  infancy  with  these  more 
enlightened  days,  we  are  led  to  conclusions  which  have  a bene- 
ficial effect  upon  our  thoughts  and  actions  alike.  Fortunately 
for  us  this  very  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  most  agree- 
able manner.  Our  lessons  are  holiday  trips,  our  hardest  tasks 
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congenial  discussions.  Adopting  Carlyle’s  language,  we  as 
archaeologists  say, 

In  what  land  the  sun  does  visit ' 

Brisk  are  we  whate’er  betide 
To  give  space  for  wandering  is  it, 

That  the  world  was  made  so  wide.^’ 

And  wandering,  not  listlessly,  but  intelligently,  we  daily  add  to 
the  store  of  knowledge  which  we  possess,  and  are  stimulated  to 
yet  farther  researches  and  more  persistent  inquiries, 

Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  proposed,  and  Mr.  H,  Danbt  Seymour 
seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  his  lordship  for  his  address,  and 
requested  that  he  would  allow  it  to  be  printed  in  the  next 
volume  of  Proceedings. 

At  2 p.m.  the  Society  visited  the 

flf  Jolitt  ih  laptisi 

The  Vicar  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  ill  health  from 
acting  as  guide  to  the  building.  In  his  absence  the  Senior 
Curate,  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Mortimer,  gave  the  following  account 
of  the  history  of  the  church — 

“ This  church  was  founded  by  S.  Aldhelm,  towards  the  end  of 
the  7th  century,  about  A.D.  680.  There  is  a passage  in  Faricius, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  S.  Aldhelm,  to  this  effect.  Faricius^ 
words  are  these  :■ — ‘ Aldhelm  therefore  applied  for  an  edict 
ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  to  the  effect 
that  the  monasteries  which  by  God^s  grace  he  was  with  great 
care  governing  namely— -Malmesbury  where  he  had  been  in- 
stalled, built  by  Maidulph  of  holy  memory,  from  whose  race 
that  saint  was  descended,  and  another  built  in  honour  of  S.  John, 
on  the  river  which  is  called  Froome  might  be  rendered  free  from 
all  secular  service.’ 

“ In  Ingram’s  Saxon  Chronicle  we  are  told  that  King  Edred 
died  at  Frome,  and  possibly  his  body  may  be  lying  within  the 
church’s  walls. 

In  Domesday  Book  we  have  a full  description  of  the 
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church  property  belonging  to  Frome,  and  it  must  by  then  have 
been  of  some  importance  as  Reinbald  was  then  Priest  who  was 
Chancellor  both  to  Edward  the  Confessor  and  William  the 
Conqueror. 

Probably  the  old  Saxon  church  remained  till  about  Stephen’s 
reign,  indeed  it  is  mentioned  in  William  of  Malmesbury.  The 
church  was  then  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  The 
foundations  of  the  north  and  south  doorways  of  the  porches, 
a doorway  in  the  west  wall  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  the  arcades  west  of  the  porches  still  remain  as  works 
of  this  century.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  chancel  arch 
seems  to  have  been  built,  the  tower  also  as  high  as  the  sills  of 
the  belfry  window,  and  the  arcade  of  the  nave  as  far  west  as  the 
porches.  In  the  14th  century  the  western  portion  of  the  arcade 
was  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Norman  arches,  the  west 
front,  the  windows  in  the  aisles,  and  the  present  Lady  Chapel. 
In  the  15th  century  the  roof  of  the  nave  was  raised  and  the 
clerestory  added,  the  tower  raised  with  its  battlements,  and 
the  spire  first  erected  and  a rood-loft  ; a broken  piscina  still 
remains  where  the  altar  of  the  rood-loft  would  have  been,  also 
the  S.  Andrew^s  Chapel  was  added,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
next  century  the  S.  Nicholas^  Chapel.  I would  also  observe 
here  that  in  the  tower  may  be  seen  some  old  stones  carved  with 
the  figures  of  animals,  which  were  discovered  in  the  restoration. 
The  church  has  around  it  four  chantry  chapels,  the  earliest  the 
Lady  Chapel,  first  built  of  much  smaller  size  in  Stephen’s 
reign — a doorway,  the  piscina,  and  the  base  moulding  on  the 
outside  still  remain  of  this.  In  1337  it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
as  it  is  at  present.  In  the  ‘ Inquisitiones  ad  quod  damnum’ 
it  is  found  that  in  the  10th  year  of  Edward  III,  a.d.  1337, 
‘Feodith  Russell  and  others  gave  certain  messuages  and  lands 
to  a chaplain  for  performing  Divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Frome.’  Again 
in  the  23rd  year  of  Edward  III  ‘ it  was  granted  to  Christiana, 
who  was  wife  of  Roger  Eliot;  Thomas,  son  of  Luce  le  Webbe  ; 
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William,  son  of  Roger  Caynez ; John  Honycod  ; John,  son  of 
John  Cable,  and  John,  son  of  William  de  Hatcombe,  that  they 
may  give  and  assign  certain  tenements  with  their  appurtenances 
in  Frome  to  a certain  chaplain,  to  be  held  in  Mortmain.’  One 
Stephen  Winslade  granted  the  manor  of  ‘ Froome  Valleyse’  to 
John  Payne  of  London,  and  died  a.d.  1405,  seized  of  the  manor 
and  hundred  of  Frome,  leaving  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Edmund 
Leversege,  his  daughter  and  heiress.  This  accounts  for  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Leverseges  in  this  chapel.  In  their 
family  it  remained  till  1706,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Lionel  Leaman,  and  from  that  family  in  1751  it  was  sold  to  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  with  whom  it  remained  until  the 
last  restoration. 

“ The  next  chantry  was  that  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir.  It  was  founded  1377,  and  Laurence 
Walshe  was  the  first  chaplain.  John  Lyspole  was  the  last 
priest  who  held  the  chantry,  and  he  was  dismissed  at  the  disso- 
lution with  a pension  of  £5.  S.  Andrew’s  Chapel  on  the  south 
side  of  the  choir  is  the  next.  Founded  in  1412.  It  has  been 
so  altered  that  there  is  little  of  the  original  chapel  left.  The 
endowment  of  this  chapel  is  given  in  Collinson.  In  1517 
license  was  given  to  John  Cable  of  Froome  Braunch  to  build 
and  endow  a chantry  with  one  chaplain  to  celebrate  the  Divine 
office  every  day  for  ever  at  the  altar  of  S.  Nicholas.  This  chapel 
is  now  used  as  the  baptistery,  but  in  the  window  are  four  squares 
of  old  glass  containing  the  arms  of  the  Cables,  and  a rebus 
on  their  name,  a K and  a bell,  the  whole  enclosed  by  a rope  or 
cable.  These  are  the  only  pieces  of  old  glass  left  in  the  church, 
and  in  the  churchwardens’  books,  which  have  been  preserved 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  we  find  an  entry  to  this  effect; 
‘ Paid  Mr.  Avery  one  shilling  for  certificate  to  ye  Parliament 
that  we  took  down  all  the  painted  glass  in  the  church.’ 

‘‘  Under  the  east  window  is  the  grave  of  Bishop  Ken,  one  af 
the  non  jurors,  and  in  the  vestry  is  the  chalice  and  case  he  used 
whilst  in  exile,  and  which  he  left  to  the  parish  of  Frome. 
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At  the  last  restoration,  which  was  finished  in  1865  under  the 
present  Vicar,  everything  almost  had  to  be  renewed,  but  it  was 
done  exactly  as  it  was  found — restored  stone  by  stone,  so  that 
in  form  and  shape  the  church  is  the  same  old  church  of  S.  John 
of  Frome/’ 

Mr.  Mortimer  illustrated  his  remarks  by  references  to  a good 
plan  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Parker,  C.B.,  said  he  had  been  requested  to  say  a few 
words  respecting  that  very  fine  church.  Their  parish  churches 
were  not  merely  historical  monuments,  but  were  built  for 
Christian  worship.  When  a church  was  in  a bad  state,  as  that 
church  was  at  one  time,  it  was  necessary  to  pull  it  down  ; and 
when  a grand  work  of  restoration  was  accomplished  they  had  no 
reason  to  find  fault.  In  the  case  before  them  nothing  of  the 
original  church  remained  but  the  plan  and  the  foundations. 
The  church  was  originally  Norman,  and  several  of  the  piers  at 
the  west  end  were  still  Norman  in  their  character.  To  that 
had  been  added  the  chancel.  Taken  as  a whole  the  church  was 
like  a piece  of  patch-work.  There  were  many  things  which  the 
clergyman  had  explained  better  than  he  could,  as  he  was  not 
suflficiently  acquainted  with  its  local  history.  For  practical  pur- 
poses the  restoration  had  been  well,  honestly,  and  judiciously 
done.  Some  additions  had  been  made  for  ornament,  and  some 
changes  made,  which,  as  an  archaeologist,  he  would  rather  had 
been  left  undone  ; but  everything  had  been  carried  out  to  make 
a handsome  place  for  public  worship,  with  a great  spirit  of 
liberality;  and  all  that  was  worth  preserving  had  been  preserved. 
The  present  arches  were  faithful  representations  of  the  originals, 
except  in  one  or  two  particulars.  It  was  not  an  archaeological 
question,  for  there  was  very  little  that  was  archaeological  left, 
except  the  plan  and  the  foundations.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  first  five  arches  were  Norman,  and  that  there  were  three 
different  periods  represented.  The  church  was  now  a compara- 
tively modern  one,  with  everything  very  handsome,  and  in 
imitation  of  the  old  style. 
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Mr.  Freeman  said  he  had  read  the  church  in  an  opposite 
way  to  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Mortimer.  The  original  church 
consisted  of  chancel,  tower,  and  nave,  and  the  14th  century 
additions  were  at  the  west  end. 

Mr.  Parker  : I do  not  think  you  will  find  it  so. 

Mr.  Freeman  : Is  it  likely  that  the  church  was  commenced 
at  the  west  end,  and  the  additions  made  at  the  east  end  ? 

Mr.  Parker  agreed  that  it  was  not  likely. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  he  considered  the  original  church  was  at 
the  chancel  end,  where  there  were  little  bits  of  Norman  work 
scattered  about  here  and  there. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  at  Ledbury  there  was  a very  similar 
arrangement,  but  in  better  style.  He  did  not  think  there  was 
the  slightest  ground  for  saying  that  the  west  end  was  Norman. 
The  doorways  were  Norman,  but  they  were  evidently  not  in 
their  right  places. 

Mr.  Freeman  remarked  that  the  removal  of  doorways  was  a 
very  common  occurrence. 

Mr.  Parker  said  he  had  taken  for  granted  what  had  been 
told  him  as  well  as  the  accuracy  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  Davis  said  he  had  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  west 
end  was  the  latest  part  of  the  church. 

The  Rev.  A.  G.  Mortimer  said  that  Mr.  Giles  was  the 
architect  in  the  restoration,  and  that  he  argued  from  the  north 
and  south  porches. 

Mr.  Davis  ; It  is  clear  that  the  doors  are  not  in  their  right 
places. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  he  saw  no  signs  of  Norman  work  in  the 
pillars  referred  to.  They  had  before  them  an  example  of  a 
church  with  a single  tower  on  one  side,  forming  a transept ; but 
the  transept  on  the  other  side  did  not  take  the  form  of  a tower. 
Similar  examples  might  be  seen  at  Exeter  and  Ottery  St.  Mary. 
Originally  there  was  a nave  of  three  bays,  besides  the  bay 
formed  by  the  tower.  It  was  in  the  late  14th  or  early  15th 
century  style.  Somebody  had  added  the  four  bays  of  a new 
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type  at  the  west  end — a type  which  Mr.  Davis  informed  him 
was  local ; but  which  he  had  seen  scattered  about  the  country  ; 
at  St.  Asaph^s  Cathedral  and  Northampton  for  instance.  They 
would  see  that  the  mouldings  ran  uninterruptedly  round  the 
so-called  Norman  pillars.  He  hardly  knew  what  to  believe. 
He  would  like  to  have  seen  the  church  before  it  was  pulled 
about,  so  as  to  have  known  what  it  was  like.  When  they  had 
in  this  county  the  best  type  of  wooden  roof,  why  should  they 
run  away  to  other  counties  for  inferior  specimens'?  Why 
should  they  go  to  the  east  of  England  for  big  angels,  trefoils, 
and  hammer  beams  ? When  he  saw  them  here  in  Somersetshire 
he  could  not  help  saying — ‘^Friends,  you  have  no  business 
here  ; go  back  to  Norfolk.’^  If  he  went  on  he  was  afraid  he 
should  not  agree  with  Mr.  Parker.  Surely  a church  might  be 
made  as  good  for  the  purposes  of  worship  by  preserving  its 
ancient  features  as  by  doing  away  with  them.  The  two  were 
not  inconsistent.  Was  Divine  worship  promoted  by  taking 
away  a Somersetshire  roof  and  putting  a Norfolk  one  instead? 
Could  they  not  pray  in  an  English  church  as  well  as  in  an 
Italian  one  ? Why  could  they  not  have  good  honest  plaster, 
with  paint  on  it,  instead  of  long  lines  of  bare  masonry  ? Why 
should  the  statues  at  the  west  end  be  so  large,  as  though  they 
were  on  a tower  100  feet  high?  It  was  altogether  a very 
remarkable  church,  and  one  that  had  been  altered  in  a very 
remarkable  way,  so  as  to  lose  many  of  its  original  features  and 
interesting  peculiarities,  and  he  did  not  see  that  the  religious 
purposes  of  the  church  had  been  forwarded  thereby.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  what  he  had  said  would  be  unpalatable,  but  he 
was  bound  to  bear  testimony  against  what  seemed  to  him  to  be 
a mere  itch  for  change. 

Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  what  he  considered  to  be  distinct 
remains  of  Norman  work  at  the  west  end  of  the  church. 

Mr.  King  said  that  on  the  whole  the  glass  in  the  church, 
though  by  many  different  hands,  was  fairly  good.  The  glass  of 
the  Lady  Chapel,  however,  was  simply  execrable. 
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Mi\  Davis  denied  that  the  west  end  of  the  church  was 
Norman ; the  arches  and  the  foundations  were  a later  addition. 
The  doorways  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  removal. 

Mr.  Parker  suggested  that  the  heavy  capitals  of  the  Early 
English  period  had  been  blended  with  the  Norman,  but  that 
did  not  disprove  that  the  west  end  was  Norman. 

tallis. 

At  four  o’clock  the  Society  visited  Yallis.  Entering  the  vale 
from  the  Hapsford  road  a halt  was  made  at  the  first  quarry, 
where  Mr.  G,  Moore,  F.G.S.,  became  the  guide  to  the  party, 
^ He  said  they  had  standing  before  them  the  representatives 
of  three  or  four  distinct  geological  formations.  At  the  bottom 
there  was  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  planed  down  almost  as 
smooth  and  horizontal  as  a table.  Then  there  came  in  on  the 
top  of  the  limestone  a little  band  of  blue  clay  \ but  between 
these  two  there  was  a gap  where  thousands  of  feet  of  stratified 
beds  should  be  found ; for  while  the  limestone  was  the  bottom 
of  the  coal  measures,  the  blue  clay  belonged  to  the  Rhsetio 
series.  Rocks  were  known  by  their  organic  remains,  and  they 
would  find  no  trace  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  passing 
above  the  blue  clay.  There  was  next  a fauna  coming  in, 
special  to  that  horizon.  Above  the  blue  clay  were  the  pebbly 
beds,  which  represented  the  coast  line  of  the  Rhsetic  sea. 
Mixed  up  with  those  pebbles  -were  various  interesting  organic 
remains — all  dismembered,  nothing  perfect,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  lias  ; but  they  had  as  interesting  a fauna  as  there 
was  in  the  world.  It  consisted  of  bones,  broken  and  scat- 
tered, teeth,  scales  of  fishes,  in  some  instanes  very  numerous. 
There  were  also  certain  forms  representing  some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  genera  of  fishes.  Associated  with  those  fish  remains 
were  found  traces  of  a little  creature,  which  possessed  a great 
amount  of  interest.  A little  kangaroo  once  walked  about  that 
neighbourhood,  and  they  knew  very  well  that  the  kangaroo  was 
now  almost  confined  to  Australia,  The  kangaroo  of  that  district 
was  almost  identical  with  the  little  kangaroo  rat  of  Australia. 
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If  they  compared  the  teeth  of  the  one  with  the  teeth  of  the 
other  they  would  find  scarcely  any  difference.  It  was  called 
Microlestes.  They  might  depend,  therefore,  that  a little  kan- 
garoo once  ran  about  the  Mendip  hills.  He  had  twenty-nine  of 
the  teeth  of  the  animal  found  in  the  quarry  before  them,  the 
teeth  having  'been  preserved  because  the  enamel  resisted  the 
action  of  the  ocean,  and  the  tossing  which  they  must  have  had 
in  those  pebbly  beds.  Then  there  w'ere  found  various  shells, 
one  of  which  was  called  the  Avicula  Contorta,  which  was  con- 
fined to  that  horizon  ; so  that  it  had  been  suggested  that  those 
beds  should  be  called  the  Avicula  Contorta  beds.  There  were 
other  things  in  those  beds,  such  as  plants  and  insects,  but  it 
required  a practical  eye  to  detect  them.  If  he  had  preceded 
them  a few  minutes  he  might  have  found  a few  samples.  One 
of  the  most  wonderful  features  of  geology  was  the  preservation 
of  insects.  There  was  a little  band  before  them  full  of  plants 
and  insects.  Then  again  there  was  a little  crustation — pockets 
in  the  ocean  of  the  period,  which  were  occupied  by  a series  of 
Contorta.  When  they  were  opened  up  in  the  direction  of  their 
lamina  they  were  very  fine.  His  friend,  Mr.  Winwood,  had 
brought  him  a sample  which  contained  a tiny  little  tooth,  and 
another  on  which  there  was  a detached  fish-scale.  In  the  next 
quarry  they  would  find  above  the  white  lias,  beds  of  oolite. 
There  was  another  very  interesting  feature  connected  with  these 
quarries.  They  would  see  a vein  running  across  the  section, 
which  had  been  filled  in  with  a later  material,  ages  younger  than 
the  rocks  on  each  side.  Every  section  had  its  own  special 
features,  and  he  knew  of  no  neighbourhood  that  possessed  the 
same  amount  of  interest. 

In  reply  to  Sir  William  V.  Guise  and  Mr.  Flatman,  Mr.  Moore 
said  that  the  Rhaetic  beds  were  in  all  the  quarries,  and  that  they 
belonged  to  the  same  series  as  the  rocks  at  Holwell. 

On  the  way  to  the  next  quarry  specimens  of  Avicula  Contorta 
were  found  by  several  of  the  party  on  a heap  of  stones  ready  to 
be  carted  away  for  road  mending. 
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At  the  next  halt  Mr.  Moore  shortly  recapitulated  what  he 
had  previously  stated.  Immediately  succeeding  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone  they  had  a formation  which  ought  to  have 
been  thousands  of  feet  higher  up.  There  ought  to  have  been 
between  the  limestone  and  the  rubbly  or  coal  measures  several 
thousand  feet  of  Triassic  beds ; but  here  resting  on  the  limestone 
were  beds  of  Rhsetic  age.  All  the  rubbly  beds  represented  the 
oolite  period.  They  were  very  much  fissured,  but  some  of  the 
fissures  were  not  very  large.  Those  fissures  were  filled  up  with 
material  millions  of  years  younger,  and  they  might  tell  the  age 
of  the  fissures  by  their  organic  contents. 

Mr.  Sanford  pointed  out  that  the  blue  bands  were  liassic, 
not  rhsBtic. 

Mr.  Moore  said  they  had  displaced  the  oolite  on  either  side. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Egford  and  Bedlam  portions  of  the 
vale  with  the  Hapsford  valley,  Mr.  Moore  stopped  the  party 
in  order  that  they  might  obtain  a view  of  the  de  la  Beche 
section  of  rocks,  remarkable  for  the  planing  down  previously 
referred  to. 

At  the  Egford  end  of  the  vale,  in  reply  to  Sir  W.  Guise, 
Mr.  Moore  said  that  the  last  bed  of  the  Mendips  faced  the 
quarry.  The  quarry  had  always  greatly  interested  him— not 
because  he  obtained  many  organic  remains  there,  but  because 
of  its  grandeur,  and  the  manner  in  which  all  the  features  were 
placed  before  them.  They  had  a higher  section  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous beds  than  they  had  seen  before,  with  the  same  features 
repeated  in  various  phases,  going  down  into  the  beds  of  con- 
glomerate. The  explanation  of  this  was  that  the  limestone 
had  been  fissured  and  broken  up,  and  there  was  an  infilling  of  a 
much  later  age.  There  was  also  a vein  in  the  rocks  composed 
to  a large  extent  of  Sulphate  of  Barytes,  showing  that  lead  was 
not  far  distant,  though  they  need  not  think  of  sinking  for  it 
there.  If  they  were  going  to  sink  for  iron  or  lead  ore,  they 
would  go  down  to  a certain  point  where  the  edge  of  the  vein 
sticks  out,  when  they  would  suddenly  lose  the  vein  in  which 
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they  were  sinking;  for  curiously  enough  there  had  been  a 
shifting  of  the  beds,  and  they  would  have  to  search  ten  or  twelve 
feet  further  on  before  finding  the  vein.  If  they  simply  followed 
the  vein  they  would  come  to  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and 
they  would  think  that  the  vein  ended,  whereas  it  had  only  been 
pushed  forward.  In  another  corner  of  the  quarry  there  was 
another  vein  with  an  ochrous  deposit,  and  still  another  vein  with 
Inferior  Oolite  at  the  top.  At  the  top  of  the  quarry  they  lost 
altogether  the  Kheetic  beds  of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  they 
had  nothing  but  Inferior  Oolite. 

In  reply  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Mr.  Moore  explained  the 
direction  in  which  the  coal  measures  would  probably  be  found. 

His  Lordship  then  said  they  had  heard  with  great  interest 
Mr.  Moore^s  explanations  of  those  very  curious  quarries.  He 
knew  that  he  had  been  a frequent  visitor  to  them,  and  had  acted 
as  a friend  to  him,  for  though  he  had  shown  him  little  pieces  of 
lead  found  there,  he  had  recommended  him  never  to  sink  for  it. 
They  would  all  be  pleased  to  hear  “a  few  words  from  Sir  Wm. 
Guise,  who  was  the  President  of  a similar  society  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester. 

Sir  William  V.  Guise  said  he  was  present  as  a learner. 
He  had  been  to  those  quarries  before  them  in  company  with 
several  other  gentlemen  last  year,  and  they  went  into  the  whole 
story  of  them.  They  were  very  remarkable  and  interesting. 
Yet  if  they  came  into  the  Cotswold  country  he  should  be 
able  to  tell  them  more  about  it  than  he  could  tell  about 
these  quarries.  He  might  perhaps  throw  out  a few  sugges- 
tions. There  had  been  a great  motive  power  at  work  in 
that  district,  displacing  the  limestone,  which  he  attributed  to 
the  disturbances  consequent  upon  the  elevation  of  the  Mendips 
by  a process  of  infinitessimal  slowness,  by  which  no  less  than 
4000  feet  of  coal  measures  had  been  swept  away,  causing  a 
vast  denudation.  Those  who  had  been  to  the  Vobster  coal 
field,  as  he  had  been  with  Mr.  Me  Murtrie,  would  see  that  im- 
mense beds  of  mountain  limestone  had  been  turned  up  on  their 
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edges,  or  turned  completely  over,  by  that  denudation.  It  would 
be  quite  worth  their  while  to  go  to  Vobster.  The  disturbance 
they  saw  before  them  w^as  due  to  the  upthrust  of  the  Mendips. 
He  had  never  met  with  any  one  who  could  say  why  those  vast 
regions  of  mountain  limestone  had  been  levelled  otF  almost  as 
smooth  as  a table.  Some  persons  had  attributed  it  to  the 
action  of  sea  water ; but  he  had  never  seen  such  etFects  pro- 
duced by  the  sea. 

Mr.  Moore  suggested  that  pebbles,  in  addition  to  the  sea, 
would  have  caused  it. 

Mr.  Sanford  asked  whether  ice  would  not  have  caused  the 
smoothness  referred  to. 

Sir  William  Guise  said  that  that  had  been  before  suggested, 
and  it  was  not  impossible. 

Mr.  Moore  said  they  were  in  possession  of  facts  which  proved 
that  that  district  was  at  one  time  entirely  covered  with  ice. 

©he  Sflanoit  lousj,  . 

or  Dining  Hall  of  the  ancient  Leversedge  family,  was  next 
visited.  It  adjoins  the  old  Vallis  Farm.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
carpenter’s  shop. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  said  that  the  hall  evidently  belonged 
to  the  time  of  Henry  VIL  The  roof  was  still  almost  perfect. 
He  pointed  out  where  the  dais,  kitchen,  pantry,  buttery,  etc., 
must  have  been. 

A large  number  of  Members  of  the  Society,  and  others,  met 
at  dinner  at  6.30 'p.m.,  at  the  George  Hotel.  At  the  end  of 
dinner  the  noble  President  proposed  The  Queen,’^  and  “ Suc- 
cess to  the  Society,^’  specially  naming  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman, 
D.C.L.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Moore,  who 
returned  thanks.  Mr.  H.  Danby  Seymour  proposed  The 
health  of  the  noble  President,’’  and  the  Earl  of  Cork,  in  reply, 
spoke  of  the  well  known  literary  tastes  which  had  made  Mr. 
Seymour  so  good  a President  during  the  past  year. 
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was  well  attended.  At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker  called  attention  to  the  work  of  restoration  which  had 
just  been  begun  in  Witham  Friary  Church.  The  present  church 
is  part  of  the  first  Carthusian  Monastery  ever  founded  in  England. 
It  has  been  much  marred  by  modern  additions  and  changes.  It 
is  now  intended  to  bring  it  back  as  far  as  possible  to  the  simple 
dignity  of  its  original  form.  The  ugly  Georgian  tower  at  the 
west  is  to  be  pulled  down,  and  a bell-cote  put  in  its  place. 
The  church  has  a stone-vaulted  roof  throughout,  and  a simple 
Norman  apse, 

Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  begged  those  present  to  mark  the 
importance  of  Witham  Friary  Church  as  a rare  instance  of  an 
English  parish  church  with  a stone-vaulted  roof.  Such  roofs 
were  common  enough  across  the  channel.  The  real  founder  of 
the  monastery  and  the  builder  of  the  church  was  S.  Hugh  of 
Grenoble.  He  brought  the  idea  of  the  stone  roof  from  his  Bur- 
gundian home  across  to  England,  and  so  it  came  about  that  this 
Somersetshire  church  was  marked  by  this  grand  foreign  charac- 
teristic. S.  Hugh  was  sent  for  by  King  Henry  to  rule  over 
his  new  foundation  at  Witham ; it  was  while  he  was  Prior  there, 
in  1186,  that  he  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  as  Bishop  he 
still  went  on  with  his  architectural  work,  of  which  the  result  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  his  cathedral  church. 

Bev.  A.  Burney,  the  rector  of  Witham,  said  that  the  greatest 
care  would  be  taken  to  preserve  the  old  features  of  the  church. 
Several  interesting  things  had  been  discovered,  among  them  a 
rood  staircase,  with  the  moulding  of  the  doorway  corresponding 
with  the  moulding  of  the  inner  arch  of  the  east  window,  of  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  The  font,  the  licence  of  which 
was  granted  by  Bishop  Beckington,  has  also  been  found  in  the 
north  wall.  It  seems  that  the  outer  walls  were  once  cased. 
Every  care  should  be  taken  of  the  vaulting,  and  the  restoration 
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should  be  thoroughly  conservative  in  character.  Funds  were 
urgently  needed  for  the  work. 

The  President  then  called  on  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Clifford,  who  read  a paper  on  the  “ Site  of  the  Battle  of 
^thandune,  and  the  Campaign  of  878,’^^  which  he  illustrated  by 
a large  map. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  he  could  not  agree  with  some  of  the 
statements  which  had  been  made  by  the  Bishop,  and  especially 
differed  from  him  in  J;he  estimate  which  he  seemed  to  have 
formed  of  the  value  of  some  of  his  authorities.  At  the  same 
time  the  paper  was  most  ingenious,  and  he  cordially  welcomed 
every  such  attempt  to  solve  some  of  the  difficult  questions  about 
the  identity  of  places  which  often  puzzled  the  student  of  history. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Seymour  then  read  a paper  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Samson, 
of  Punster,  on  “ Some  discoveries  which  had  been  recently  made 
at  S.  Mary^s  Abbey,  Old  Cleeve.”^ 

Mr.  Chas.  Moore,  F.Gr.S.,  then  gave  a description  of  the 
geological  characteristics  of  Vallis.  He  said  that  having  spoken 
already  to  them  on  the  subject  it  became  a question  to  him 
whether  he  could  make  the  physical  character  of  the  district 
further  interesting  to  them.  But  it  was  probably  not  quite 
exhausted.  He  had  before  mentioned  that  the  county  of 
Somerset  had  as  large  a share  of  interest  geologically  as  any 
county  in  England,  and  it  was  so  for  this  reason,  that  there  were 
represented  in  it  nearly  all  the  geological  formations  which  occur 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  That  was  saying  much,  but  there 
were  very  few  formations  which  were  not  represented  within 
the  boundary  of  the  county.  And,  interesting  as  the  county  of 
Somerset  was,  the  greatest  amount  of  interest  was  centred  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Frome.  He  knew  no  locality  in  England, 

(1).  Printed  in  Part  IT. 

' (2).  Wlien  Mr.  Samson  wrote  tiiis  paper  for  the  Society  the  excavations  at 
Cleeve  Abbey  were  still  in  progress.  The  work  has  now  been  finished,  and 
Mr.  Samson  has  most  kindly  made  such  additions  to,  and  changes  in  his  paper, 
as  bring  in  the  whole  of  what  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  paper,  which  has 
thus  been  in  a great  part  rewritten,  is  printed  in  Part  II. 
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or  even  in  the  world,  which  was  more  interesting  than  the 
district  a few  miles  round  that  town.  That  circumstance  arose 
from  the  disturbance  which  had  been  effected  by  the  elevation 
of  the  Mendip  range,  which  they  knew  formed  the  backbone  of 
the  county.  The  most  easterly  portion  of  that  range  was 
seen  in  the  valley  which  they  had  visited  that  day,  or  rather 
the  most  easterly  extension  of  the  carboniferous  limestone 
would  be  seen  at  Howell,  on  the  Nunney  road,  and  in  a valley  at 
Spring  Gardens,  near  Mr.  Shepherd^s  mill.  The  carboniferous 
limestone  then  passed  under  the  secondary  formations,  and  was 
never  seen  in  England  again  to  the  east  of  these  two  places. 
The  Mendip  hills  passed  through  the  whole  of  our  county  to 
Weston-super-Mare;  their  equivalents  were  seen  in  the  islands 
of  the  Steep  and  Flat  Holms  in  the  Channel,  and  then  sur- 
rounded the  South  Wales  coal  basin.  The  uplift  of  the  Mendip 
range  had  not  been  a slow  one,  as  suggested  by  Sir  William 
Guise,  but  very  much  more  sudden  than  he  supposed.  That 
uplift  had  affected  the  old  red  sandstone,  the  carboniferous 
limestone,  and  the  whole  of  the  coal  measures.  Probably 
Mr.  McMurtrie  would  tell  them  on  the  following  evening  that 
the  coal  measures  alone  of  this  county  were  some  12,000  feet  in 
thickness,  and  when  they  considered  that  fact,  and  that  the 
carboniferous  limestone  had  had  not  only  25,000  feet  of  stratified 
beds  brought  out  of  their  horizontal  position  into  one  nearly 
vertical,  but  also  a very  considerable  area  turned  over  upon 
themselves,  they  would  think  that  the  force  which  caused  it 
must  have  been  a very  powerful  one  ; and  they  must  remember, 
at  the  same  time,  that  that  force  had  not  only  been  exerted  over 
the  district  where  they  were  assembled,  but  all  the  way  to 
the  west,  fringing  the  whole  of  the  South  Wales  coal  basin. 
Whether  that  had  been  done  at  one  time,  or  during  a con- 
siderable period,  it  was  difficult  to  say.  The  supposition  was 
that  the  range  of  the  Mendips,  at  least  the  geological  formations 
of  which  the  Mendips  were  composed,  passed  under  the  south- 
eastern counties,  and  under  the  channel,  to  the  south  of  France, 
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where  the  carboniferous  limestone  was  repeated  and  where  coal 
was  worked.  And  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  boring 
operations  in  Sussex  had  been  carried  on  to  test  the  presence  of 
coal  in  the  palasozoic  rocks  below.  The  borings  had  gone  down 
some  1670  feet,  and  though  the  palaeozoic  beds  had  not  been 
reached,  something  would  result  from  the  operations.  It  was  a 
very  peculiar  feature,  whether  the  Mendip  range  passed  in  that 
direction  or  not,  that  there  was  a great  covering  of  secondary 
beds,  and  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  connected  with  that 
boring,  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  which  occurred  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, was  found  to  be  upwards  of  a thousand  feet  in  thickness ; 
this  had  teased  the  committee  very  much,  having  unexpectedly 
to  deal  with  such  an  enormous  amount  of  secondary  beds  as  he 
had  mentioned.  One  reason  why  he  thought  the  elevation  of 
the  Mendip  Hills  was  sudden  was  the  force  with  which  the  out- 
lying beds  were  displaced.  Not  only  were  the  beds  brought  up 
vertically  and  left  standing  on  their  edges,  but  they  had  been 
turned  over  and  inverted.  They  had  an  outlying  patch  of  lime- 
stone in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vobster,  three-quarters  of  a mile 
in  length,  carried  away  from  its  parent  rock  and  the  overlying 
coal  measures,  to  a mile  or  a mile  and  half  from  its  original 
position.  The  force  that  could  have  elevated  and  crumpled  up 
so  great  a thickness  of  stratified  deposits  and  carried  the  whole 
country  bodily  with  it  to  the  north,  must  have  been  very  great 
indeed.  Although  it  was  clear  that  volcanic  action  alone  could 
account  for  the  physical  conditions  above  mentioned,  until  lately 
no  visible  trace  of  volcanic  rocks  had  been  discovered.  It  was 
then  his  good  fortune  to  discover  immediately  under  the  turf  at 
East  Lane,  a black  rock  different  to  anything  that  had  been 
observed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  turned  out  to  be 
trap  rock.  An  examination  of  the  Mendips  had  led  to  this  dis- 
covery, that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Downend,  close 
by  Tadhill,  occupying  to  a considerable  extent  the  northern  side 
of  the  Mendips,  there  was  a great  basaltic  dyke,  extending  three 
miles  in  length.  It  was  seen  again  on  the  road  leading  from 
Nenv  Series j Vol,  1875,  Fart  I. 
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Stoke  Lane,  and  on  the  map  before  them  he  had  laid  down  its 
position  coming  up  through  the  old  red  sandstone  and  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  north  and  south.  They  had  seen  that  day 
in  the  sections  visited,  some  of  very  great  interest.  He  was  led 
to  the  examination  of  that  district  by  a very  curious  accident. 
He  was  going  along  the  road  to  Wanstrow,  and  on  one  of  the 
heaps  of  blue  carboniferous  limestone  by  the  side  of  the  road  he 
saw  a piece  of  yellow  rock  which  looked  altogether  different 
from  the  other  portion  of  the  heaps.  He  drew  up,  and  on 
looking  at  it,  and  cracking  it  with  his  hammer — which  was  his 
constant  companion, — he  found  to  his  surprise  fish  teeth  and 
bones.  He  at  once  saw  that  those  remains  belonged  to  a bed 
which  came  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  lias,  termed  the  Khsetic 
beds,  in  consequence  of  having  large  developements  in  the 
Rhenish  Alps.  It  was  a surprise  to  him  to  find  that  stone  in 
this  neighbourhood,  because  he  was  not  conscious  of  the  beds 
being  within  twenty  miles  of  the  spot  where  he  found  it,  and 
he  rather  suspected  that  at  some  point  or  other,  in  one  of  the 
quarries,  that  this  bed  came  in  on  the  edges  of  the  upturned 
limestone.  As  soon  as  he  could  he  examined  the  whole  of  the 
district,  without  success  ; but  not  very  long  afterwards  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoi  well,  when  he  saw  a 
vein  of  yellow  limestone  going  down  one  of  the  quarries.  On 
examining  it  he  found  that  it  was  from  that  spot  had  been  dug 
the  stone  of  which  he  was  in  search,  and  to  his  surprise  he  found 
Rhgetic  organic  remains  caught  up  in  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone. He  should  mention  to  them,  as  he  did  at  Vallis  in  the 
afternoon,  that  those  teeth  and  bones  were  millions  of  years 
younger  than  the  stone  in  which  they  were  caught  up  on  each 
side.  The  representatives  of  those  special  remains,  and  the 
beds  in  which  they  were  found,  were  met  with  only  in  a thin 
band  of  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the  lias.  Where  the  Rhgetic 
beds  were  opened  there  were  frequently  found  beds  two  or  three 
inches  in  thickness  made  up  of  the  teeth  of  fish  and  fragmentary 
bones.  If  they  went  to  Watchet  they  would  find  it  there;  if 
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they  went  through  Somersetshire  they  would  find  it;  and  if 
they  went  into  the  Midland  counties,  where  the  lias  was  seen, 
they  would  also  find  it.  In  the  north  of  England  it  occupied  the 
same  position  ; likewise  in  France  and  Germany,  this  thin  band 
of  stone,  made  up  of  fragments  and  teeth  of  fish,  would  be 
found  in  the  same  position,  and  he  had  lately  been  informed 
that  it  was  present  under  similar  conditions  in  New  Zealand. 
It  was  this  that  the  stone  at  Wanstrow  represented.  When 
examining  that  district  it  was  a long  time  before  he  could  read 
it,  for  it  was  a great  puzzle.  In  looking  over  Holwell  quarry 
he  found,  instead  of  it  being  all  carboniferous  limestone,  a vein 
of  the  liassic  age ; then  a little  patch  of  limestone,  containing 
remains  of  the  Rhgetic  age  and  also  liassic  ; then  a little  lime- 
stone, and  another  infilling  ; and  so  it  went  on,  the  infillings 
usually  thickening  as  they  went  down.  Low  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  quarry  he  found  a nest  of  shells,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  cut  out  of  a block  of  carboniferous  limestone  as  big 
as  his  hand  five  or  six  different  genera  of  liassic  shells.  It  was 
not  very  long  before  he  had  exhausted  the  stone  of  its  fish 
remains,  but  soon  after  he  found  another  place  in  which  there 
was  a reddish  or  yellowish  deposit  of  marl  which  had  gone 
down  one  of  those  cracks.  He  found  that  it  contained  some 
remains,  and  that  he  could  get  them  out  in  immense  numbers. 
He  thought  that  if  he  could  get  the  material  home  he  should 
be  able  to  do  so  more  carefully,  so  he  went  to  a farmer  and 
asked  for  what  sum  he  would  remove  it  to  his  house.  He  re- 
plied that  he  (Mr.  Moore)  could  get  better  gravel  nearer  home, 
and  he  said  he  could,  but  that  he  wanted  that.  A bargain  was 
struck,  and  for  55s.  he  had  removed  to  his  house,  and  placed  in 
the  cellar,  three  tons  of  the  infilling.  On  that  he  worked  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  obtained  from  it  more  than  a million 
fossils,  every  one  of  which  he  had  picked  out  separately.  He 
had  with  him  at  that  moment  70,000  teeth  of  one  kind  of  fish 
alone,  found  in  three  square  yards  of  earth.  So  they  might 
fancy  the  great  amount  of  interest  which  was  attached  to  those 
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peculiar  infillings.  In  the  same  drift  from  which  these  specimens 
came  he  found  the  teeth  ofrthe  oldest  quadruped  and  the  oldest 
mammal  that,  as  far  as  they  knew,  ever  walked  on  this  earth — 
the  little  kangaroo,  the  Microlestes,  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  afternoon.  Only  one  specimen  was  known  before, 
and  he  was  lucky  enough  to  find  27  of  those  in  the  three  yards 
of  stuff  at  Holwell.  The  little  kangaroo  must  have  been  very 
abundant  in  order  to  enable  him  to  find  so  many  in  so  small  a 
space.  He  had  prepared  figures  of  the  diflPerent  forms  of  re- 
mains he  had  found  with  them.  They  included  scutes  of  a 
reptile  new  to  this  country,  with  a covering  like  a crocodile, 
and  teeth,  jaws,  and  vertebrae  of  various  fishes — fourteen  or 
fifteen  genera  of  fish  and  eight  or  nine  of  reptiles.  The  ques- 
tion came  to  his  mind,  how  did  they  get  such  a peculiar  mixture  • 
of  organisms  in  those  fissures.  They  had  that  afternoon  a dis- 
cussion about  the  planing  down  of  the  carboniferous  limestone. 
His  belief  was — and  they  must  give  great  latitude  to  geological 
time—that  the  carboniferous  limestone  formed  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  during  a very  long  period,  indeed,  certainly  during  the 
time  when  those  Rhmtic  remains  were  being  deposited.  At 
that  time  the  limestone  became  disturbed  and  fissured,  and  the 
remains  of  a Rhaetic  sea  were  carried  down  and  helped  to  fill  up 
the  fissures  which  were  then  made.  Again,  there  was  a later 
movement  of  the  limestone,  and  liassic  organic  remains  were 
then  carried  down.  It  was  a fact  that  the  Mendips  were  so  cut 
up  with  fissures,  east  and  west,  and  cross  courses  passing  through 
them,  that,  in  order  to  represent  the  character  of  the  beds  in 
the  Mendips,  instead  of  putting  them  as  plain  carboniferous 
limestone,  they  ought  to  show  long  lines  of  Rhaetic  beds,  and 
lias  intersecting  them  in  every  direction.  The  veins,  such  as 
they  were,  were  true  mineral  veins,  and  the  filling  up  of  some  of 
them  had  occupied  a very  considerable  time.  hen  a vein 
was  opened  it  was  not  filled  all  at  once.  If  they  had  a vein  two 
feet  wide,  carbonate  of  lime  would  be  formed  on  each  side,  then 
a band  of  some  other  material  came  in — if  a lead  vein,  a thin 
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deposit  of  lead,  or  if  an  iron  vein,  a deposit  of  hematite  iron 
ore.  These  separate  vertical  bands  filling  and  occupying  these 
fissures,  represented  a special  and  long  period  of  time,  during 
which  those  thin  layers  were  deposited.  They  would  get  that 
kind  of  thing  in  the  veins  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
centre  of  them  all  find  beds  as  young  as  the  middle  lias  going 
down  and  filling  up  the  whole  of  the  veins  themselves.  Another 
very  curious  feature  of  this  neighbourhood  was  this.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  of  the  minerals,  whether  lead  or  iron, 
were  as  young  as  the  above  periods,  and  did  not  belong  to  the 
carboniferous  limestone  itself.  A fissure  which  had  been  caused 
in  an  old  rock  must  be  filled  up  by  some  younger  material,  and 
it  was  so  in  every  instance  in  this  neighbourhood,  whether  lead, 
sulphate  of  barytes,  or  iron,  or  with  material  of  the  secondary 
age,  millions  of  years  younger  than  the  rock  on  either  side. 
One  curious  thing  he  met  with  on  the  Mendips  at  Charterhouse. 
At  a spot  where  an  old  mine  had  been  abandoned  he  found  blue 
clay,  identical  with  the  lias  and  belonging  the  the  liassic  age. 
He  was  told  that  it  came  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  but  he 
could  not  believe  it,  as  it  was  so  much  younger  than  the  sur- 
rounding strata.  The  captain  of  the  mine  told  him  that  they 
left  off  working  in  the  blue  clay,  and  he  (Mr.  Moore)  had  the 
mine  uncovered  to  prove  it.  He  found  it  difficult  to  descend 
the  mine  by  means  of  ladders,  but  he  safely  reached  the  bottom, 
where  he  found  that  the  vein  had  been  filled  up  in  the  way  he 
had  stated,  and  discovered  150  species  of  liassic  shells,  found  on 
the  top  of  the  Mendips  carried  down  nearly  three  hundred  feet 
in  a carboniferous  limestone  fissure.  Mr.  Moore  concluded  by 
stating  that  in  this  district,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Frome 
especially,  as  much  interest  can  be  found  geologically  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Tait  handed  in  a note  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Moore^s 
paper,  but  unfortunately  the  hour  was  so  late  that  the  President 
was  not  able  to  arrange  that  it  should  be  read.  The  substance 
of  it  was  that  according  to  Mr.  Moore’s  theory  concerning  the 
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age  of  the  stratum  under  consideration,  it  was  necessary  to 
suppose  an  unconformability  between  the  middle  and  upper 
lias  to  explain  the  phenomenon  required  by  his  supposition. 
Mr.  Tait  considers  that  the  stratum  of  clay  which  intervenes 
between  the  so-called  marlstone  and  the  inferior  oolite  of  the 
Radstock  district,  which  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Moore  at  50  feet 
in  the  Tunley  bank,  and  which  is  said  by  him  to  belong  to  the 
upper  lias,  really  forms  part  of  the  middle  lias.  Only  a day  or 
so  before  Mr.  Tait  had  gathered  near  Wellow,  on  the  line  of 
railway  towards  Radstock,  most  decided  fossil  evidence  as  to 
the  age  of  the  stratum.  The  section  displayed  inferior  oolite 
resting  on  about  20  feet  of  a bluish  sandy  clay,  with  small  clay 
stones  and  a few  fossils  for  the  most  part  fragmentary  but  de- 
terminable. The  fossils  put  in  evidence  were  Belemnites,  s.  p., 
Monotis  inequivalvis,  Pecten  priscus,  Plicatula  spinosa,  Penta- 
crinus  scalaris,  and  some  others,  the  midliassic  age  of  which 
cannot  be  doubted.  In  the  north  of  this  district  it  was  true  that 
the  upper  lias  existed  below  the  inferior  oolite,  but  there  the 
succession  of  the  middle  and  upper  liassic  strata  was  complete, 
for  there  the  marlstone  was  the  highest  stratum  of  the  middle  lias, 
and  was  not  coterminous  with  that  of  Radstock.  He  stated 
that  in  passing  south  from  Bath  the  upper  lias  was  truncated ; 
then  the  higher  marlstone  disappeared,  and  thus  the  inferior 
oolite  finally  rested  on  the  subjacent  clay  bed,  which  overlies  the 
marlstone  of  Radstock.  So  then  there  was  no  necessity  for 
calling  in  the  aid  of  an  unconformability  between  the  middle 
and  upper  lias. 

Mr,  Sanford  said  that,  though  no  one  could  possibly  dispute 
the  value  of  Mr.  Moore’s  palaeontological  researches,  he  dis- 
sented from  his  views  of  the  physical  phenomena,  which  caused 
the  denudation  of  the  older  rocks.  The  upheaval  and  denuda- 
tion of  the  Mendips  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  a similar 
upheaval  and  crumpling,  and  with  a similar  planing  down  of 
rocks  of  a like  age  which  had  taken  place  throughout  the  south- 
west of  England,  and  particularly  in  the  country  between 
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Dartmoor  and  Exmoor,  where  the  rocks  were  crumpled  like 
sheets  of  paper  squeezed  together  in  the  hand,  and  were  planed 
oiF  again  by  some  agent  similar  to  that  which  had  planed  the 
Mendips.  He  stated  that  the  hollows  of  these  rocks  were  filled 
with  aqueous  deposits  of  similar  age  j that  the  earliest  of  these 
secondary  deposits  were  of  Triassic  age,  that  there  were  no 
rocks  of  Permian  age  west  of  the  Mendips,  and  that  there  was 
consequently  the  enormous  Permian  age  to  be  accounted  for. 
He  stated  that  subaqueal  deposits,  except  coal,  were  rare,  and 
that  submarine  denudation  was  altogether  unknown  and  in- 
conceivable. Hence  he  argued  that  the  great  upheaval  and 
denudation  of  the  whole  district  took  place  during  the  Permian 
period  ; that  the  upheaval  would  have  probably  produced 
mountains  of  enormous  height,  which  would  have  furnished  an 
agent  quite  powerful  enough  to  have  effected  the  denudation, 
viz.,  glaciers  of  immense  length  and  thickness.  He  suggested 
that  search  should  be  made  beneath  the  Triassic  and  Rhaetic 
beds  for  ice  scratches,  which  might  in  some  cases  be  still  pre- 
served. If  any  such  were  found  it  would  go  far  to  settle  the 
question. 

A large  number  started  from  the  George  at  10  a m.  for  the 
Excursion.  The  road  taken  led  over  Innox  hill,  from  which 
there  was  a beautiful  view  of  the  town,  and  then  entered 
Orchardleigh  Park,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Champneys  family, 
where  a new  house  has  been  built  by  the  present  owner.  Sir 
Win.  Duckworth.  A halt  was  made  on  Murtry  hill  to  examine 
the  Cromlech.  The  Society  visited  these  stones  on  July  llth, 
1850  (Vol.  I.  part  i.  p.  40),  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  with  the  attention  which  they  most  certainly 
deserve.  On  this  occasion  the  Society  was  fortunate  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  its  members,  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  one  of  the 
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most  judicious  and  learned  authorities  on  primeval  monuments. 
The  substance  of  Mr.  Barnwell^s  explanation,  which  he  has 
prepared  for  the  Society,  is  as  follows  : — 

Although  these  primitive  remains  are  unusually  (even  for  this 
class  of  remains)  scanty  and  imperfect,  yet  they  are  by  no  means 
unimportant  or  devoid  of  interest.  Of  their  real  character 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  they  are  rightly  described  in  the 
Ordnance  Map  as  what  is  popularly  known  as  a Cromlech.  It 
may  not,  indeed,  in  the  present  instance  be  easy  to  present  a 
complete  restoration  of  the  original  structure  without  a con- 
siderable amount  of  conjecture  : an  element  in  such  matters  to 
be  handled  with  caution,  and  not  used,  as  lately  has  been  the 
case  in  a well  knowm  instance',  with  unqualified  audacity,  as  if 
mere  guess  work  and  undoubted  facts  were  one  and  the  same 
thing.  The  character  however  of  these  stones  is  so  patent  to 
every  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  similar 
ones,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  a modern  tradition  that 
these  stones  are  not  ancient  at  all,  but  were  erected  by  a former 
owner  of  the  estate  for  some  curious  reason ; but  if  report  speaks 
truly,  that  gentleman  was  the  most  unlikely  of  men  to  have 
thus  amused  himself  by  setting  a trap  for  unwary  antiquaries  or 
for  his  private  amusement.  But  another  and  a genuine  local 
tradition  exists  which  annihilates  the  one  alluded  to,  for  the 
natives  of  the  district  to  this  day  have  a dread  of  passing  near 
the  stones  except  in  broad  daylight,  as  if  there  were  still  re- 
maining the  notion  that  they  marked  a place  of  burial,  or  perhaps 
of  Pagan  rites,  in  which  Satan  may  have  taken  an  active  part. 
Such  traditions  are  not  uncommon  both  in  these  islands  and 
France,  although  they  vary  in  details.  Among  them  is  the 
one  connected  with  remarkable  line  of  tall  stones  near  Fish- 
guard, marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map  as  Parc-y  Marwy  or  field 
of  the  deady  to  avoid  which  the  peasants  after  night  all  make  an 
enormous  detour  to  the  left  as  one  goes  towards  Newport.  This 
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circuitous  route  was  formerly  on  the  open  heath,  long  since  en- 
closed, but  stiles  have  been  placed  probably  to  prevent  persons 
making  gaps  through  the  fences.  This  deviating  path  is  now 
the  regular  pathway  used  after  nightfall,  for  in  the  day  time 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  dread  of  passing  near  the 
stones.  The  story  of  the  Lady  in  White  haunting  these  mys- 
terious relics,  although  firmly  believed,  may  be  a comparatively 
late  addition  to  the  earlier  superstition.  To  find  something 
of  the  same  feeling  in  Somersetshire  in  connexion  with  a similar 
memorial,  as  in  the  present  instance,  is  not  devoid  of  interest ; 
for  that  the  Orchardleigh  stones  are  connected  with  a burial 
place  may  be  assumed  as  a fact,  or  if  not  exactly  an  established 
fact,  it  is  a conclusion  arrived  at  both  from  analogy  and  common 
reason.  The  original  work  in  its  complete  state  consisted  of  a 
large  mound,  the  base  of  which,  but  at  some  short  distance,  was 
surrounded  by  a circular  bank  of  earth.  Between  this  and  the 
base  of  the  mound  is  a small  stone,  not  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
larger  ones,  of  oolite,  and  as  in  many  instances  graves  were 
surrounded  by  circles  of  stones  placed  at  regular  intervals,  the 
stone  in  question  may  be  one  of  these,  and  the  last  survivor  of 
the  ring.  Whether  others  exist  beneath  the  ground  might  be 
ascertained  by  probing  with  an  iron  bar,  as  such  a mode  of  dis- 
posing of  such  stones  by  burial  was  sometimes  thought  easier 
than  by  carting  away  or  breaking  up.  In  ordinary  cases  the 
grave  proper  is  found  on  or  near  the  original  level  in  the  centre 
of  the  mound.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  a little  on  one  side. 
Whether  there  was  a second  and  more  central  chamber  cannot 
now  be  ascertained,  but  as  there  are  many  instances  of  two, 
three,  or  even  more,  such  chambers  under  one  tumulus,  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  also  may  not  be  an  instance  of  the 
kind.  In  the  cases  of  urns,  or  other  similar  interments  of  a 
smaller  class,  the  finding  of  them  under  the  shoulder  of  the 
tumulus  is  not  uncommon.  A mound  of  the  size  required  in 
this  case  could  not  be  heaped  up  without  much  labour,  and 
therefore  would  be  utilised  by  secondary  and  subsequent  inter- 
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ments,  and  in  many  cases  the  original  mound  is  added  to  from 
time  to  time,  thus  forming  the  long  barrows  not  uncommon  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Wilts. 

The  remains  of  this  chamber  have  been  so  mutilated  and 
ill-treated  that  the  exact  dimensions  and  position  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  made  out.  The  large  upright  stone  is  evidently  a 
part  of,  or  one  side  of  it ; the  smaller  stone  leaning  against  it 
has  been  broken.  In  its  complete  state  it  may  have  formed  the 
opposite  side,  but  the  whole  arrangement  is  very  uncertain. 
Nor  is  it  a matter  of  much  consequence.  All  that  is  important 
to  establish  is  that  the  present  stones  have  formed  part  of  an 
original  chamber,  and  have  been  covered  over  by  a mound. 

Prebendary  Clutterbuck,  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  stated 
that  after  digging  at  the  foot  of  the  larger  stone,  to  a dis- 
tance equal  to  its  height  above  the  ground,  the  labourers  were 
unable  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  it,  so  that  the  actual  length  of 
it  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  worth  ascertaining  at  the  risk  of 
overthrowing  it.  The  sinking  such  stones  so  deeply  into  the 
ground  was  not  done  without  reason,  for  as  they  had  to  bear  a 
ponderous  capstone  or  cover,  as  well  as  the  superincumbent 
earth  or  stones,  of  which  the  enveloping  mound  was  composed, 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  their  perpendicular  posi- 
tion should  be  preserved,  as  under  such  great  pressure  any 
inclination  of  them  would  probably  become  fatal  to  the  chamber. 
And  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  capstones  also  are  neces- 
sarily enormously  massive  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  artificial  mountain  resting  on  them,  so  that  extra  pressure  is 
thus  exerted  on  the  supporters,  which  would  give  way  unless 
the  stones  retained  their  vertical  position.  Hence  we  have  an 
indirect  argument  in  the  deep  sinking  of  the  supporters  that 
every  chamber  without  exception  was  once  buried  beneath  a 
tumulus.  It  is  true  that  many  now  exposed  and  dilapidated 
stones  have  not  the  least  trace  of  any  covering  material  near 
them,  and  are  sometimes  found  on  bleak  rocky  ground  where  at 
the  present  time  neither  soil  or  small  stones  exist ; and  hence 
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some  have  doubted  in  such  cases  whether  there  ever  had  been  a 
tumulus,  especially  if  the  remains  are  of  any  height  and  size. 
But  whatever  some  may  think  of  the  difficulty  of  heaping 
up  such  artificial  mounds,  the  simple  answer  is  that  there  are 
several  still  existing  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  which  could 
cover  at  once  half  a dozen  of  the  largest  cromlechs  in  these 
islands.  As  to  the  want  of  the  necessary  material  being  any 
objection,  it  may  be  replied  that  centuries  ago  what  is  now 
barren  heath  may  not  always  have  been  so,  and,  even  if  it  had 
been,  what  was  required  could  be  brought  to  the  spot,  especially 
when  there  was  no  want  of  the  necessary  hands.  The  well- 
known  Tumiac  mound,  opposite  Locmariaker  in  the  Morbihan, 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  Britany,  has  partly  been  constructed  of 
layers  of  sea-sand,  placed  at  intervals,  which  sand  could  only 
have  been  brought  up  from  the  sea  shore  below  with  immense 
labour.  Plenty  of  other  suitable  material  was  available  on  or 
near  the  spot,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  these  bands  of  sand 
were  added.  It  is  clear  then  that  the  usual  arguments  against 
the  universal  use  of  mounds  over  chambers  are  of  little  value. 
Of  late  indeed  a new  fact  has  been  discovered  by  the  well- 
known  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  D.C.L.,  namely  that  the  con- 
structors of  the  larger  megalithic  monuments  built  them  to  show 
future  ages  how  clever  and  strong  they  were,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  intended  them  to  be  covered  up.  But  the  statement 
is  based  on  mere  assumption  of  the  most  gratuitous  kind,  un- 
supported by  fact  or  tradition,  or  even  common  sense.  It  does  not 
therefore  require  any  further  notice  than  to  state  that  it  proves 
how  pressed  the  upholders  of  the  theory  of  free-standing 
cromlechs  (or  cromlechs  never  covered  up  or  intended  to  be 
covered  up)  must  be  to  bring  it  forward. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Orchardleigh  monu- 
ment is  the  earthen  bank  which  encircles  it.  Many  instances 
of  mounds  surrounded  with  a low  ditch  are  found,  but  the 
raised  bank  is  much  more  rare.  Originally  the  latter  may  have 
been  more  numerous,  and  have  since  been  levelled  and  the  soil 
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spread  over  the  ground,  if  suitable  for  the  land.  The  well- 
known  example  of  Maybrough,  near  Penrith,  has  an  encircling 
wall  of  loose  stones,  strong  enough  to  form  a defensive  work,  but 
within  the  circle  is  a single  upright  stone,  one  of  the  so-called 
Druidical  stones.  It  may  have  been  used  in  after  times  as  a 
defensive  work,  but  it  seems  to  be  of  the  same  kind  of  monu- 
ment of  which  Abury  is  the  grandest  example,  for  it  is  certain 
that  its  huge  circular  bank  was  not  for  defensive  purposes. 
In  this  large  circle  there  was  probably  more  than  one  mound, 
covering  stone  chambers,  each  surrounded  by  its  own  circle  of 
stones.  There  are  of  course  other  details  in  Abury,  which  may 
be  considered  additions  or  rather  adjuncts,  such  as  the  lining  the 
inner  edge  of  the  mound  with  pillar  stones,  and  the  diverging 
avenues.  But  these  do  not  necessarily  alter  the  character  of  the 
original  work,  which  may  be  described  simply  as  a large  circular 
space  containing  various  burial  places,  all  surrounded  with  the 
enormous  bank  of  chalk  still  perfect  except  in  one  part.  On  a 
much  more  humble  scale,  the  Orchardleigh  monument  seems  to 
be  of  a similar  nature,  the  earthen  bank  enclosing  two  chambers, 
one  more  central— -now  no  more — and  the  other  on  one  side,  both 
probably  once  being  covered  by  the  same  mound.  Relics  of  this 
class  and  time  are  rare  in  the  county,  which  however  possesses 
one  of  interest  hardly  inferior  to  that  attached  to  Abury  and 
Stonehenge,  and  which  we  trust  is  safer  from  the  destroyer  than 
Abury  itself  was  a few  months  ago.  The  Orchardleigh  stones 
are  at  present  in  safe  hands,  but  the  time  may  come  when  the 
improving  landlord  or  his  tenant  may,  for  the  sake  of  the  little 
additional  space,  sweep  it  away.  It  is  the  more  important 
therefore  that  a faithful  record  and  illustration  of  it  as  it  is,  its 
dimensions  and  arrangement,  should  be  carefully  prepared  and 
committed  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  where  at 
least  it  will  be  spared  for  the  information  of  future  generations. 

A discussion  then  took  place  as  to  the  geological  nature  of 
the  stones.  Rev.  H.  H.  Win  wood  stated  that  the  two  upright 
ones  were  inferior  oolite,  and  the  third  a piece  of  millstone  grit 
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found  in  the  immediate  locality.  Soon  after  leaving  the  Park 
the  pretty  village  of 

9ultiii0tatt 

was  reached,  and  a long  halt  was  made  at  the  church.  A paper 
on  this  interesting  building,  by  Rev.  D.  M.  Clerk,  with  a litho- 
graph of  the  interior,  will  be  found  in  the  Society’s  Journal, 
Vol.  II.  pt.  ii.  p.  86.  It  consists  of  a nave  without  aisles,  a 
square  and  rather  heavy  central  tower  with  an  octagonal  stair- 
case turret,  a chancel,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  a large 
transept  and  porch.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  is  a Norman 
doorway,  with  twisted  columns,  surmounted  by  capitals,  on 
which  are  carved  the  figures  of  animals.  Within  the  crown  of 
the  arch  are  two  animals  on  either  side  of  a cross,  and  above  is 
a figure  of  the  Lord  sitting  as  Judge  of  the  World. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  said  that  the  outline  of  the  church  was 
most  singular.  The  transept-like  building  was,  he  should  think, 
bigger  at  one  time  than  the  nave.  He  remembered  that 
there  was  a somewhat  similar  projection  in  St.  Giles’s  Church, 
Northampton,  but  it  was  altogether  different  in  outline  from 
this.  The  church  was  built  originally  without  aisle  or  transept, 
and  this  great  projection  had  been  added  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  as  a chapel.  The  tower  was  Perpendicular, 
but  it  had  something  of  the  lowness  and  massiveness  of  the 
original  Norman  building.  He  had  heard  it  suggested  that  the 
Norman  church  had  an  apse,  but,  as  there  was  no  certain  rule,  the 
question  could  not  be  decided  without  digging.  As  regards  the 
interior,  Mr.  Freeman  said  that  it  would  require  a very  minute 
examination  to  make  even  a guess  at  the  different  pranks  which 
had  been  played  with  the  tower  arches.  It  was  evident  that, 
when  the  present  tower  was  built,  the  Norman  arches  were  tam- 
pered with,  and  brought  into  their  present  shape.  He  was  glad 
to  see  the  choir  in  its  proper  place  under  the  tower  between  the 
nave  and  chancel. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  said  that  the  church  was  transi- 
tional Norman,  with  a chantry  chapel  of  the  time  of  Edward  II 
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added  to  it,  in  the  form  of  a transept.  The  building  had  been 
carefully  restored,  but  he  must  protest  against  the  folly  of  en- 
couraging ivy  to  grow  over  the  walls,  and  thus  for  the  sake  of  a 
present  picturesque  effect  probably  endangering  the  safety  of 
the  building  in  the  future.  The  carved  stone  in  the  churchyard 
wall  belonged  to  the  eleventh  century,  and  that  in  the  vestry 
to  the  twelfth.  He  drew  attention  to  the  rich  Norman  font  with 
its  inscription — 

HOC  FONTIS  SACRO  PEREVNT  DELICTA  LAVACRO. 

No  one  present  was  able  to  make  out  the  remains  of  the  other 
inscription,  upon  the  edge.  From  Lullington  the  party  drove  to 

goHott  Ihilip, 

and  drew  up  at  the  famous  George  Inn, 

Mr.  Parker  said  that,  though  the  Society  had  visited  this 
house  before,  they  were  doing  rightly  in  coming  again,  as  many 
who  were  present  at  their  first  visit  had  passed  away,  and  those 
who  now  came  for  the  second  time  would  probably  be  able  to  un- 
derstand the  building  better  than  when  they  had  been  there  for 
the  first  time.  He  pointed  out  the  gables  and  chimneys,  and  said 
that  it  was  a remarkably  fine  house  of  the  kind,  and  that  there 
was  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  built  early  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Kev.  W.  Hunt  said  that  in  Murray^s  Handbook  it  was  stated 
that  the  house  was  formerly  the  grange  of  the  Prior  of  Hinton. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  he  believed  the  house  had  always  been 
an  inn,  and  in  confirmation  of  his  view  pointed  out  a corbel  by 
the  door,  which  he  believed  to  have  been  placed  there  to  support 
the  sign.  Norton  was  always  a great  place  for  wool,  and  a wool 
market  is  said  to  have  been  held  in  the  house. 

Rev.  W.  Hunt  thought  that  the  two  stories  might  be  con- 
nected. It  was  certain  that  Philip  S.  Norton  belonged  to  the 
Carthusians  of  Hinton  Priory,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Edward  I 
the  market  and  wool  fair  of  Norton  belonged  to  the  Prior,  as 
well  as  the  patronage  of  the  church  and  other  rights  : that  it 
was  not  unlikely  that  the  George  Inn  was  also  the  property  of 
the  Priory,  and  that,  though  used  as  an  hostelry,  the  large  upper 
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room  might  also  have  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  wool 
trade  of  the  Priory. 

Mr.  Walters  said  that  it  was  here  that  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth slept  on  the  night  of  June  26,  1685  ; that  the  next  day 
the  rebel  troops  got  the  better  of  the  royalist  advanced  guard 
in  a cavalry  skirmish,  and  were  able  in  consequence  to  make 
their  entrance  into  Frome  ; that,  it  was  said,  in  hopes  of  the 
reward  offered  for  the  life  of  the  Duke,  a man  fired  at  him 
as  he  stood  at  a window  of  this  house,  on  which,  according  to  a 
ballad,  the  Duke 

gently  turned  him  round 
And  said,  My  man  you’ve  missed  your  mark 
And  lost  your  thousand  pound.!^ 

The  Church  is  dedicated  to  S.  Philip  and  S.  James. 

Mr.  Freeman  described  the  tower  as  one  of  the  most  irre- 
gular he  had  ever  seen-— one  that  some  man  had  devised  out  of 
his  own  head  without  reference  to  any  other  tower.  It  was  not 
at  all  of  any  Somersetshire  type,  nor  of  any  other  type  that  he 
was  used  to  in  any  part  of  England.  The  only  point  which  it 
seemed  to  have  in  common  with  any  class  of  towers  was  the 
staircase  turret,  and  that  it  shared  with  the  Bristol  type  of 
western  towers.  Let  them  look  at  the  tower,  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top,  and  see  how  different  it  was.  If  they  took  the  best 
of  the  western  towers,  they  would  see  that  there  was  a steady 
growth  of  ornament  and  lightness  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
but  the  ornament  in  this  tower  was  scattered  about,  and  the 
lower  stage  was  much  richer  than  the  upper ; there  were 
panelling  and  niches  down  to  the  very  bottom,  while  the  battle- 
ments were  quite  plain.  The  arrangement  of  the  church  was 
eccentric  from  beginning  to  end.  In  the  inside  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  called  a regular  arcade.  There  were  un- 
doubtedly three  arches  on  one  side  ; on  the  north  side  there 
were  two  that  agreed  and  one  that  did  not.  The  two  that  did 
agree  were  at  both  ends  with  one  of  another  character  between 
them.  They  were  mere  pieces  of  masonry,  and  the  walls  must 
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have  been  cut  through  in  a strange  fashion.  In  the  arcade  of  the 
nave  was  a panelled  arch  without  any  shafts,  of  a kind  not  un- 
commonly used  between  a chapel  and  a chancel.  Here  was  a case 
where  local  records  would  be  of  use,  in  showing  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place.  If  they  could  ascertain  that  there  had 
been  a series  of  chapels  they  might  understand  what  had  been 
done.  The  best  feature  of  the  church  was  the  tower  arch,  but  it 
appeared  too  tall  for  the  remainder  of  the  church.  The  building 
would  look  better  if  there  was  a clerestory.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  were  two  squints.  As  to  the  roof,  he  said  it  made  him 
sigh  and  groan  to  find  the  very  best  features  of  English,  and  the 
special  features  of  \Yest-country  architecture  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Pakker  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  chapels  had  been 
added  to  the  church,  and  afterwards  turned  into  aisles.  He 
asked  whether  there  had  been  a clerestory. 

Mr.  Freeman  replied  that  he  saw  no  signs  of  it. 

A visit  was  then  made  to  the  dovecote  of  the  Manor  House. 
It  is  a square  building  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  and  is  in  fine 
preservation.  It  is  entered  by  a low  door,  and  has  one  small 
window.  The  walls  are  pierced  inside  with  a great  quantity  of 
square  holes,  for  the  nests  of  the  pigeons. 

cJfaitlctgh  gung^rford 

was  the  next  place  visited.  A full  description  of  the  Castle  by 
Eev.  Canon  Jackson,  with  plans,  will  be  found  in  the  Society’s 
Journal,  Yol.  HI.  pt.  ii.  p.  114.  A luncheon  was  provided  in  the 
grounds  by  the  kindness  of  some  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  afterwards 

Mr.  Parker  led  the  party  over  the  site  of  the  former 
buildings.  His  description  did  not  differ  in  any  material  point 
from  that  given  by  Canon  Jackson.  He  said  that  the  chapel 
was  remodelled  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  a medley  of  arras  and  armour  of  different  dates  and 
nations. 

Mr.  King  pointed  out  a suit  of  chain  mail  as  of  Eastern  make ; 
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and  a doublet  of  heavier  links,  which  hung  close  by,  was,  he  said, 
of  English  make  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Mr.  Hutchings  said  that  the  carving  of  the  reredos  was 
certainly  not  genuine,  and  looked  suspiciously  like  part  of  an  old 
bedstead. 

The  Parish  Church  is  dedicated  to  S.  Leonard,  and  was 
built  by  Sir  Walter  Hungerford  in  1443.  The  only  remarkable 
thing  about  it  is  an  inscribed  stone  over  the  south  porch,  which 
was  doubtless  once  the  tympanum  of  a Norman  doorway  It 
bears  the  inscription— 

Muniat  hoc  templum  cruce  glorificans  microcosmum 
Quse  genuit  Christum  miseris  prece  fiat  asylum.^’ 

Jjilitngtott 

was  the  next  halting  place,  and  was  commented  on  by  Mr. 
Freeman.  He  said  that  before  the  Perpendicular  people  began 
to  pull  the  tower  about,  it  must  have  been  a remarkably  good 
specimen  of  Norman  work.  Inside  the  tower  could  be  seen 
two  Norman  windows  completely  blocked  up,  one  of  them  by  a 
strange  buttress  ; the  belfry  window  was  very  fine.  It  was  to 
be  noted  that  this  church  had  a clerestory,  and  at  the  same 
time  high  pitched  roofs  to  the  aisles — a most  unusual  thing.  In- 
side  the  church,  Mr.  Freeman  said  that  there  the  original 
character  of  the  building  could  be  easily  seen.  There  was  the 
lean-to  of  the  original  roof,  which  spoke  for  itself.  The  church 
was  evidently  at  one  time  much  smaller,  and  had  no  aisles.  It 
had  been  rebuilt  in  Perpendicular  times  on  a good  deal  larger 
scale.  The  herring-bone  masonry  was  a bit  of  the  old  Norman 
church.  He  must  make  a protest  against  the  barbarous  custom 
of  scraping  off  the  plaster  from  the  inside  of  the  walls  of 
churches,  and  thus  leaving  them  as  bare  inside  as  they  were 
outside.  The  church  in  which  they  stood  was  an  example  of 
the  mischief  which  this  senseless  custom  did  : the  effect  of  the 
inside  was  thoroughly  spoiled  by  the  appearance  of  the  bare 
rubble  walls.  If  the  interior  were  finished  with  fine  ashlar  it 
would  be  reasonable  enough  to  have  it  uncovered,  but  there  was 
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no  sort  of  reason  for  scraping  off  the  plaster  from  rubble  walls, 
and  so  exposing  the  rudeness  of  the  material,  and  making  the 
church  look  as  if  it  were  turned  inside  out.  The  old  custom 
was  to  cover  rough  walls  inside  with  plaster,  and  the  sooner 
modern  architects  condescended  to  return  to  the  old  paths  the 
better.  It  was  said  that  Richard  the  Fearless  when  he  built  a 
certain  church  painted  it  inside  with  histories,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  do  that  here.  Before  ending  his  remarks  he  must  ask 
people  to  remember  that  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Somersetshire 
worthies,  Bishop  Beckington,  took  his  name  from  this  place. 

Mr.  Parker  expressed  his  entire  agreement  with  what  Mr7 
Freeman  had  said  about  stripping  off  the  plaster  from  the  in- 
side of  churches.  He  asked  those  present  to  observe  the  roof, 
which  he  considered  singularly  good. 

Mr.  Talbot  said  that  from  what  appeared  on  the  walls  he 
could  not  but  think  that  at  one  time  the  roof  timbers  sprung 
quite  low  down  just  above  the  capitals  of  the  pillars. 

Mr.  Parker  said  that  that  was  probably  the  case  before  the 
clerestory  was  put  in. 

Rev.  S.  L.  Sainsbury,  the  rector,  kindly  entertained  the 
company  on  the  rectory  lawn.  Before  leaving  some  of  the  party 
visited  two  of  the  old  houses,  in  which  the  village  is  rich.  One, 
occupied  by  Mr.  Meade  King,  was  not  only  well  worth  a longer 
visit  from  its  architectural  beauty,  but  also  as  containing  a rich 
collection  of  objects  of  art,  majolica  ware  and  such  like,  which 
came  from  Italy,  many  of  them  having  formerly  belonged  to 
religious  houses,  and  having  been  sold  at  their  suppression. 

After  the  dinner  at  the  George  Hotel  an 

(Bl’tning 

was  asjain  held  and  was  well  attended. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  the  word  shall  ” in 
Rule  XVH.  was  altered  to  “may.’^  Mr.  Hunt  then  announced 
that  he  had  that  day  received  a telegram  from  his  colleague, 
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Mr.  Malet,  that  Mr.  H.  Gore  Langton  had  most  liberally  given 
£50  to  the  Castle  Purchase  Fund  ; and  a vote  was  passed  that 
Mr.  Gore  Langton  and  Mr.  H.  Dan  by  Seymour  should  be  added 
to  the  present  Trustees. 

Mr.  King  then  gave  a short  and  interesting  account  of  the 
day’s  Excursion. 

The  President  said  that  the  stones  at  Orchardleigh  had 
often  been  made  the  subject  of  discussion.  He  had  heard  it 
said  indeed  that  they  were  placed  in  the  Park  not  many  years 
ago  by  Sir  T.  Champneys,  but,  though  he  had  had  this  from 
those  who  were  certainly  likely  to  know,  he  was  quite  willing  to 
believe  it  a myth,  now  that  it  had  been  contradicted  by  such  an 
eminent  authority.  He  hoped  and  trusted  that  Mr.  Barnwell 
would  convince  him  that  the  stones  were  Druidical  remains,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  might  no  longer  be  in  doubt. 

Mr.  Barnwell  hoped  to  convince  his  lordship  that  the  stones 
were  not  Druidical,  but  were  placed  in  their  present  position  at 
a far  earlier  time  than  that  in  which  Druids  are  said  to  have 
lived.  As  to  their  erection  by  Sir  Thomas  Champneys,  he  was 
the  least  likely  man  he  knew  of  to  do  such  a thing.  Mr.  Barn- 
well then  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  not  been 
present  at  Orchardleigh  that  morning  some  of  the  arguments 
on  which  he  based  his  belief  that  the  stones  were  the  remains  of 
a primeval  monument. 

The  President  then  called  on  Mr.  Me  Murtrie,  who  read  a 
valuable  paper  on  The  Physical  Geology  of  the  Carboniferous 
Strata  of  Somersetshire  and  Associated  Formations,”  which  will 
be  found  in  Part  II. 

Mr.  Saneord,  who  remarked  that  they  could  not  do  less  than 
congratulate  the  county  on  the  good  account  given  of  its  coal- 
field, said  the  paper  was  an  admirable  one.  There  was  one  thing 
in  it,  however,  to  which  he  took  exception.  Mr.  Me  Murtrie 
made  use  of  the  words  “ washed  away.’^  He  (Mr.  Sanford)  had 
previously  spoken  of  ice.  He  believed  that  Professor  Bamsay 
had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Permian  period  was  clearl}'- 
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an  ice  era.  As  he  said  on  the  preceding  night,  the  country  had 
been  raised  up  in  great  ridges,  and  in  such  a latitude  as  this 
those  mountains  could  not  exist  without  forming  glaciers  which 
cut  and  planed  down  mountain  ranges  in  a manner  that  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed.  He  did  not  think  that  the  Permian 
period,  long  as  it  was,  would  have  been  long  enough  for  the 
rocks  to  have  been  washed  away.  A greater  power  than  water 
would  be  required,  that  power  he  believed  was  moving  ice. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood  referred  to  the  paper  which  had 
just  been  read  as  the  result  of  much  patient  labour.  He  re- 
membered that  Sir  W.  Guise  on  the  previous  day  had  stated 
that  the  Mendips  were  the  consequence  of  a slow  upheaval,  that 
Mr.  Moore  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  a sudden  movement, 
and  that  Mr,  Me  Murtrie  now  referred  to  it  as  gradual.  Had 
the  Society  gone  to  Mells  they  would  have  seen  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  denudation  in  the  conglomerate  so  well  exposed 
there,  which  is  nothing  but  the  old  water  beach  of  that  period. 

Rev.  W.  Hunt  said  that  the  reason  the  Society  did  not  visit 
Mells  was  the  absence  of  Mr.  Horner. 

Mr.  Me  Murtrie  said  objection  had  been  taken  to  the  words 

washed  away.^’  They  might  be  supplemented  by  another. 
The  rock  might  have  been  ground  ” first  and  washed  away 
afterwards.  He  thought  that  water  would  not  be  suflScient  of 
itself,  and  that  if  they  could  see  evidence  of  the  ice  action  it 
would  be  a proof.  What  they  were  in  want  of  at  present  was 
proof  of  the  ice  action. 

Mr.  Sanford  hoped  that  the  paper  would  be  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  also  the  diagrams. 

Dr.  Parsons  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  “ The  Flora 
of  Eastern  Somersetshire,”  which  is  printed  in  Part  11. 

The  President  thanked  Dr.  Parsons  for  his  paper,  and  had 
no  doubt  but  that  it  would  lead  some  who  heard  it  to  take  a 
new  interest  in  their  walks  abroad.  His  Lordship  then  called 
on  Mr.  El  worthy  to  read  a paper  on  ‘‘The  Dialect  of  West 
Somerset.” 
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Mr.  Elworthy  said  that  at  this  late  hour  in  the  evening  he 
would  not  inflict  a long  paper  on  the  audience,  but,  with  his 
Lordship^s  permission,  would  put  off  the  reading  of  it  to  a more 
convenient  season. 

It  was  then  announced  that  Mr.  Elworthy’s  paper  should  be 
read  the  next  day.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  time  was  not 
found  for  this  arrangement  to  be  carried  out,  but  Mr.  Elworthy 
has  kindly  consented  to  read  his  paper  at  a future  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

The  number  of  visitors  was  so  largely  and  unexpectedly  in- 
creased that  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  providing 
enough  carriages,  and  in  getting  the  party  oflf. 

Eor  the  future  all  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  the  carriages, 
provided  by  the  Secretary  in  charge  of  the  Excursion,  should 
purchase  their  tickets  before  6 p.m.  on  the  day  before,  so  that 
he  may  know  how  many  will  want  seats.  Those  who  kindly 
comply  with  this  request  will  be  held  to  have  a prior  claim,  and 
although  the  Secretary  will  try  to  accommodate  all  who  may 
want  seats,  yet  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  who  have  not  given  this  notice  of  their  intention. 

The  route  lay  through  Blatchbridge  and  Woodlands  to 

Songipt 

which  was  reached  after  a most  lovely  drive  through  the  Park. 
The  Marquis  of  Bath  received  the  party  with  a kind  welcome, 
and  himself  led  the  visitors  through  the  corridors  and  lower 
library.  The  party  then  assembled  in  the  hall,  and  Canon 
Jackson  read  a valuable  paper  on 

ifiijasur^s  of  Songl^at, 

of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  :* — 

He  said  that  some  time  ago  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
Society’s  Secretary  to  contribute  something  for  the  Frome 
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meeting,  and  that  a text  was  given  him  on  which  to  write. 
That  text  was  a perplexing  one,  for  it  was  ‘^The  Literary- 
Treasures  of  Longleat.”  How  could  he  treat  it  without  either 
wearying  the  audience,  or  unduly  compressing  matter  which 
ought  to  fill  at  least  a volume.  Those  treasures  are,  he  said,  of 
two  kinds,  printed  books  and  manuscripts.  The  printed  trea- 
sures of  Longleat  fill  two  very  large  rooms  : that  which  is  called 
the  lower  or  modern  library  on  the  ground  floor;  and  the  upper 
or  old  library  at  the  top  of  the  house.  The  lower  library  con- 
tains a very  fine  collection  of  books,  all  arranged  and  catalogued, 
formed  chiefly  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  owner  of 
the  house.  There  are  Greek  and  Latin  classical  authors  of 
superb  editions  ; also  many  of  our  rarest  county  histories,  the 
four  first  folios  of  Shakespeare,  and  a great  number  of  those 
little  thin  4to.  volumes  much  sought  after  by  book-lovers  of  all 
species.  For  there  are  many  species  of  book-lovers  : some  like 
books  for  the  old  title  pages,  some  for  the  black  letter,  some  for 
the  illustrations,  some  for  the  bindings,  and  now  and  then  a few 
for  the  contents.  For  every  one  of  these  book-lovers  there  is 
abundance  of  interesting  matter  in  the  lower  library — Caxton’s 
« Wynkyn  de  Worde  ’’  Chaucer,  as  edited  by  William  Thynne, 
and  so  forth.  After  mentioning  some  other  rare  books  the 
learned  Canon  said  that  he  would  pass  to  the  old  library,  which, 
among  many  books  of  modern  date  placed  there  for  convenience, 
also  contained  a vast  collection  which  belonged  to  the  library  in 
the  time  of  the  first  Lord  Weymouth,  and  which  were  chiefly 
collected  by  him.  They  vrere  on  different  subjects,  but  especially 
on  the  controversial  divinity  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  first  Lord  Weymouth  was  the  friend  and  pro- 
^tector  of  Bishop  Ken,  and  they  seem  to  have  entered  together 
into  those  religious  questions  which  agitated  the  country,  and 
to  have  gathered  together  all  the  publications  which  related  to 
them.  It  is,  the  Canon  said,  not  an  uncommon  notion  among 
the  public  that  all  the  books  in  the  old  library  were  Bishop 
Ken’s  ; and  the  room  is  often  enquired  for  as  Bishop  Ken’s 
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Library/’  This  is  not  so.  The  room  itself,  without  any  man- 
ner of  doubt,  belonged  to  Lord  Weymouth,  and  so  did  the 
books.  But  the  Bishop  by  his  will  bequeathed  to  Lord  Wey- 
mouth, out  of  his  own  collection,  such  works  as  his  lordship 
might  not  have  already,  and  such  others  as  he  might  choose. 
The  room  was  no  doubt  very  much  the  daily  living  place  of  the 
good  Bishop  ; but  neither  room  nor  library  was  his  own,  further 
than  in  the  way  I have  mentioned.  There  is  also  a large  collec- 
tion of  Civil  War  tracts,  and  a great  number  of  old  geographical 
works  of  voyages  and  travels  descriptive  of  the  world  as  then 
known.  Also  many  valuable  works  on  antiquities,  coins,  and 
the  like,  such  as  are  now  seldom  met  wuth  in  private  houses ; fine 
and  costly  volumes,  the  like  of  which  indeed  are  seldom  printed 
in  our  days.  I must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  room  I am 
speaking  of,  the  old  library  upstairs,  is  indebted  for  its  contents 
not  only  to  Lord  Weymouth  and  Bishop  Ken.  At  the  further 
end  of  it,  occupying  the  entire  wall,  is  a very  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  publications,  all  upon  one  single  subject,  but  that  a 
subject  of  never-ceasing  interest— the  great  French  Revolution 
of  1792.  The  collectiqn  embraces,  I believe,  almost  everything 
that  was  published  in  France  during  that  terrible  period  of  the 
history  of  France;  and  it  includes  all  books,  pamphlets,  and 
narratives  published  not  only  in  Paris  itself,  but  in  all  the  pro- 
vincial cities  and  towns  ; describing  all  the  horrors  that  took 
-place  over  the  whole  country.  Whether  quite  unique  or  nor 
I cannot  say,  but  this  collection  is  certainly  a very  remarkable 
and  valuable  one,  and  w^as  added  to  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
house  by  the  present  owner.  Taking  this  old  library  of  Long- 
leat altogether,  it  is,  both  from  its  mere  construction  as  well  as 
its  interesting  contents,  one  of  the  most  curious  rooms  to  be 
seen  in  any  house  in  England.  The  reader  then  passed  to  the 
manuscript  treasures  and  remarked  upon  the  special  charm  w^hich 
attached  to  a treasure  of  this  kind  in  comparison  with  the  value 
of  printed  books.  Of  the  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  old  library 
it  was  impossible  to  give  anything  but  a mere  outline.  Amongst 
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them  were  named  The  Bible  in  English  after  the  translation 
usually  ascribed,  to  WicliflP,  a large  folio,  398  pp.,  pure  vellum, 
beautifully  written  and  adorned  with  illuminated  initial  letters, 
containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  complete,  and  the  pre- 
fatory epistle  of  S.  Jerome.  Another  noble  volume  comprised 
the  works  of  Zacharias  Chrysopalos,  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Next  is  a Liber  Pontificalis”  of  13th  century,  containing  the 
forms  of  certain  services  used  in  consecrations  of  churches  and 
cemeteries,  in  the  office  of  matrimony,  benediction  of  rings, 
appointment  of  abbesses,  and  the  like.  “ The  Life  of  Christ,” 
by  Bonaventure,  Bishop  of  Albania  and  Cardinal,  translated 
into  English  by  John  Morton  ; 15  th  century.  “A  Sermon  that 
S.  Austin  made  on  Christmas  Day.”  This  is  a very  curious 
old  document,  in  the  quaintest  English  possible,  and  intended 
as  the  preface  says,  for  folk  of  simple  understanding  : children 
that  haven  nede  to  be  fedde  with  mylke  of  light  doctrine,  and 
not  with  sad  meat  of  great  clergy  and  high  contemplacion.^’ 
The  spelling  of  the  words  are  very  curious.  The  teaching  of 
S.  John,  it  says,  was  given  as  treacle”  against  the  venom  of 
dyverse  heretykes  ; and  instead  of  being  called  the  Kedeemer 
our  Lord  is  spoken  of  as  the  “ Buyer-again.”  There  is  also 
a volume  of  old  English  religious  poems  of  the  15th  century, 
some  of  which  are  very  simple  and  touching,  and,  so  far  as 
I know,  have  never  been  printed.  There  should  also  be 
mentioned  Lydgate^s  ‘‘Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,”  a MS.  of 
the  15th  century,  afterwards  printed  by  Caxton.  Amongst 
a different  class  of  subjects,  relating  to  monastic  establish- 
ments, may  be  named  “ Privileges  of  the  Sanctuary  of  S. 
Peter  of  Westminster,”  an  interesting  MS.  volume  of  the 
15th  century.  Prefixed  to  it  is  a charter  of  King  Edgar,  by 
which  he  ordains  that  the  Church  of  S.  Peter  at  Westminster 
shall  become  a sanctuary  for  fugitives  of  every  degree  ; and 
other  charters  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  William  I con- 
firming the  privileges.  There  are  many  registers  of  various 
abbeys,  and  amongst  them  one  of  Glastonbury,  of  the  14th 
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century,  a fine  folio  of  440  pages  in  vellum.  Prefixed  to 
it  is  a Bull  of  Pope  John  XXI,  addressed  to  Adam,  Abbot  of 
the  monastery,  according  permission  for  his  confessor  to  forgive 
the  sins  of  the  said  Abbot  when  in  articulo  mortis^  like  as  the 
Roman  pontiffs  were  accustomed  to  do.  This  is  dated  at 
Avignon.  Then  follow  the  prefatory  matters  appointed  by 
Edward  I to  be  prefixed  to  all  monastic  chartularies,  having  rela- 
tion to  his  right  to  a feudal  superiority  over  Scotland.  There  are 
six  in  number  : — 1.  The  Genealogy  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
beginning  with  Adam  down  to  Edward  III.  2.  Concerning 
the  origin  of  Giants  in  the  Island  of  Albion.  3.  Of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  England,  4.  A citatory  letter  of  Pope  Boniface 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.  5.  A Declaration  of  the  King 
of  England  about  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  6.  A letter  of  the 
barons  to  Pope  Boniface  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Scotland.  The  date  of  the  last  charter  registered  appears 
to  be  about  1361.  At  page  427  is  a brief  register  of  the 
muniments  at  Wells.  Next  comes  a very  curious  old  book, 
commonly  called  Liber  Ruber  Bathoniae,’^  or  ‘‘  The  Red  Book 
of  Bath.’'  Why  it  is  called  a red  book  is  not  very  intelligible, 
because  it  is  bound  in  white  pigskin  on  thick  wood,  with  brass 
bosses  upon  the  sides.  Inside  of  the  upper  cover  is  a square 
hole  or  socket  let  into  the  wood  and  nearly  the  size  of  the  cover 
itself,  secured  with  a door  of  thin  iron  plate  covered  with  leather 
and  studded  with  brass  nails.  In  this  were  formerly  kept  the 
balances  for  weighing  gold,  as  appears  by  the  first  entry  in  the 
catalogue  of  contents.  It  once  belonged  to  the  monastery  at 
Bath,  and  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Thomas  Guidot,  who, 
dying  in  1703,  bequeathed  it  to  the  first  Lord  Weymouth.  I 
had  always  expected  to  find  in  this  old  MS.  a good  deal  about 
the  history  of  Bath  and  its  Abbey.  But  it  is  quite  a different 
thing.  It  is  a collection  of  most  miscellaneous  articles,  about 
thirty  in  number.  Its  date  is  1428.  There  are  short  treatises 
about  weights  and  measures,  the  Gospels,  calendars  in  rime, 
an  essay  on  phlebotomy,  the  ringing  (or  rather  beating)  of  bells 
Series y VoL  1875,  ^^rt  I. 
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— '‘^pulsatio  campanorum” — showing  how  far  that  enlivening 
recreation  is  founded  upon  ecclesiastical  law,  and  how  far  upon 
custom.  Then  come  treatises  on  the  office  of  coroner,  a charter 
of  the  forest,  the  names  of  those  who  came  over  with  William  I, 
an  assize  of  bread  and  beer,  measurement  of  land  with  the  acre- 
staflP,  and  The  Gestes  of  King  Arthur  in  rime.  This  is  a 
poem  of  642  lines,  and  is  so  curious  that  it  w^as  printed  as  the 
first  issue  of  the  publications  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 
At  intervals  of  50  or  60  verses  the  reader  is  desired  by  the 
quaint  old  poet  to  pause  and  say  a Paternoster  and  Ave.  At 
the  end  of  the  volume,  in  more  modern  writing,  is  an  account  of 
the  placing  of  a pillory  in  the  city  of  Bath,  with  a drawing  of 
that  instrument  of  publicity,  dated  1412.  There  is  an  old  rental 
of  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  and  a book  of  expenses  of  Shaftes- 
bury Abbey  (24  Hen.  VIII),  of  w^hich  Sir  W.  Uvedale,  Kt., 
was  Seneschal.  In  the  class  of  historical  works,  the  finest 
MS.  is  one  of  Josephus’  “ Wars  and  Antiquities  of  the  Jews.” 
This  is  a large  and  noble  volume  of  the  15th  century,  in  a 
clear  hand  in  pure  vellum.  Another  MS.  is  a curious  volume 
(30  Hen.  VIII)  being  a list  of  all  the  English  residents  in  the 
town  of  Calais  at  that  time,  when  it  belonged  to  England  ; the 
names  of  the  men,  women,  and  children,  strangers  and  inhabi- 
tants, scattered  through  the  twelve  wards  of  His  Majesty’s  towm ; 
with  devices  for  its  fortification,  victualling,  wages  of  workmen, 
&c.  Then  is  a MS.  copy  of  a very  celebrated  book  called 
“Leicester’s  Commonwealth,”  being  a virulent  attack  by  Parsons 
the  Jesuit  (or  some  one  else  so  called),  upon  the  character  and 
life  of  Eobert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  This  was  secretly 
circulated,  but  only  in  manuscript,  for  many  years,  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  Privy  Council  had  published  a protest  against 
it  as  a slanderous  story.  A greater  pack  of  lies  against  a very 
eminent  man  was  never  whipped  up  together,  and  unluckily 
Scott’s  novel  of  Kenilworth,  being  built  upon  it,  is  not  only 
full  of  the  grossest  historical  errors,  but  has  stamped  Dudley’s 
name  with  a most  unjust  stigma,  which  perhaps  may  never  be 
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effaced.  There  are  also  some  volumes  of  very  valuable  original 
letters,  which  came  from  Sheffield  Castle  when  it  was  dismantled. 
They  are  addressed  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
to  whom  the  Castle  belonged,  and  are  written  by  the  great 
statesmen  and  others  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  including 
several  from  Her  Majesty  herself  to  the  Earl.  One  begins 
“ My  dear  old  man.”  In  one  of  these  volumes  are  several  letters 
from  the  unfortunate  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  the  first  cousin  of 
King  James  I.  There  is  also  in  four  large  folio  volumes  a 
complete  history  of  the  Talbot  family  (Earls  of  Shrewsbury), 
compiled  entirely  out  of  the  records  at  Sheffield  Castle,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  Herald’s  College, 
London.  There  are  volumes  of  State  Papers,  ambassadors’ 
correspondence,  and  the  like.  A great  number  also  of  curious 
treatises  on  alchymy,  medicine,  most  curious  receipts  and  anti- 
dotes, astronomical  tables,  leech-craft,  and  astrology  ; treatises 
on  the  philosopher’s  stone-— the  secret  of  secrets — coinage  ; and 
of  ancient  law  treatises  a very  large  collection,  very  difficult  to 
read  and  still  more  difficult  to  understand  ; also  many  records 
of  Star  Chamber  proceedings,  which  are  scarce  and  valuable. 
There  are  several  volumes  of  very  old  English  and  French 
poetry  in  manuscript.  A treatise  on  chivalry,  called  Le  Livre 
des  Faiz  d’Armes,”  by  Christine  of  Pisa,  an  Italian  lady  of  the 
the  15th  century;  and  another  by  the  same  authoress,  called 
‘‘  Hector  and  Othea,”  translated  into  English  by  Stephen  Scrope, 
of  Castle  Combe,  in  Wiltshire,  son-in-law  of  Sir  John  Falstafi 
(not  the  fat  knight  of  Shakespeare).  The  Temple  of  Glasse,”  a 
poem  commonly  said  to  have  been  written  by  Chaucer,  and 
included  in  his  works.  But  it  was  not  by  him.  It  is  now 
called  The  Isle  of  Ladies.” , The  Longleat  copy  is  the  only 
MS.  of  it  known.  Also  several  other  MSS.  of  the  poems  of 
Chaucer  and  Lydgate.  In  one  called  Ipomedon,”  by  Lydgate, 
there  is  the  written  autograph  (of  great  rarity)  of  Richard  III 
when  Duke  of  Gloucester,  with  a motto  Tant  le  desiree.”  I 
may  just  mention  as  a sample  of  the  value  of  MSS.,  especially 
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when,  as  in  this  case,  they  happen  to  contain  any  rare  auto- 
graph,^ that  only  a few  weeks  ago  at  an  auction  in  London  a 
little  MS.,  which  happened  to  have  this  very  autograph  signature 
in  it,  was  sold  for  the  marvellous  sum  of  £331.  Besides  all  the 
books  and  MSS.  to  which  I have  only  very  slightly  referred 
there  is  a vast  quantity  of  original  documents  at  Longleat, 
which  have  been  all  arranged.  They  consist  of  what  we  may  call 
personal  documents  and  topographical  documents.  The  personal 
documents  relate  to  families,  and  include  a great  deal  that  re- 
fers to  many  of  the  historical  houses  of  the  country.  I only  name, 
very  cursorily,  a few  : the  Staffords  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  the 
Yeres,  the  Seymours  Dukes  of  Somerset : and  of  course  a great 
deal  that  relates  to  the  oldest  and  successive  owners  of  Longleat. 
Also  a simply  enormous  quantity  of  original  correspondence  of 
celebrated  characters.  The  topographical  department  is  very 
large  and  curious,  containing  documents  relating  to  ancient  es- 
tates-in  a great  many  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  especially, 
of  course,  Somerset  and  Wilts.  There  are  several  original 
deeds,  and  quantities  of  court  rolls  and  the  like,  relating  to 
Glastonbury  Abbey.  The  whole  of  these  documents  have  been 
put  in  order,  and  a summary  of  them  printed  in  the  Keports  of 
the  Historical  Commissioners.  As  those  Keports  present  48 
folio  pages  of  double  column  in  small  type  under  the  heads  of  the 
Marquis  of  Batffs  papers,  I need  not  say  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  attempt  going  into  particular  details.  I will  simply 
say  that  next  to  the  collection  of  Hatfield  papers  belonging  to 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  private 
collections  to  be  met  wfith.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  words  of 
the  Commissioners  : — The  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath 
is  a wonderfully  complete  and  vivid  illustration  of  our  civil, 
military,  naval,  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  from  the  earliest 
times.”  Canon  Jackson  then  showed  a curious  and  valuable 
MS.  which  he  had  lately  discovered  amongst  some  papers  of  a 
different  nature  belonging  to  the  Marquis.  It  was  a Kegister 
of  the  holdings  of  the  tenants  of  Glastonbury  in  the  time  of 
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Abbot  Henry  de  Soliaco,  about  1189.  This  MS.  is  a perfect 
mine  of  knowledge,  for  it  contains  not  only  interesting  topo- 
graphical and  archseological  particulars,  but  also  much  which  is 
of  the  highest  degree  important  to  the  historian  in  the  names  of 
the  tenants,  and  the  position  held  by  those  who  were  called  by 
them. 

Sir  W.  Medlycott  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to 
the  Marquis  of  Bath  for  his  kindness,  and  to  Canon  Jackson 
for  the  exceedingly  interesting  information  which  he  had  given 
to  them. 

Mr.  Parker  made  a few  remarks  on  the  architecture  of 
Longleat  House,  describing  it  as  perhaps  the  finest  Elizabethan 
house  in  the  kingdom,  and  almost  entirely  unaltered.  He 
pointed  out  the  ditference  between  an  Elizabethan  and  what 
he  might  call  a mediaeval  house  ; and  described  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  dining  hall.  , It  was  not  possible  to  fix  the  exact 
date  of  this  house  for  it  was  twenty  years  in  building. 

The  party  then  drove  to 

golttull  I|uarnij0 

where  Mr.  Moore  expounded  the  geological  lessons  to  be. learned 
there.  At  the  first  quarry  he  remarked  that,  when  the  British 
Association  came  there,  he  asked  a question  as  to  what  geological 
section  he  was  then  standing  on.  A gentleman  who  had  just 
prepared  a geological  map  at  once  replied  that  he  must  be 
standing  on  Carboniferous  Limestone.  Well,  that  was  a natural 
supposition,  Carboniferous  Limestone  being  incident  to  the 
district  ; but  he  (Mr.  Moore)  rather  surprised  them  by  pointing 
out  within  a few  square  yards  Inferior  Oolite,  Lias,  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone,  and  Ehaetic  beds  containing  teeth  and  other 
remains.  He  himself  was  standing  on  a mineral  vein  filled  up 
with  crystallised  carbonate  of  lime.  So  that  there  were  several 
distinct  geological  formations  in  that  little  patch  of  ground. 
Close  by  was  a cavern  which  might  contain  remains  of  elephants, 
hippopotami,  rhinoceri,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  glacial  period. 
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In  the  Inferior  Oolite  were  all  the  shells  of  that  period  | in  the 
Liassic  Conglomerate  were  all  the  various  shells  of  the  liassic 
period,  and  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  had  all  the  usual 
fossils. 

At  another  quarry  Mr.  Moore  pointed  out  that  there  were 
as  many  as  thirteen  veins  of  younger  age  going  down  from  the 
top  to  the  base  of  the  older  Carboniferous  Limestone  rock. 
Here  could  be  seen  traces  of  iron  ore,  lead  and  calamine  in  the 
veins,  and  amongst  the  fossils  had  been  found  microlestes,  teeth 
of  sargodon  and  lepidotus^  scales  of  gyrolepisj  &c.  Acrodus  was 
also  very  abundant.  A third  quarry  was  also  visited  where  the 
microlestes  was  found. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Win  WOOD  would  not  discuss  Mr.  Moore^s  facts 
which  rested  on  too  firm  a basis,  but  would  venture  to  differ 
from  some  of  his  theories.  One  of  these  theories  was  regarding 
the  upheaval  of  the  Mendips,  which  as  they  had  heard  yesterday, 
Mr.  Moore  considered  the  effect  of  an  upthrust  from  below. 
Now  if  such  had  been  the  case  surely  the  fissures,  instead  of 
widening  as  they  descended— a fact  which  Mr.  Moore  had  stated 
was  their  special  peculiarity— -would  have  lessened  and  become 
narrower  below,  and  would  have  been  wider  above.  But  if  they 
took  the  contrary  theory,  that  those  disturbances  were  caused 
by  shrinkage  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  consequent  subsi- 
dence, the  wedge-shaped  masses  would  descend  in  such  a way 
as  to  narrow  the  fissures  at  the  top  and  widen  them  at  the 
bottom . 

Mr.  Moore  said  his  impression  was  that  the  Mendips  had 
been  carried  bodily  forward  at  their  fullest  elevation  for  a con- 
siderable distance  to  the  north,  that  consequently  there  had  been 
a tendency  of  the  great  mass  of  limestones  to  return  again  to 
their  original  position,  and  accordingly  they  gave  way  in  various 
parts  and  became  cracked  and  fissured— not  all  at  the  same 
time  but  at  different  geological  periods.  If  this  was  the  case 
it  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  the  fissures  would  widen  at 
the  bottom.  In  remarking  that  the  veins  widened  as  they 
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passed  downwards,  he  only  intended  to  apply  the  observation  to 
the  40  or  50  feet  seen  in  the  face  of  the  limestone  quarries  : 
there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that,  like  most  fissures  and  veins 
found  in  the  older  rocks,  they  widened  out  in  pockets,  and  then 
contracted  so  as  occasionally  to  be  almost  lost;  this  might  be 
repeated  again  and  again  as  they  passed  downwards  in  a forma- 
tion of  such  thickness  as  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

flunttJi) 

was  next  visited,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  the  party  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Mr.  Parker  described  the  ruin  as  the  remains  of  a strongly 
fortified  manor  house  of  the  fourteenth  century,  about  the  time 
of  Edward  II.  The  corbels  running  round  the  top  of  the  tower 
once  upheld  wooden  galleries  from  which  stones  could  be  hurled 
upon  invaders.  It  was  a small  building  for  an  Edwardian 
Castle,  but  full  of  interest.  It  was  once  divided  into  four 
storeys.  The  two  lower  storeys  contained  the  kitchen,  the 
servants^  rooms  and  domestic  offices  and  the  dining  hall ; the 
two  upper  were  devoted  to  the  family  and  state  apartments.  At 
one  end  of  the  building  in  one  of  the  towers  could  be  traced  a 
sacrarium  and  a little  oratory.  It  was  probable  that  when 
necessary  the  room  adjoining  was  used  as  a chapel,  and  that 
the  sacrarium  was  at  other  times  curtained  off.  Several  Avindows 
and  one  of  the  fireplaces  were  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  It 
had  a moat  all  round  it,  and  Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  the  holes 
through  which  the  chains  of  the  drawbridge  probably  once 
passed  on  the  basement  floor  on  the  side  facing  the  village. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  these  holes  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  at 
all  like  those  which  would  have  made  for  such  a purpose. 
He  did  not  believe  the  drawbridge  was  on  that  side  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  Talbot  upheld  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Parker;  and 
Mr.  Sanford  and  others  also  agreed  in  thinking  it  most  probable 
that  the  holes  were  used  for  working  the  drawbridge. 
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most  probably  partakes  of  the  same  history  as  the  Castle.  It 
was  no  doubt  built  by  the  DelamereSj  and  was  extensively 
altered  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI L 

Mr.  Parker  said  that  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  the 
denudation  of  the  neighbourhood,  about  which  they  had  heard 
so  much,  had  affected  Nunney  Church.  There  had  evidently 
been  a considerable  denudation,  which  he  thought  must  have 
been  caused  by  glacial  action,  for  he  never  saw  a church  with  a 
more  icy  look  about  it.  The  chief  features  were  the  ancient 
squints,  the  piscina,  the  font,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Delameres. 
He  could  not  avoid  referring  to  the  fine  rood  screen  which  at 
that  moment  was  standing  in  the  temporary  museum  at  Frome, 
and  which  had  been  taken  from  its  place  in  that  church.  He 
was  told  that  one  of  the  Churchwardens  had  presumed  to 
sell  this  beautiful  part  of  the  church  fittings  to  some  person  in 
the  neighbourhood.  He  did  not  know  if  the  Churchwarden 
who  had  done  this  thing  was  then  present,  but  he  begged  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  done  an  illegal  act,  and  the  sooner  he  took 
steps  to  undo  the  mischief,  the  better  for  himself  and  for  all 
parties.  The  screen  was  a peculiarly  good  one,  it  fitted,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  but  that  it  had  been  made  for 
the  church.  The  sale  of  it  for  a mere  trifle  by  those  who  should 
have  been  its  most  jealous  guardians  was  a disgrace  to  the 
parish,  and  indeed  to  the  county.  The  roof  of  the  nave  was 
in  a wretched  state.  He  could  not  approve  of  the  attempts  at 
restoration  which  had  been  made  in  the  interior. 

The  hall  of  an  old  manor  house  near  the  church,  now  used  as 
a lumber  store,  still  preserves  a fine  roof,  music  gallery,  and 
screen.  It  is  called  the  Nunnery,  but  of  course  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  Nuns  : it  is  a purely  secular  building. 

A pleasant  drive  through  Ridgway  brought  the  party  to 

the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  the  President  of  the 
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Society,  who  gave  his  numerous  visitors  a hearty  welcome. 
Some  time  was  spent  in  admiring  the  choice  pictures  which 
adorn  the  suite  of  rooms  and  the  corridor  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  party  then  gathered  in  the  billiard  room  where  several 
curious  and  interesting  objects  had  been  laid  out. 

The  President  pointed  out  2i  facsimile  of  the  original  orrery, 
now  at  Cambridge.  This  instrument  was  invented  by  George 
Graham  about  1700,  and  was  presented  to  John,  Earl  of  Orrery, 
after  whom  it  was  named  at  the  suggestion  of  Steele.  His 
Lordship  also  called  attention  to  a number  of  original  letters  by 
distinguished  men,  including  Pope,  Swift,  Dr.  King,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  with  a vast  amount  of  bad  spelling,  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke  ; to  the  Prayer  Book  which  w’as  the  constant  com- 
panion of  Charles  I,  and  which  contained  some  notes  in  the. 
King’s  handwriting  ; to  the  original  air  pump  of  Robert  Boyle, 
the  philosopher,  and  to  different  other  curiosities,  among  which 
should  be  mentioned  a fine  and  most  rare  edition  of  Cmsar, 
with  the  famous  illustration  of  the  black  bull.  Lord  Cork 
stated  that  a church  formerly  stood  on  the  lawn  immediately  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  a framed  notice  which  hung  in  the  room 
gave  the  following  account  of  one  of  the  many  unknown  or 
forgotten  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  Church  and  King,  who  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  little  building. 

Upon  the  ruin  of  the  Royal  Family  and  the  death  of  the  King^  Lord  Broghily 
Earl  of  Orrery y retired  to  Marston  Housey  situate  in  Englandy  nvhich  his  father y 
Richardy  Earl  of  Corky  had  bought  of  Sir  John  Hippesleyy  and  njoas  formerly 
part  of  Edmundy  Earl  of  Cornnvallis' s estate. 

Lord  Broghil  used  to  repeat  a singular  incident.  The  parish  church  of 
Marston  is  ‘very  near  to  the  Mansion  house.  Lord  Orrery  never  failed  to  go 
thither  on  a Sunday y but  one  Sunday  having  sat  there  some  timey  and  being  dis- 
appointed of  the  then  qualified  minister y his  lordship  voas  preparing  to  return 
home  vjhen  his  stenvard  told  him  a person  in  the  church  offered  to  preach.  His 
lordshipy  though  he  looked  upon  the  proposal  only  as  a piece  of  enthusiasmy  gave 
permissiouy  and  voas  never  more  surprised  or  delighted  than  voith  the  sermony 
vjhich  vjas  filled  voith  learning y sense y and  piety.  His  lordship  voould  not  suffer 
the  preacher  to  escape  unknovony  but  invited  him  to  dinner y and  inquiring  of  him 
his  namey  lifey  and  fortune y received  this  ansvoer : My  Lord,  my  name  is 

Ashbery  j I am  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Englandy  and  a loyal  subjeSi  of  the 
King.  I have  lived  three  years  in  a cottage  under  your  voarren  voally  voithin  a 
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fenv  paces  of  your  lordship's  house ; my  son  lives  voith  me^  and  voe  dig  and  read 
by  turns.  I have  a little  money  and  some  Jevj  hooks.,  and  I submit  cheerfully  to 
the  vjill  of  Providence."  This  nvorthy  and  learned  man^  for  such  Lord  Orrery 
alvjays  called  him^  died  at  Marston  some  years  after ^ hut  not  until  his  lordship 
had  obtained  an  allovjance  of  per  annum  for  him  voithout  any  obligation 
of  taking  the  covenant. 

Luncheon  was  then  announced  and  a large  party  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  noble  President.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon 
was  spent  in  strolling  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house  which 
commands  a splendid  view. 

Mr.  H.  Danby  Seymour  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
to  Lord  Cork  for  the  kind  and  able  way  in  which  he  discharged 
the  office  of  President. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  also  due  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Dickinson, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  and  to  the  other  gentle- 
men who  served  upon  it,  and  above  all  to  Mr.  George  Walters, 
the  Local  Secretary,  who  gave  much  valuable  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  the  preparations  which  had  to  be  made  for  the  Meeting. 
The  Frome  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  kindly  placed 
their  building  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  during  its  visit,  and 
the  Local  Museum  was  held  there. 
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contained  some  exceedingly  interesting  objects,  for  the  loan  of 
many  of  which  the  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Singer 
of  Frome,  a name  which  is  well  known  to  lovers  of  the  antique. 
Amongst  the  most  noteworthy  articles  were — 

A collection  of  chalices  for  the  service  of  the  Altar,  most  of 
them  lent  by  Mr.  Singer,  amongst  which  was  a silver  one  of 
English  make  with  date  1570 ; the  chalice  of  Beckington  Church, 
lent  by  the  Eector,  1571 ; the  chalices  of  Tellisford,  Nunney, 
and  Elm. 

A collection  of  Koman  coins  of  different  dates,  lent  by 
Mr.  Singer. 

A perfectly  unique  collection  of  Wedding  and  Betrothal  Eings, 
mostly  collected  in  Somersetshire  by  Mr.  Singer,  many  of  them 
having  beautiful,  and  some  with  strange,  mottoes. 

A number  of  Eoman  coins  and  other  articles  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Shore,  and  found  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  Koman  villa  at 
Whatley,  discovered  by  and  belonging  to  that  gentleman. 

A curious  map  of  the  Mynedeep  Forest,  with  its  circum- 
jacent villages  and  lands,^^  painted  on  panel,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  F.  Horner. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  also  exhibited  a fine  series  of  photographs 
illustrating  his  discoveries  in  Kome. 
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ADDITIONS  SINCE  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  LAST  VOLUME: 

The  Archceological  Journal, 

Journal  of  the  British  Archceological  Association^  and  Index  to 
the  first  30  vols. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 

The  Wiltshire  Archceological  and  Natural  History  Magazine. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archceological  Association 
of  Ireland. 

Proceedings  and  Annual  Report  for  1875  of  the  Geologists* 
Association. 

Proceedinqs  of  the  Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Field  Club. 

Proceedings  of  the  Bristol  Naturalists^  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Liverpool^  No.  29. 

Report  of  the  Smithsoniaii  Institution,  US.,  1874. 

Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.,  vol.  vi. 

Associated  Architectural  Societies^  Reports  and  Papers. 

A sketch  of  the  male  descendants  of  Joscelin  de  Louvain,  the 
Second  House  of  Percy.,  Earls  of  Northumberland ; and  Life  of 
Judge  Jeffreys,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Surtees. 

Excavations  at  the  Cave  of  the  Kesslerloch ; and  Roman  Imperial 
Profiles ; and  Notes  on  Trappean  Rocks,  by  the  Author,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Lee. 

Savnge’s  History  of  Taunton,  by  Mr.  li.  Barnicott. 

The  Historie  of  this  Iron  Age,  1659,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Prosser. 
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The  Visitation  of  Yorkshire,  1584-5  and  1612,  by  the  Author, 
Mr.  Joseph  Foster. 

Archceologia  Cambrensis,  vol.  iii.,  3rd  series,  to  vol.  vi.,  4th 
series^  19  vols..  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell. 

Notes  on  Croquet,  by  the  Author,  Dr.  Prior. 

The  Dialect  of  West  Somerset,  by  the  Author,  Mr.  F.  T. 
Elworthy. 

La  Gerarchia  Cattolica  e la  Famiglia  Pontificia,  1876,  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Parfitt. 

West  Somerset,  by  the  Author,  Mr.  E.  Jeboult. 

A classified  Index  to  the  Transactions,  Proceedings,  and 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  by  the 
Author,  Mr.  G.  W.  Ormerod. 

Address  delivered  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  1876,  by  Mr.  J.  Evans. 

The  Abbey  of  S.  Mary,  in  the  Vale  of  Flowers,  Cleeve,  Co* 
Somerset,  by  the  Author,  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcot. 

Dixon’s  Lije  of  Admiral  Blake  (purchased). 

Return  of  the  Owners  of  Land  in  England  and  Wales,  1873 
(purchased). 

Fac-simile  of  Magna  Charta,  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Malet. 

Coloured  engravings  of  Roman  Pavements  found  at  Wellow, 
by  Rev.  W.  B.  Doveton. 

Carved  oak  lintel,  from  the  fish  market  at  Axbridge,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Yatman. 

Encaustic  tiles,  from  Poyntington,  by  Miss  Heale. 

An  old  painting  of  “ Meyndeepe,  with  its  Adjacent  Villages 
and  Laws,’^  by  Mr.  Wm.  George. 

A pair  of  jack-boots  and  two  swords,  found  inside  a partition 
in  the  Manor  House  at  Burrow,  by  Major  Barrett. 

Model  of  the  tomb  of  Scipio  ; • lamp  and  model  of  a tomb 
from  Herculaneum ; Burmese  idol  ; and  rock  and  mineral 
specimens  from  Italy,  by  Miss  Kemeys  Tynte. 

Stone  axe,  from  an  ancient  burial  ground  near  Milwaukie, 
Wisconsin,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Goodland. 
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Ancient  dagger,  found  at  Staplegrove,  and  an  old  glass  bottle 
with  the  Carew  crest,  by  Mr.  Turner. 

Some  old  newspapers  and  Somersetshire  tokens,  by  Rev.  G. 
G.  Beadon. 

Cannon  ball,  taken  from  the  breast  of  a man  in  Westonzoyland 
churchyard,  and  a cannon  ball  from  Sedgemoor,  by  Mr.  Turner, 
Kingston. 

Polished  stone  axe,  and  an  old  gun,  encrusted  with  sand  and 
pebbles,  dredged  from  the  sea,  by  Mr.  W.  Maynard. 

The  spur-winged  goose,  in  case,  by  Mr.  Jno.  Marshall. 

Fossil  Turtle,  found  near  Swauage,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Warre 
Tyndall. 

A collection  of  52  Taunton  farthings;  other  Somersetshire 
tokens,  and  some  Roman  and  English  coins  (purchased). 

Specimens  of  leaf  anatomy  ; Indian  spears,  shield,  and  clubs ; 
case  containing  collection  of  minerals  ; cases  of  birds  (purchased). 

141  volumes  of  the  Publications  of  the  Record  Commission, 
transferred  from  the  library  of  the  Somerset  and  Taunton 
Institution,  by  order  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Committee. 


The  Quekett  Collection.— The  Committee  have  also 
the  pleasure  to  report  that  the  valuable  collection  formed  by  the 
late  Professor  and  Mr.  Edward  Quekett,  and  for  many  years 
deposited  in  the  Hanging  Chapel  at  Langport,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Society's  Museum.  This  has  been  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Edwd.  Quekett. 


*The  Museum. 
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Deposited  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  Somerset  and 
Taunton  Institution, 


Collection  of  so-called  Kimmeridge  coal  money  ; key  found 
in  the  Castle  Moat,  Taunton ; stone  hatchet  used  by  the 
Canadian  Indians  ; bronze  celt  ; antique  bronze  figure  of 
Hercules  ; fragment  of  tesselated  pavement  from  the  Baths  of 
Titus  ] stuccoes  preserving  colour  from  Pompeii ; cast  from  a 
monumental  tablet  from  ancient  Rome ; lamp  from  Pompeii ; 
three  Egyptian  sepulchral  stones  ; pair  of  spurs  from  West- 
minster Abbey  ; bundle  Fiji  arrows ; bundle  Indian  arrows  ; six 
Indian  axes  ; Indian  bow ; four  knives  and  daggers  ; two 
Indian  staves ; drawing  of  tesselated  pavement  at  Pitney  ; 
stone  from  the  Giants’  Causeway  ; wolf  in  case  ; osprey  ; 
snipe  \ stork. 


Dec.  7th,  1875. 

On  Evolution,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford. 

On  Evolution  in  Civilization,  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  F.R.S. 
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An  inquiry  concerning  the  real 

of  thif  latttit  of 

and  of  other  localities  mentioned  by  Asser  in  his  account  of  the  great 
struggle  which  took  place  in  the  year  878,  between  King  Mlfred 
and  the  Danes  for  the  possession  of  Wessex, 


BY  HON.  AND  RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  CLIFFORD, 

Bishop  of  Clifton. 


nnHE  battle  of  ^thandune,  which  took  place  in  the  year  878 
between  the  English  under  King  Alfred  and  the  Danish 
army  under  Gothrum,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  our  national  history.  The  existence 
of  the  English  as  a nation  was  decided  on  that  day.  The 
Danes  had  already  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of 
England,  with  the  exception  of  a portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex.  If  the  issue  of  this  battle  had  been  reversed,  if 
Gothrum  had  triumphed  instead  of  -Alfred,  the  conquest  of 
England  would  have  been  completed,  and  the  English  would 
henceforth  have  been  reduced  to  the  condition  into  which  the 
men  of  Northumbria  had  already  sunk,  of  harrowers  and 
plowers  to  the  Danes.^  This  calamity  was  averted  by  the 
(1).  Sax.  Cliron.  876. 

Neax>  Series i Fol.  L,  1875,  bl.  a 
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genius  and  perseverance  of  iElfred,  but  the  means  by  which  he 
achieved  success  are  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  very  site  of  ^thandune  itself.  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  Bratton  Hill,  near  Edington,  in  Wilts.  My 
object  in  the  present  paper  is  to  show  that  the  true  site  of 
-^thandune  is  not  in  Wiltshire  but  in  Somerset.  I shall  also 
bring  forward  evidence  regarding  other  localities  mentioned  by 
Asser  and  the  Chronicle,  and  the  identification  of  these  places 
will  enable  me  to  set  forth  a clear  and  connected  narrative  of 
the  steps  by  which  Alfred  prepared  and  achieved  this  the 
greatest  of  his  victories. 

At  the  close  of  summer  of  the  year  877  the  Danish  army,^ 
having  been  compelled  by  -Alfred  to  surrender  at  Exeter, 
swore  to  leave  Wessex,  and  withdrew  to  Gloucester  in  Mercia. 
But  on  twelfth-night,  the  6th  of  January,  878,  they  stole  out 
to  Chippenham  which  they  surprised  and  captured.  Gothrum, 
their  leader,  had  hoped  by  this  treacherous  move  to  sieze  the 
King,  but  iElfred  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  the  Danes  having 
only  partially  succeeded  in  their  object,  did  not  attempt  further 
operations  at  that  season  of  the  year.  They  rode  over  and 
subdued  to  their  will  the  surrounding  country,  but  without 
penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Wessex  they  took  up  their 
winter  quarters  in  Chippenham.  Alfred,  with  a small  band  of 
followers,  sought  for  safety  the  fastnesses  of  the  moors,  and  led 
a restless  life  amongst  the  peat  marshes  of  Somerset.  He  also 
was  forced  patiently  to  bide  his  time.  Meanwhile  the  winter 
by. 

Presently  an  event  occurred  which  is  thus  described  by 
Asser  : — “ That  same  year  a brother  of  Healfden  and  Inguar, 

(2).  This  large  heathen  army  came  over  to  England  a. d.  866,  after  which 
date  the  Saxon  Chronicle  always  refers  to  it  as  “ the  army”  se  here,”  and  Asser 
calls  it  “ Paganorum  exercitus  ; praedictus  Exercitus.”  It  was  composed, 
writes  Ingulf,  of  the  followers  of  five  kings,  and  as  many  dukes,  but  the 
supreme  command  was  intrusted  to  Gothrum,  and  under  his  artful  guidance 
“ The  army  ” steadily  pursued  the  conquest  of  England.  It  was  against  this 
army  that  /Elfrcd  had  to  contend  throughout. 
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with  three-and-twenty  ships,  leaving  the  region  of  Demetia 
where  he  had  wintered,  after  having  made  great  slaughter  of 
the  Christians  of  those  parts,  set  sail  for  Devon,  and  there  with 
twelve  hundred  men  rashly  doing,  he  was  in  the  end  defeated 
and  slain  by  the  King^’s  officers  before  the  castle  Cynwit.  For 
within  the  enclosure  of  this  same  castle  many  of  the  King’s 
officers  with  their  men  had  taken  refuge  together.  Now  when 
the  Pagans  saw  that  the  castle  was  destitute  of  provisions,  and 
without  means  of  defence  of  any  kind,  save  that  it  had  walls 
after  our  fashion,  they  did  not  attempt  to  carry  it  by  assault ; 
but  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  it  very  safe  on  all 
sides  except  towards  the  east  (as  we  ourselves  have  noticed), 
they  began  to  lay  siege  to  it,  thinking  that  those  men  driven 
by  hunger  and  thirst  and  the  blockade  would  soon  be  compelled 
to  surrender,  for  there  was  no  water  nigh  to  the  castle.  But  it 
turned  out  contrary  to  what  they  had  expected.  For  the 
Christians  waited  not  to  be  reduced  to  such  extremities,  but  in- 
spired from  heaven,  and  deeming  it  far  preferable  to  earn  either 
death  or  victory,  in  the  early  morning  suddenly  rushed  .down 
upon  the  Pagans,  and  assailing  their  enemies  like  wild  boars, 
put  to  the  sword  the  greater  part  of  them,  together  with  their 
king,  a few  only  making  good  their  escape  to  the  ships,  and 
there  they  took  no  small  amount  of  spoil.  Amongst  other 
things  they  got  possession  of  the  flag  called  the  Raven."” 

The  brother  of  Healfden  and  Inguar  here  spoken  of  is  Ubbo, 
as  we  learn  from  J ohn  Brompton  and  Gaimar.^  It  is  important 
we  should  determine  with  accuracy  the  date  of  his  landing  on 
the  English  coast.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  do  so.  It  must  have 
(3).  Ubbo  is  one  of  the  ten  chiefs  mentioned  by  Ingulph,  whose  followers 
constituted  the  Danish  army  : he  was  therefore  probably  with  Gothrum 
at  Exeter  in  the  previous  summer.  It  seems  that  the  army  on  quitting 
Exeter  sailed  round  the  Land’s  End,  and  returned  by  the  Severn  to 
Gloucester  in  Mercia.  But  on  reaching  the  Bristol  Channel  Ubbo  with  his 
followers  must  have  detached  himself  from  the  rest  and  landed  in  South  Wales 
{Demetia.  See  Poste  Britannic  Researches,  B.  11,  c.  1 ; Gildas  Ep.,  c.  31), 
where  he  ravaged  the  coast  and  took  up  his  quarters  for  the  winter.  He  was 
now  coming  over  to  England  to  rejoin  the  army  under  Gothrum  and  complete 
the  conquest  of  Wessex. 
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taken  place  in  spring:  for  Ubbo  came  from  Wales  where  he 
had  passed  the  winter.  (In  qua  hiemaverat).  It  cannot  there- 
fore have  occurred  much  before  the  vernal  equinox,  the  2l8t  of 
March,  But  neither  can  it  have  taken  place  later  than  that 
date.  For  it  was  not  till  after  ^^Ifred  had  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Ubbo  that  he  began  to  build  a fort  at  Athelney, 
and  this  he  did  at  Easter,  (Sax.  Chron.)  Now  Easter  in  that 
year  fell  on  the  23rd  of  March  ; the  landing  therefore  must 
have  taken  place  about  the  21st.^ 

The  date  being  thus  fixed,  the  site  of  the  landing  must  next 
be  determined  ; and  in  weighing  the  evidence  attention  must 
be  paid  not  only  to  each  separate  statement,  but  even  more  so 
to  the  harmony  between  those  statements  which  results  from 
the  adoption  of  the  particular  site  which  I am  about  to  indicate, 
whereas  on  every  other  supposition  those  statements  appear  to 
be  either  meaningless  or  contradictory. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  the  Danes  under  Ubbo  landed 
at  Apledore,  near  Bideford,  in  North  Devon  : now  I can  find  no 
ground  whatever  for  this  opinion.  Asser,  the  Chronicle,  and 
all  ancient  writers  assert  that  he  landed  in  Devon,  but  none  of 
them  mention  Apledore,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  have  originated 
with  an  error  of  Spelman,  who  quotes  Leland  as  his  authority. 
But  Leland  in  the  passage  referred  to  is  speaking  of  an  invasion 
which  took  place  at  Apledore  in  Kent  full  twelve  years  later, 
A.D.  893,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  which  is  quoted 
by  Leland. 

No  place  near  Apledore  in  Devon  answers  to  the  description 
given  by  Asser  of  Cynwit  Castle.  Lisson  in  his  Magna 
Britannia,,  refers  to  a paper  by  Mr.  Studley  Videt,  F.S.A.,  who 
“supposes  that  a small  fortified  spot  called  Henniborough,  or 
Ilenny  Castle,  about  a mile  north-east  of  Bideford,  was  the  site 

(4).  The  20th  of  March  was  the  feast  of  St.  Cuthbert,  to  whose  inter- 
cession .Alfred,  as  William  of  Malmesbury  informs  us,  used  to  ascribe  the 
change  which  now  took  jdace  in  his  fortunes.  Perhaps  the  death  of  Ubbo 
occurred  on  that  day. 
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of  Kynwith  Castle,  of  which  Camden  and  Baxter  had  con- 
sidered every  vestige  to  have  been  long  ago  obliterated  or 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  In  one  important  point  however,  the 
want  of  water,  it  does  not  agree  with  Asser’s  description.” 
This  circumstance  alone  is  fatal  to  its  claims. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  what  motive  could  have  induced 
Ubbo  to  land  at  a spot  where  he  would  be  separated  by  the 
river  Taw  and  the  forest  of  Exmore  from  the  army  of  Gothrum. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ubbo  and  Gothrum  were  acting 
in  concert.  It  appears,^^  says  Lingard,  “ as  if  the  two  brothers 
had  previously  agreed  to  crush  the  King  between  the  pressure 
of  their  respective  armies.’^  As  Alfred  was  in  the  marshes  of 
Somerset,  and  Gothrum  was  coming  from  Chippenham,  Ubbo, 
in  order  to  attain  this  object,  should  have  landed  his  forces  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Parret  ; and  that  he  did  so  in  fact  will 
I think  be  made  clear  by  the  evidence  I am  about  to  produce. 
It  will  naturally  be  objected  that  the  Parret  is  in  Somerset, 
whereas  Ubbo  is  expressly  stated  to  have  landed  in  Devonshire. 
But  the  Parret  in  those  days  was  the  boundary  of  the  two 
shires,®  so  that  Ubbo’s  having  landed  in  Devon  need  only  imply 
that  he  landed  on  the  western  bank  of  that  river.  Now  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Parret,  a few  miles  below  Bridsfwater, 
stands  the  little  seaport  of  Combwich,  and  Cymwich  is  the  name 
by  which  Koger  de  Hoveden  designates  the  place  where  Ubbo 
fell.®  At  the  distance  of  about  a mile  from  Combwich  is  Can- 
nington  Park  : an  isolated  hill  of  limestone,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  plain.  On  its  summit  is  an  ancient  encampment, 
answering  in  every  respect  to  Asser’s  description  of  the  Castle 
of  Cynwit.  Its  walls,  injured  by  time,  are  built  of  loose  stones 

(5).  See  note  at  end  of  this  paper. 

(6).  “Occisi  sunt  ante  Cimwich,  in  qua  se  praedicti  regis  ministri  refugii  causa 
concluserant.”  E,og.  de  Hov.  The  Cynwit  of  Asser  and  the  Cimwich  of  Roger 
are  only  different  forms  of  spelling  the  same  word.  Cyn-wit  or  Cyn-wich, 
signifying  King’s-town,  was  probably  the  name  of  the  port.  Cyn-wdt-tun,  arx 
Cynwit^  the  castle  or  enclosure  of  King’s-town,  the  name  of  the  adjoining 
fort.  May  not  this  be  the  origin  of  Cannington  ? 
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like  other  British  encampments  (more  nostro,  says  the  Briton 
Asser)^  the  escarpment  of  the  hill  is  very  precipitous  on  all 
sides  except  towards  the  east,  and  there  is  no  water  on  the 
hill.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  Asser  mentions  having 
seen  the  place  himself.  Now  Asser  during  his  stay  at  the 
court  of  -Alfred  had  repeatedly  occasion  to  visit  his  monastery 
in  Wales,  as  he  himself  informs  us.  The  port  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Parret  offered  the  most  ready  means  of  communication  for 
that  purpose.^  Asser  therefore  must  more  than  once  have 
found  himself  detained  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  when 
waiting  to  embark.  On  any  one  of  these  occasions  he  would 
naturally  visit  a spot  so  full  of  interest  to  him.  It  is  not  easy 
on  the  other  hand  to  see  what  circumstances  could  have  led 
him  to  Bideford. 

Before  proceeding  further  I must  call  attention  to  some  pas- 
sages of  other  writers,^  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  conflict  with 
the  narrative  of  Asser,  but  which  in  fact  confirm  and  illustrate 
it  if  only  it  be  admitted  that  the  Danes  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Parret.  John  Brompton,  who  flourished  towards  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century,  writes  as  follows  : — The  Danes  on 
hearing  of  -Alfred’s  arrival  abandoned  the  city  (Exeter)  and 
proceeded  into  Wessex  as  far  as  Chippenham.  There  {i.e.  in 
Wessex)  they  did  much  damage,  pillaging  the  country,  im- 
prisoning the  men,  and  so  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  fly  from 
their  native  land.  But  there  (i.e.  in  Wessex)  King  Alfred  came 
upon  them,  and  bravely  fought  a battle  with  the  Danes,  in  which 

(7) .  An  ancient  road  runs  along  the  ridge  of  Polden  hill  direct  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Parret  to  Glastonbury  : and  another  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glastonbury  through  Selwood  to  Sarum  and  Winchester. 

(8) .  These  writers  are  late,  as  compared  with  Asser  and  the  Chronicle,  and 
therefore  it  might  not  be  thought  pnident  to  attach  great  weight  to  their  state- 
ments. But  the  strength  of  their  testimony  lies  in  this  : that  whereas  they 
appear  to  contradict  Asser,  or  to  be  wholly  unintelligible  on  the  supposition 
that  what  Asser  relates  took  place  near  Bideford,  they  harmonise  with  him 
and  throw  light  on  his  narrative  if  the  scene  of  action  is  placed  at  Combwich. 
It  is  seldom  that  writers  invent  stories  for  the  mere  purpose  of  decei\dug  their 
rea<lers  ; but  it  would  be  truly  wonderful  if  facts  and  places  harmonized  with 
fiction  better  than  with  truth. 
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conflict  Ubbo,  the  brother  of  Inguar,  and  Bruen  Bocard,  who 
first  came  over  with  them  from  Denmark,  were  slain.  Many  were 
killed  on  either  side,  but  the  Danes  were  in  the  end  victorious,  and 
King  Alfred  who,  surrounded  by  a few  followers,  had  pressed 
too  far  in  advance,  withdrew  on  that  occasion  as  best  he  could 
from  the  field.®  The  Danes  finding  the  body  of  Ubbo  amongst 
the  slain,  buried  it  with  loud  lamentations,  and  raised  over  it  a 
mound  which  they  named  Ubbalowe  ; wherefore  the  place  is  so 
called  to  this  day,  and  it  is  in  the  county  of  Devon.^^ 

It  seems  difiicult  at  first  sight  to  reconcile  this  narrative  with 
the  preceding  one  of  Asser.  Asser  describes  a Saxon  victory, 
Brompton  a defeat.  No  mention  is  made  of  iKlfred  by  Asser  ; 
Brompton  says  not  only  that  he  was  present  but  that  his  daring 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Lastly,  Brompton  has  been  understood 
to  say  that  Ubbo  was  slain  near  Chippenham  and  buried  in 
Devonshire.  Whereupon  Spelman  remarks  that  he  is  not  con- 
sistent either  with  other  writers  or  with  himself.  But  these 
discrepancies  are  not  real. 

1st,  Asser,  it  is  true,  relates  a victory  gained  by  the  Saxons 
in  the  eavly  morning^  but  his  language  plainl}’^  indicates  that  it  had 
been  preceded  by  a defeat.  He  describes  the  Castle  of  Cynwith 
as  an  open  camp  without  water,  and  wholly  destitute  of  provi- 
sions and  of  every  means  of  defence  except  its  walls.  It  was  not 
therefore  a garrisoned  fortress,  but  simply  a place  where  some  of 
the  King^s  officers  had  taken  refuge  on  an  emergency  (in  qua  se 
concluserant  refugii  causa)}^  Brompton  tells  us  what  that  emer- 

(9) .  “Propter  suam  nimiam  versus  eos  accelerationem  paucis  stipatus,  a 
campo  ilia  vice,  modo  meliori  quo  poterat,  se  retraxit.” 

(10) .  Several  sucli  camps  in  various  parts  of  tlie  country  were  used  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  refuge  to  the  inhabitants,  or  to  small  bodies  of  troops 
when  surprised  by  the  Danes,  till  succour  arrived.  They  were  called  Sheet- 
castles,  or  castles  of  refuge.  Thus  ^S'Aee^-anchor,  is  the  safety-anchor,  and 
sheet  in  nautical  language  is  the  safety-rope— a rope  fastened  to  the  lower 
comer  of  the  sail,  and  which  may  be  slackened  at  will,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
boat  capsizing.  Castle-of-Comfort  (a  name  which  also  occurs  in  various  parts 
of  the  country)  has  the  same  signification  : comfort  being  used  in  the  sense 
of  support  or  assistance. 
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gency  was,  namely  a defeat  sustained  on  the  previous  day.  The 
success  of  the  Saxons  was  (as  we  shall  see  presently)  only  tran- 
sient, and  had  no  effect  in  reversing  the  victory  gained  by  the 
Danes,  wherefore  Brompton,  who  does  not  profess  to  give  more 
than  a brief  summary,  treats  the  two  events  as  portions  of  one 
engagement,  the  final  result  of  which  was  favourable  to  the 
Danes,  though  Ubbo  lost  his  life  : Asser  on  the  contrary  relates 
at  full  the  success  of  the  Saxons,  but,  with  something  of  the 
address  of  a courtier,  passes  over  in  silence  the  previous  defeat 
of  his  patron. 

2ndly,  Alfred  was  not  with  the  party  that  took  refuge  in 
Cynwith  Castle,  hence  no  mention  occurs  of  him  in  Asser’s 
account.  But  if  the  landing  took  place  at  Combwich,  then 
what  Brompton  says  must  be  true,  viz.,  that  AElfred  was  present 
at  the  battle  on  the  previous  day.  For  if  he  was  at  the  time 
in  Athelney,  or  anywhere  in  the  marshes,  how  can  we  suppose 
that  the  beacons  were  lighted,  the  country  roused,  and  a battle 
fought  within  a few  miles  of  his  place  of  abode  without  his 
taking  part  in  it  ? 

Srdly,  Brompton  does  not  say  (as  Spelman  understands  him 
to  sayj  that  Ubbo  fell  near  Chippenham  and  was  buried  in 
Devonshire.  What  he  says  is  that  Ubbo  fell  in  a battle  fought 
in  Wessex  in  which  Alfred  was  engaged  with  the  army  which 
had  occupied  Chippenham,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  Devon- 
shire. His  words  present  no  difficulty  if  we  assume  Alfred  to 
have  been  in  the  marshes  of  Somerset,  Ubbo  to  have  landed  at 
Combwich,  Gothrum  to  have  marched  from  Chippenham  to 
meet  him,  and  the  battle  to  have  taken  place  on  the  banks  of 
the  Parret,  that  river  forming  the  boundary  of  the  county  of 
Devon. 

The  next  statement  to  which  I must  draw  attention  is  one 
which  has  greatly  puzzled  historians.  ^Bthelward  gives  an  account 
of  the  Saxon  victory  before  Cynwith,  similar  in  every  respect 
to  that  given  by  Asser,  but  concludes  with  the  remark  that  in 
the  end  the  place  where  the  Saxons  had  gained  the  victory  re- 
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mamed  in  possession  of  the  Danes.  Postremo  victoriae  ohtinent 
locum  DaniP  How  this  came  to  pass  I shall  show  presently. 

Another  point  to  be  observed  is,  that  while  Asser  states  that 
a few  only  of  the  Danes  escaped  to  their  ships,  Matthew  of 
Westminster  says  that  the  greater  part  of  the  followers  of  Ubbo 
joined  Gothrum,  and  together  with  his  troops  ravaged  the 
country 

Lastly,  it  should  be  noticed  that  Asser  ascribes  the  death  of 
Ubbo  to  his  having  acted  rashly  (perperam  agens),  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  anything  in  his  narrative  to  justify  the  charge. 

The  explanation  of  these  seemingly  conflicting  statements  is 
to  be  found  in  the  account  which  follows.  About  the  18th  or 
19th  of  March  a Danish  fleet  of  three-and-twenty  ships  was 
descried  in  the  Bristol  Channel  coming  from  Wales.  The 
beacons^^  on  Quantock  notified  its  approach.  Forthwith  the 
men  from  all  the  country  around  hastened  to  the  appointed  place 
of  assembly.  Odda,  the  Alderman  of  Devon,  was  ready  at  his 
post,^^  and  JElfred  who  Was  probably  at  Athelney,  and  certainly 
somewhere  in  the  marshes  at  the  time,  was  not  long  in  joining 

(11) .  “Maxima  pars  eorum  per  fugam  elapsi  ad  Gytronem  regem  paga- 
norum  se  contulerunt.”  Matth.  West. 

(12) .  Beacons  in  the  days  of  ^Elfred  consisted  of  stacks  of  wood.  They 
were  called  dagunga,  and  in  later  times  dawns,  from  dagian  to  dawn,  to  spread 
light.  King  Edward  III,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  ordered  that  there 
should  he  substituted  high  standards,  with  pitch-pans  on  the  top  of  them. 
These  were  called  Dawn  trees.  The  family  of  Dauntre  bore  three  such  dawn 
trees  on  their  escutcheon.  (See  Guillim’s  Heraldry).  Dundry  tower,  near 
Bristol,  marks  the  site  of  a Dawn  tree.  Dunster  is  Dawns-tor — the  beacon-tor. 
In  connection  with  the  Dawns  or  beacons,  camps  were  established  where  the 
troops  might  assemble.  These  were  termed  Dawnsboroughs — a name  not  un- 
frequently  corrupted  to  Danesborough.  The  name  of  Beggars  bush  or  Beggars 
huish,  which  is  not  uncommonly  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such 
places,  is  a corruption  of  Becker’s-bush  and  Becker’s  huish — the  hostelry  or 
the  dwelling  of  the  beckers — the  men  who  had  charge  of  the  beacons. 

(13) .  His  name  is  mentioned  by  .flEthelward.  He  was  probably  at  Taunton, 
that  fortress  guarding  the  entrance  to  Devonshire  on  the  side  whence  an 
attack  would  be  expected  from  the  Danes  coming  from  Chippenham.  There  is 
a Dawnsborough  on  the  Quantock,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  it  is 
the  place  where  the  troops  assembled  on  this  occasion,  and  marched  from 
thence  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  Danes. 
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them.  He  anxiously  watched  the  progress  of  the  fleet,  and 
when  it  became  clear  that  they  were  making  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Parret  he  led  his  men  to  the  river  to  oppose  the  landing. 
Meanwhile  Gothrum  had  left  Chippenham  and  was  marching  to 
meet  Ubbo,  with  the  view  of  closing  jElfred  between  their  two 
forces.  The  battle  ensued,  which  is  described  by  Brompton. 
Some  of  Gothrum’s  men  must  have  arrived  in  time  to  take  part 
in  it,  and  it  was  probably  the  arrival  of  these  reinforcements 
that  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Danes.  The  Saxons 
were  defeated,  and  -Alfred  with  difficulty  escaped  being  either 
killed  or  made  prisoner.  Of  his  followers  who  survived,  the 
the  greater  number  fled,  in  all  probability  to  the  Quantock,  but 
Odda,  the  alderman,  with  some  of  the  King’s  oflScers  and  men, 
veterans  no  doubt  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  warfare,  took  re- 
fuge in  the  Castle  of  Cynwit,  now  Cannington  Park,  which  was 
close  at  hand.  The  Danes  did  not  pursue  the  fugitives,  but  at 
once  prepared  to  overrun  and  pillage  the  country.  For  this 
purpose  the  main  body  of  the  army  crossed  over  to  the  right,  or 
Somerset,  side  of  the  river,  which  offered  the  greatest  amount 
of  booty.  But  Ubbo,  with  a select  band  of  followers,  remained 
on  the  left  bank  to  conduct  in  person  the  siege  of  the  castle, 
thinking,  no  doubt  that  JSlfred  was  amongst  those  who  had 
taken  refuge  within  its  enclosure,  and  so  designing  for  him 
a martyrdom  similar  to  that  which  only  eight  years  previously 
he  had  inflicted  on  St.  Edmund,  King  of  the  East  Saxons. 

We  shall  now  see  how  his  failure  was  due  to  his  having  acted 
rashly.  Immediately  opposite  the  entrance  on  the  east  side  of 
the  camp  on  Cannington  Park  is  a lower  eminence,  now  worked 
as  a quarry,^®  and  near  it  are  some  springs.  Here  Ubbo  planted 

(14) .  The  name  of  the  leaders  who  slew  the  King  were  Hinguar  and  Huhba. 
Sax.  Chron.  870. 

(15) .  The  men  who  work  these  quarries  have  found  here  many  remains  of 
bodies  lying  scattered  immediately  under  the  surface.  By  some  they  have 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  fled  from 
the  battle  of  Sedgmoor  : possibly  they  are  the  bones  of  Danes,  the  followers 
of  Ubbo. 
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his  standard,  and  took  up  his  position  to  watch  the  Saxons  and 
prevent  their  gaining  access  to  the  water.  He  was  in  full  sight 
of  the  main  body  of  the  army,  which  was  encamped  at  about 
a mile^s  distance  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  so  that  by 
sounding  his  horn  he  could  at  any  time  summon  reinforcements 
in  case  of  need.  One  circumstance  he  failed  to  notice.  The 
bed  of  the  Parret,  which  at  this  spot  is  of  considerable  width, 
consists  of  deep  alluvial  mud  which  cannot  be  forded.  This 
circumstance  was  well  known  to  Odda  and  the  men  of  Devon, 
and  the  sequence  shows  that  they  timed  their  attack  so  that  it 
should  take  place  when  the  tide  was  low.  Their  sudden  and 
unexpected  onslaught  threw  the  Danes  into  confusion,  but  Ubbo 
thought  soon  to  restore  confidence  by  summoning  his  supports. 
Only  then  he  discovered  that  he  had  rashly  cut  himself  off  from 
the  army.  The  ships  lay  high  and  dry  on  the  banks,  and  the 
mud  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Danes  on  the  opposite  shore 
to  ford  the  stream.  They  could  hear  the  cries  and  witness  the 
slaughter  of  their  comrades,  but  they  were  powerless  to  render 
them  any  assistance.  A panic  ensued.  Ubbo  fell,  bravely 
fighting  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  rally  his  men.  With  him 
fell  the  greater  part  of  the  besiegers,^®  a few  only,  as  Asser  re- 
lates, escaping  to  the  ships.  Here  under  the  protection  of  the 
archers  on  the  opposite  shore,  they  were  safe  from  pursuit.  But 
these  w^ere  only  a portion  of  the  men  who  had  followed  Ubbo 
from  Wales,  the  greater  portion  were  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
they,  as  Matthew  of  Westminster  states,  joined  Gothrum. 

The  Alderman  and  his  little  troop  did  not  tarry  long  on  the 
spot.  Long  before  the  rising  tide  could  float  the  Danish  ships 
(within  an  hour,  says  the  Vita  S,  Neot)  they  made  good  their 

(16).  The  number  of  Danes  slain  is  computed  in  the  Chronicle  at  840. 
This  in  any  case  must  comprise  not  only  those  who  were  slain  during  the  sortie 
from  the  fort,  but  those  also  who  fell  in  the  engagement  which  preceded  it, 
when,  as  Brompton  says,  many  were  slain  on  either  side.  But  the  truth  is 
that  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  these  numbers,  for  the  field  of  battle 
having  remained  in  possession  of  the  Danes,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  means 
the  Saxons  could  have  had  of  counting  the  dead. 
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retreat  to  the  Quantock.  But  first  they  stripped  the  bodies  of 
Ubbo  and  the  other  chiefs  of  their  rich  armour  and  costly  orna- 
ments, and  possessed  themselves  of  the  royal  war-flag.  These 
costly  spoils  they  carried  with  them  as  trophies  of  4heir  victory. 

As  soon  as  the  tide  floated  their  ships  the  Danes  crossed  over, 
and  thus  it  came  to  pass,  as  JEthelward  states,  that  “ in  the  end 
the  Danes  gained  possession  of  the  place  where  the  victory  had 
been  won  by  the  Saxons.  But  the  victors  were  far  away. 
Amongst  the  slain  the  Danes  found  the  denuded  body  of 
their  chief,  and  they  gave  him  the  honours  of  a royal  funeral. 
With  loud  lamentations  they  bore  his  mangled  remains  to  a spot 
on  the  shore  near  to  his  ships.^^  There  they  laid  him  in  the 
ground,  and  raised  over  his  remains  a large  pile  of  stones. 
Brompton  says  “ They  named  it  Ubbalowe,  and  it  is  in  the 
county  of  Devon.”  The  place,  says  Camden,  has  ever  since 
been  known  to  our  historians  as  Hubbaboro,  or  tumulus  Hubbae,^^ 
the  mound  of  Hubba. 

Does  any  vestige  of  it  remain  at  this  day  ? I have  diligently 
sought  for  it.  At  the  distance  of  about  a mile  from  Combwich, 
on,  what  I call  the  Devonshire  side  of  the  river,  at  the  corner 
of  a field  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road,  which  leads  from 
Stokeland  Bristol  to  Stert,  not  far  from  the  bank  of  the  river, 
may  be  seen  a large  circular  mound  covered  with  turf  and  sur- 
rounded by  a trench.  Its  appearance  and  position  recalls  the 
tombs  of  the  Vikings  lately  discovered  in  Norway.^^  May  not 
this  be  the  mound  of  Ubbo  ? I have  not  found  any  evidence 

(17) .  “Dani  cadaver  Uubbe,  inter  occisos  invenientes,  illud  cum  clam  ore 
maximo  sepelienint,  cumulum  apponentes,  quern  Hubbelowe  vocaverunt : 
unde  sic  usque  in  hodiernum  diem  locus  ille  appellatus  est,  et  est  in  comitatu 
Devoniae.”  Brompton. 

(18) .  A very  interesting  account  was  published  in  1872  at  Christiana  by 
Professor  Bingwold,  of  the  opening  of  one  of  these  tombs.  A ship  had  been 
dragged  on  shore,  the  body  of  the  Viking  had  been  laid  in  it,  and  a pUe  of 
stones  raised  over  it,  the  whole  was  covered  with  turf.  The  ship  in  this 
instance  was  discovered  in  a very  perfect  condition.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  mound  near  Stert  is  the  mound  of  Ubbo,  might  perhaps  be 
decided  by  exploring  it  : but  this  ought  not  to  be  attempted  except  under  the 
direction  of  experienced  archoeologists. 
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of  its  ever  having  been  known  by  the  name  of  Hubbalowe  or 
Hubbaboro,  but  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile  there  is  a farm 
called  Upper  Cock  farm.  Cock  is  a word  still  in  use  to  signify 
a mound  or  hillock,  when  we  speak  of  a hay-cock.  To  cock  is 
to  set  erect  or  raise  on  piles.  May  not  then  Upper-cock  be  a cor- 
ruption of  Ubba-cocy  the  mound  of  JJbba  ? 

The  victory  at  Kenwith  greatly  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
English,  but  it  had  no  immediate  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
war.  The  Danes  had  lost  one  (perhaps  more  than  one)  of  their 
chiefs  and  many  of  their  comrades,  but  they  retained  all  the 
advantages  gained  by  their  victory  on  the  previous  day.  There 
was  no  English  army  to  follow  up  Odda’s  success.  The  re- 
mainder of  Ubbo^s  forces  joined  the  army  under  Gothrum  and 
spread  themselves  like  locusts  over  the  country,  pillaging  and 
burning  all  that  came  with  their  reach.  They  extended  their 
raids  as  far  as  Glastonbury  which  they  destroyed.^® 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  news  of  Adda’s  victory  was  not  long 
in  reaching  the  ear  of  iElfred,  who  having  narrowly  escaped 
death  or  capture  in  the  previous  engagement,  had  sought  safety 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  probably  on  the  Quantock. 
He  lost  no  time  in  turning  to  account  the  enthusiasm  to  which  this 
unexpected  success  had  given  birth  amongst  his  officers  and  men. 
The  plan  of  action  he  now  formed  was  so  bold  in  its  conception 
and  so  successful  in  its  execution,  that  his  followers  ever  after 
ascribed  it  to  a special  inspiration  from  heaven.  The  Danes 
were  encamped  on  the  right  of  the  Parret  in  the  vale  of 
Bridgwater  : JElfred  conceived  the  idea  of  gaining  possession 
of  the  heights  of  Polden  hill  in  the  rear  and  suddenly  falling 
upon  the  enemy  who  would  be  shut  up  on  every  other  side  by  the 
river  and  the  marshes.  But  in  order  to  carry  out  this  plan  he 
had  to  meet  at  the  outset  two  formidable  obstacles.  1st,  an 
army  had  to  be  raised  numerous,  and  well  trained  enough  to  cope 

(19).  “ Splenduit  locus  usque  ad  Danorum  sub  Elfredo  Eege  adventum  : 

tunc  ut  caetera  desolatus,  notas  desideravit  incolas.  Porro  quidquid  turbo 
bellorum  obtriverat,  reparavit  Dunstanus.”  Guil.  Malms. 
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with  the  forces  under  Gothrum,  and  this  had  to  be  done  without 
attracting  the  enemy’s  notice.  2ndly,  the  raising  of  such  a 
force  would  require  considerable  time,  and  meanwhile  it  would 
be  necessary  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  detain 
him  in  his  present  position  till  the  English  army  was  ready  for 
action.  A matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  for  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  in  a very  short  time  the  Danes,  after  pillaging  the 
country  near  Bridgwater,  would  proceed  into  the  interior,  in  the 
direction  either  of  Exeter  or  of  Winchester,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  Wessex.  Alfred  provided  for  both  these 
difficulties.  He  commissioned  some  of  his  most  trusted  officers 
to  call  to  arms  all  the  men  of  Somerset,  of  Wilts,  and  of  Hamp- 
shire^® who  had  not  fled  the  country  from  fear  of  the  Danes, 
and  to  assemble  them  in  groups  in  the  towns  and  villages  to  the 
east  of  Selwood.  This  great  forest  and  the  marshes  which  lay 
to  the  west  of  it  would  screen  the  assembling  forces  from  the 
observation  of  the  Danes  in  the  vale  of  Bridgwater.  Moreover 
in  order  the  better  to  secure  secrecy,  he  occupied  (says  Walling- 
ford) the  towns  in  the  hills  and  guarded  the  passes.^^ 

The  second  and  more  difficult  task  of  occupying  the  enemy^s 
attention  and  detaining  him  in  his  present  position  till  all  was 
ready  for  action,  Alfred  undertook  to  perform  in  person.?^  He 
chose  for  his  companions  a small  body  of  men  chiefly  from 
amongst  the  nobles  of  Somerset : men  acquainted  with  the 

(20) .  Gaimer  v.  3168,  adds  Dorset.  The  men  of  Devon  are  not  mentioned, 
though  many  of  those  who  had  fled  after  the  first  defeat  must  have  rejoined 
Odda  on  hearing  of  his  success.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  required  to 
remain  on  Quantock,  and  at  Taunton,  to  be  ready  in  case  Gothrum  attempted 
to  march  on  Exeter. 

(21) .  “ Receptis  undique  viribus,  municipia  occupavit  montuosa,  et  loca 

transitu  difficilia  munivit,  et  viam  hostibus  interclusit.”  Walling,  an.  878. 

(22) .  .lElfred  went  to  Athelney  at  Easter  (March  23rd),  only  a few  days  after 
the  death  of  Ubbo,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  must  have  taken  place  about 
March  the  21st.  The  news  could  not  have  reached  .<Elfred  so  rapidly,  nor 
could  he  have  proceeded  to  fortify  Athelney  so  shortly  after,  unless  the  event 
had  taken  place  in  the  vicinity.  This  is  a fresh  proof  that  Ubbo  landed  and 
was  slain  not  far  from  Athelney.  Moreover  the  very  choice  of  Athelney  by 
yElfred,  as  a place  from  which  he  could  assail  the  Danes,  shows  that  already 
at  Easter  the  Danish  army  was  in  that  neighbourhood. 
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country  and  the  dangerous  passes  through  the  marshes.  With 
them  he  repared  to  the  island  of  Athelney,  and  so  careful  was 
he  to  guard  against  any  chance  of  his  secrets  being  betrayed  to 
the  enemy,  that  he  would  admit  none  into  the  island  but  nobles, 
or  men  entitled  by  their  rank  to  sit  as  members  of  his  household 
at  the  royal  table— men  on  whose  honour  he  could  implicitly 
rely,^^  All  the  works  which  he  undertook  in  the  island  were 
accomplished  by  the  hands  of  these  men.  Hence  it  received 
the  name  of  Jiithelinga-igg,  Clytonum  insula,  the  island  of  the 
ACthelings  or  nobles.*^ 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  briefly  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  works  undertaken  by  Alfred  in  the  island.  The 
hillock,  known  at  present  as  the  island  of  Athelney,  forms  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  island  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  JSlfred.^® 
This  higher  ground  afforded  pasture  for  a few  cows,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  island,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  con- 
flux of  the  Tone  and  the  Parret,  and  for  a considerable  distance 
down  the  right  bank  of  the  latter  river,  consisted  of  low,  swampy 
ground,  barely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  waters, 
and  covered  by  a forest  of  alders,  giving  shelter  to  deer  and 
other  game.  Not  far  from  the  conflux  of  the  two  rivers,  on  the 
far  side  of  the  Parret,  rises  a steep,  conical  hill  or  Stan^  whence 
the  marsh  derives  its  name  of  Stan  meer  (now  Stanmoor).  At 
the  foot  of  this  rock  H^lfred  threw  a bridge  across  the  Parret, 
and  on  the  hill  itself  he  built  a fort,  or  entrenchment  (which 
Asser  praises  for  the  elegance  of  its  design^®),  whence  the  bridge 

(23) .  “Nec  aliae  tunc  ei  adjiitrices,  excepto  Ms  qui  re^o  pastu  utebantur 
famulis.”  J^thelw.  lib.  iii. 

(24) .  ^tbelney  has  the  same  meaning.  East-Ling^  the  name  of  the  adjoining 
village,  is  a corruption  of  .^theling  or  J3thelinga-igg. 

(25) .  For  the  extent  and  features  of  the  island  I rely  chiefly  on  the  testimony 
of  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury.  The  works  are  described  by  Asser  as  he  saw  them 
some  years  after  their  erection  when  he  visited  the  monastery  which  .Alfred 
founded  at  Athelney.  I have  compared  the  localities  as  they  exist  at  present 
with  the  descriptions  of  these  writers. 

(26) .  It  probably  consisted  of  three  concentric  rings  rising  one  above  the  other 
and  crowning  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
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in  after  times  derived  its  name  of  Borough  bridge.  This  fort 
answered  the  double  purpose  of  guarding  the  entrance  to  the 
island,  and  furnishing  a look-out  on  the  enemy  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  From  the  foot  of  the  stan  a natural  cause- 
way, about  a mile  in  length,  stretched  across  the  marsh  to  the 
high  ground  near  0th  ery,  whence  access  might  be  obtained  to 
the  vale  of  Bridgwater.  It  was  mostly  covered  by  water,  and 
formed  one  of  those  dangerous  passes  known  to  the  natives, 
which  were  practicable  at  certain  seasons  and  at  certain  stages 
of  the  tide.  This  causeway  iElfred  improved  so  as  to  render 
more  easy  the  access  to  the  main  land,  and  at  the  far  end  of  it 
he  constructed  another  smaller  fort  as  a protection.  From  this 
impregnable  position  Alfred  with  his  companions  daily  sallied 
forth  to  assail  the  Danes.^^  The  object  of  these  sorties  was — 1st. 
To  abstract  from  the  enemy  and  those  who  had  submitted  to  their 
yoke,  the  food  necessary  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  com- 
panions. 2ndly.  To  draw  the  attention  of  the  Danes  away  from 
Selwood,  and  make  them  believe  that  the  English  were  gathering 
in  force  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Parret.  This  strategy  met  with 
complete  success.  Gothrum  soon  became  aware  that  JElfred  was 
preparing  for  battle,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  preparations.  “ The  enemy,^’  writes  Wallingford, 

acted  with  no  less  caution  on  the  other  hand,  and  strained 
every  nerve  to  meet  the  English  successfully  in  the  field.  For 
this  purpose  Gothrum  summoned  from  all  parts  the  Danes  who 
had  settled  in  various  places  in  England,  and  had  occupied  towns 
in  the  hills,  ordering  them  to  quit  these  and  join  the  army,  thus 
rushing  headlong,  and  as  it  were  advisedly  into  the  snare.  For 
he  saw  that  there  was  danger  in  delay,  as  the  King’s  army  in- 
creased in  strength  every  day.  Wherefore  he  likewise  drew 
together  a large  force,  and  prodigal  of  the  lives  of  his  men 
anxiously  looked  forward  to  the  day  of  the  conflict.” 

In  seven  weeks’  time,  that  is  to  say  by  Whitsunday,  the  1 1th  of 

(28).  Both  Asser  and  the  Chronicle  mention  these  sorties,  .dithelward  says 
they  wore  daily.  Lib.  iiL 
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May,  the  officers  were  able  to  report  to  ^Elfred  that  the  English 
army  east  of  Selwood  was  ready  to  take  the  field.  “ Then,”  writes 
Asser,  “ in  the  seventh  week  after  Easter  he  rode  to  the  Rock  of 
-^gbryht  (ad  Petram  ^gbryhta),  which  lies  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  forest  of  Selwuda,  in  Latin  Sylva  magna^  in  British 
Coitmaur,  and  there  all  the  inhabitants  of  Somerset  and  Wilton, 
and  all  those  of  the  county  of  Hamtun  who  had  not  gone  beyond 
sea  through  fear  of  the  Pagans,  came  to  meet  him.  And  seeing 
the  King  they  were  duly  filled  with  immense  joy,  and  welcomed 
him  as  one  who  had  come  to  life  again  after  so  many  tribulations. 
Early  at  dawn  of  the  following  day,  the  King  moving  his  camp 
came  to  a place  called  ^cglea  and  there  he  encamped  one  night. 
Next  morning  at  daybreak  moving  thence  his  standard  he  came 
to  the  place  called  Ethandun,  and  bravely  waging  war  against 
the  whole  Pagan  army,  protected  by  a dense  covering  of  shields, 
after  a long  and  stubborn  conflict  he  with  the  Divine  assistance 
gained  the  victory.” 

Each  of  the  places  mentioned  by  Asser  requires  our  particular 
attention. 

'The  forest  of  Selwoodf^  covered  the  high  ground  on  the 
borders  of  Somerset  and  Wilts.  Leland  (circ.  a.d.  1550)  writes 
concerning  it,  As  it  is  now  it  is  a 30  miles  yn  compace,  and 
streacheth  one  way  almost  onto  Warminstre,  and  another  way 
onto  the  Quarters  of  Shaftesbury,  by  estimation  a ten  miles.” 
The  limits  assigned  to  it  by  the  royal  commissioners  who  per- 
ambulated the  boundaries  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  substantially 
agree  with  those  mentioned  by  Leland.^®  Probably  in  the  daj^s 
of  Alfred  they  were  much  wider. 

Leaving  Athelney,  Alfred  with  some  of  his  officers  traversed 

(28).  Simon  of  Burliam  calls  it  Mycel-wndu,  wMcli  really  means  “the 
Great  wood,”  like  the  Latin  and  British  names  given  by  Asser,  whereas  Selwudu 
or  Seal-wudu  means  Willow- wood.  Probably  its  full  name  was  Mycel-seal-wudu, 
the  Great- willow-wood,  but  it  was  called  for  brevity  sake  the  Great  wood,  by 
the  Romans  and  Britons —and  the  Willow-wood  by  the  Saxons.  And  this  is  all 
in  fact  that  Asser  states. 

(29. ) See  CoUinson’s  Somerset,  and  Phelps. 
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this  forest,  and  after  a ride  of  over  thirty  miles  he  came  early 
in  the  morning  to  the  Rock  of  Ecgbryht,  or  Egbert.  ( Ecgbryhies-^ 
stane.  Sax,Chron.)  “BrixtonDeveril,”  writes  Sir  Richard  Hoare, 
“ was  undoubtedly  the  Petra  ^gbryhta  of  Asser.”  The  posi- 
tion of  this  village  east  of  Selwood,  and  the  resemblance  between 
Brixton  and  Ecgbryhtes-stane  or  Egbricht-stan,  has  led  most 
historians  to  adopt  this  view.  But  though  I readily  admit 
Brixton  to  be  a corruption  of  JEgbryhtes-stane,  the  following 
reasons  seem  to  show  that  Brixton-Deveril  does  not  mark  the 
site  of  the  Rock  of  Egbert.  Ist,  Five  villages  in  the  same 
valley  bear  the  name  of  Deveril,  and  they  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  an  adjunct  taken  from  some  neighbouring  object 
or  circumstance.  (Hill-Deveril,  Monkton  Deveril,  etc.)  All 
therefore  that  we  have  a right  to  assume  is,  that  the  Rock  of 
Egbert,  from  which  Brixton-Deveril  derives  its  distinctive  name, 
was  somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood.  2ndly,  From  the  pointed 
way  in  which  Asser  calls  attention  to  the  meaning  of  Ecgbryhtes- 
stane  it  seems  natural  to  conclude  that  it  stood  on  a rock  or 
eminence.  Brixton-Deveril  lies  by  a stream  in  the  valley. 
Srdly,  The  country  east  of  Selwood  abounds  in  military  camps  : 
is  it  probable  that  AElfred  would  have  chosen  in  preference  to 
any  one  of  these  for  assembling  his  troops  a retired  village 
offering  no  military  advantage  whatever?  Ecgbryhtes-stane  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Vita  S.  Neot  as  of  well-known  celebrity.^® 
4th,  Alfred  went  to  Ecgbryhtes-stane  to  raise  his  standard  and 
summon  to  it  from  all  the  country  around  the  men  who  had 
been  assembling  in  the  towns  and  villages  during  the  past  seven 
weeks.  The  scene  is  thus  described  in  the  Vita  S.  Neot: — 
“ Having  reached  the  place  known  to  us  by  the  famous  name 
of  Egbricht-stan,  which  signifies  the  Rock  of  Egbricht,  they 
reined  their  horses,  and  sounded  their  warlike  instruments  to 
notify  the  arrival  of  the  King.  The  shrill  voice  of  the  trumpets 
proclaimed  the  news  far  and  wide,  and  on  hearing  the  summons 

(30).  “Ad  locum  pervenientes  quem_  Egbricht-stan  celebri  novimus  de- 
signatum  vocabulo.”  Vita  S.  Neot. 
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countless  numbers  flocked  to  them  in  the  course  of  that  day/^ 
This  description  implies  some  lofty  eminence  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  such  a place  the 
famous  Rock  of  Egbert  must  have  been. 

I recognise  it  in  an  ancient  encampment  of  extraordinary 
strength  situated  on  the  brow  of  a steep  and  lofty  promontory, 
at  a few  miles  distance  from  Brixton-Deveril,  known  at  this 
day  by  the  name  of  Whit-Sheet-Castle.  Two  ancient  roads, 
one  British,  the  other  the  Roman  road  to  Sarum,  pass  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  whilst  all  around  it  are  to  be  seen 
numerous  mounds  and  ancient  remains,  which  clearly  indicate 
that  the  place  was  of  great  importance  even  before  the  days 
of  iElfred.  The  view  from  its  walls  extends  over  a vast 
plain  studded  with  towns  and  villages,  and  minor  camps 
crown  several  of  the  neighbouring  heights.  This  I believe 
to  be  the  true  Rock  of  Egbert,  and  I think  it  probable 
that  not  only  Brixton-Deveril,  but  also  Kingston-Deveril  and 
Hill  Deveril,  derive  their  distinctive  appellations  from  this 
famous  stronghold.^^  From  this  commanding  position  Alfred 
unfurled  his  standard  and  proclaimed  his  presence  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  and  thither  all  the  men  flocked  to  him  from  the  towns 
and  villages  around  during  the  course  of  the  day.  The  as- 
sembled forces  slept  that  night  on  the  heights  round  Ecgbryhtes- 
stane,  and  early  next  morning  iElfred  began  his  march  to 
surprise  the  enemy.  At  evening  he  pitched  his  camp  at  a place 
called  AEcglea  or  Iglea. 

All  attempts  to  identify  this  locality  have  hitherto  failed.  It 
is  supposed  that  it  must  have  been  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  W estbury.  But  the  first  step  towards  the  identification 
of  Iglea  is  to  ascertain  where  the  enemy  was  encamped  that 
Alfred  was  marching  to  attack,  for  Iglea  lay  on  his  line  of 
march.  Now  the  army  over  which  iElfred  gained  the  victory  at 

(31).  Two  other  points  of  this  same  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands  bear  the 
names  of  Kingston  down  (Cynges-stane-dun,  the  hill  of  the  King’s  rock)  and 
King’s  hni. 
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-^thandune  was  no  other  than  the  one  against  which  he  had 
been  fighting  for  the  last  seven  weeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athelney.  The  testimony  of  the  Chronicle  is  conclusive  on  this 
point.  At  Easter  King  -dElfred  raised  a fort  at  iEthelinga-igg, 
from  which  he  assailed  the  army  ....  then  in  the  seventh  week 
he  went  to  Ecgbryhtes-stane  ....  thence  to  Iglea  ....  and 
thence  to  ^thandune  : and  there  he  fought  with  all  the  army/' 
iElfred’s  whole  etforts  had  been  directed  towards  detaining  this 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athelney  till  his  own  forces  were 
assembled,  and  now  that  they  were  ready  for  action  he  led  them 
to  attack  it.  It  was  the  army  led  by  Gothrum,  which  had  been 
at  Chippenham,  but  had  since  moved  to  meet  Ubbo  in  the  vale 
of  Bridgwater,  whither,  as  we  have  seen,  Gothrum  had  now 
summoned  the  Danes  from  all  parts  of  England  to  join  him  in 
attacking  Alfred  whom  he  believed  to  be  occupying  Athelney 
in  force. 

This  is  further  confirmed  by  Asser’s  account  of  the  events 
which  followed  the  battle  of  .^thandune.  The  Danes,  he 
says,  after  their  defeat  took  refuge  in  a neighbouring  fort,  and 
when  they  capitulated  Gothrum  and  the  other  chiefs  presented 
themselves  to  -Elfred  at  Aire  which  is  near  Athelney.  It 
follows  that  the  fort,  and  consequently  ^thandune,  as  well  as 
Aire  and  Athelney,  were  all  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Here 
therefore,  in  the  vale  of  Bridgwater,  not  near  Westbury  in 
Wilts,  the  Danes  were  encamped  when  iElfred  came  upon 
them  : in  this  direction  did  he  march  from  Ecgbryhtes-stane, 
and  in  this  direction  must  Iglea  be  sought  for.  It  is  described 
in  the  Vita  S.  Neot  as  a spacious  plain  on  the  skirts  of  a willow 
wood,  and  covered  by  marshes  in  its  front.  It  was  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a day’s  march  from  the  Rock  of  Egbert.  It  was  so  near 
the  Danish  camp  that,  by  starting  at  dawn  next  day,  the  King  was 
able  at  an  early  hour  to  gain  possession  of  the  heights  com- 
manding the  enemy’s  position,  yet  so  situated  that  the  whole 
English  army  were  able  to  encamp  there  without  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  Danes. 
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The  plain  at  the  foot  of  Glastonbury  Tor  answers  this  de- 
scription in  every  respect.  In  this  plain  is  a village  called  in 
modern  maps  Edgar-lea/^  but  in  the  old  map  in  Dugdale's 
Monasticon  Egerly  : the  inhabitants  so  pronounce  its  name 
to  this  day.  It  is  distant  some  18  miles  from  the  Rock  of 
Egbert,  in  front  of  it  lies  Pennant  moor,  once  a marsh,  and 
at  its  rear  is  Pennard  hill  formerly  no  doubt  covered  with  wood. 
All  view  of  the  Bridgwater  valley  is  shut  out  by  the  ridge  of 
Polden  hill,  but,  from  the  adjoining  height  of  the  Tor,  iElfred 
might  see  Athelney  and  the  distant  fires  of  the  Danish  camp. 
Here  -Alfred  allowed  his  men  to  rest  the  night  after  their  long 
day^s  march.  “ On  the  following  morning  at  daybreak  he 
moved  his  standard  and  came  to  the  place  called  ^thandune.” 

At  the  distance  of  about  8 miles  west  from  Iglea  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ridge  of  Polden  hill,  lies  the  village  of  Edington, 
immediately  above  which  the  hill  reaches  its  highest  eleva- 
tion, and  a bold  promontory  projects  towards  the  south  facing 
Athelney,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  marshes 
and  the  vale  of  Bridgwater.  This  (not  Eddington  in  Wilts) 
is  the  AEthandune  of  Asser,  the  site  of  -Alfred’s  most  memor- 
able victory.  The  possession  of  this  promontory  had  formed 
all  along  the  object  of  all  his  plans  and  wishes.  He  had 
anxiously  watched  it  from  Athelney  to  which  it  stands  directly 
opposite,  knowing  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  enemy 
if  they  forestalled  him  in  taking  possession  of  it.^^  Having  at 
length  secured  it  he  held  the  key  of  the  position,  for  the  Danes 
in  the  valley  were  now  closed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  river,  the 
marshes,  and  these  heights. 

(32) .  The  real  name  of  the  place  I believe  to  be  Iglea  as  it  appears  in  the 
Chronicle,  or  .iSlcglea  as  in  Asser,  and  as  the  country  people  still  call  it  : 
meaning  the  lea  or  pasture  of  the  island  {i.e.  of  Glastonbury),  from  Ig  or  Aege, 
an  island,  and  Leah,  a pasture  or  field.  Edgar-lea  is  probably  a modern 
attempt  to  connect  the  name  of  the  village  with  King  Edgar,  whose  remains 
were  buried  at  Glastonbury. 

(33) .  “Anticipavit  montem,  hostibus  nimis  aptum  si  praecavissent.  ” 
Walling,  p.  538.  “Deposita  seriatim  acie,  proximum  anticipaverunt  promon- 
torium.”  Vita  S.  Neot. 
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The  question  has  been  mooted  whether  JElfred  took  Gothrum 
by  surprise.  The  truth  is  that  the  capture  of  the  heights  in  his 
rear  was  a surprise  : the  battle  itself  was  not  so.  The  Danish 
army  was  prepared  for  battle/^  only  they  expected  to  meet  their 
enemy  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  English  from  the  heights 
watched  their  movements/^  they  uttered  loud  cries  of  defiance,^® 
but  waited  in  their  strong  position  the  enemy^s  approach.  It 
was  Gothrum,  not  Alfred,  that  commenced  the  attack.  En- 
raged, but  not  daunted,  at  seeing  himself  out-generalled,  the 
Danish  chief  addressed  his  followers  calling  on  them  not  to  fear 
an  enemy  they  had  so  repeatedly  vanquished,  and  then  placing 
them  in  order  of  battle,  moved  forward  to  carry  the  position  of 
the  English. Many  interesting  incidents  of  the  battle  have 
been  recorded  by  various  writers.  It  began  at  noon^*  and  lasted 
for  several  consecutive  hours.  It  was  not  confined  to  one  spot, 
but  raged  for  a long  distance  along  the  ridge,  the  cries  of  the 
combatants  being  heard  for  miles  around.  Positions  were  alter- 
nately lost  and  won,  and  for  a considerable  length  of  time  the 
issue  seemed  doubtful.  ^Elfred,  who  to  his  followers  seemed 
more  than  mortal,  was  everywhere  present  restoring  confidence 
and  inspiring  fresh  courage  in  his  men.  At  length  Gothrum 
led  in  person  a vigorous  attack  on  the  high  promontory  which 
formed  the  key  of  .^Ifred^s  position.  The  Danes  advanced  in 
order,  under  a dense  covering  of  their  shields,  supported  by 
their  archers.  They  were  met  by  discharges  from  the  English 

(34) .  “ Venit  cum  immense  exercitu  ad  locum  qui  dicitur  Adderandun,  quo 

juxta  Paganorum  immensas  phalangas  invenit  ad  bellum  paratas.”  Simon 
Dunelm. 

(35) .  “Hinc  bostium  explorabant  occursum.”  Vita  S.  Neot. 

(36) .  “ Audacter  provocabant  infideles  ad  bellum.”  Simon  Dunelm. 

(37) .  “ Cum  adversus  antea  devictos  crebris  exbortationibus  animasset  ad 

pugnam,  protinus  juxta  morem  suum  acies  disposuerunt,  ad  locum  certaminis 
castra  moventes.”  Vita  S.  Neot. 

(38) .  “ E lendemain  a bure  de  none 

Done  sunt  venuz  a Edensdone.”  Norman  Rhyming  Chronicle,  v.  3189. 

“ Animoseque  et  diu  persistens.”  Asser. 

“Commiserunt  bellum  per  longa  tempora  diei  utrique  populi,  quorum  voces 
et  collisiones  armorum  per  longa  spatia  terrarum  audita  aunt.”  Simon  Dunelm. 
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bowmen  then,  when  they  neared  the  heights,  the  English 
soldiers  sprung  from  the  ground  where  they  had  been  lying^® 
and  charged  down  on  them  with  their  spears.  A hand  to  hand 
fight  ensued,  but  the  Danes  in  the  end  broke  and  fled.  Gothrum, 
unable  to  rally  them,  hastened  to  take  refuge  in  a neighbouring 
fort,  and  the  Danes  all  along  the  range  seeing  the  flight  of  their 
chief  fled  also,  closely  pursued  by  the  English.  Gothrum, 
fearing  lest  the  victors  should  enter  with  the  fugitives,  caused 
the  gates  of  the  fortress  to  be  closed,^^  leaving  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers outside  to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies. 

JElfred  fought  bravely,’^  writes  Asser,  “ against  the  whole 
army  of  the  Danes,  protected  by  a dense  covering  of  shields, 
and  having  after  a long  and  stubborn  conflict,  by  the  Divine 
assistance,  gained  the  victory,  he  overthrew  the  Pagans  with 
great  slaughter,  and  striking  the  fugitives  he  pursued  them  to 
their  fort,  and  all  that  he  found  outside  the  fort,  men  and  horses 
and  cattle,  he  cut  off,  killing  the  men  forthwith.  Then  with 
the  whole  of  his  army  he  boldly  pitched  his  camp  before  the 
gates  of  the  Pagan  fortress.  And  when  he  had  remained  there 
fourteen  days,  the  Pagans  overcome  by  hunger  and  cold  and 
fear,  driven  at  last  to  despair,  sued  for  peace  on  the  following 
terms  : That  the  King  should  chose  from  among  them  by  name 
any  number  of  hostages  he  pleased,  without  giving  any  in  re- 
turn ; on  which  terms  they  had  never  before  made  peace  with 
any  one.  The  King  listened  to  their  message,  and  moved  by 
his  innate  mercy,  took  from  them  as  many  hostages  as  he  chose 
to  designate  by  name.  This  done,  the  Pagans  further  made 
oath  that  they  would  depart  from  his  kingdom  without  delay. 
Moreover,  Gothrum  their  King,  promised  to  become  a Christian 
and  to  receive  baptism  under  King  iElfred  : all  which  things 
Gothrum  and  his  followers  performed  according  to  promise. 

(39) .  See  the  account  in  the  Vita  S.  Neot. 

(40) .  “ Surgentes  a solo.”  Simon  Dunelm. 

(41).  “Ad  earn  quam  primo  firmaverant  arcem  (Aluredus)  eos  ovanter 
insequutus  est.”  Vita  S.  Neot.  FirmarCy  in  low  Latin,  is  to  shut,  like  the 
Italian  fermare,  and  the  French  former. 
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For  after  seven  weeks  Gothrum,  the  Pagan  King,  together 
with  thirty  of  the  principal  men  of  his  army,  came  to  Alfred 
at  the  place  called  Aire,  and  King  iElfred  adopting  him  as  his 
son  stood  sponsor  for  him  at  the  sacred  font  of  baptism,  and  his 
Chrysom-leasing  took  place  on  the  8th  day,  at  the  royal  villa 
called  Wedmore.  After  his  baptism  he  remained  with  the 
King  twelve  nights,  and  the  King  with  great  liberality  bestowed 
upon  him  and  his  followers  many  and  very  valuable  presents.” 

It  remains  for  us  to  inquire  where  the  fortress  stood  in  which 
Gothrum  and  the  Danes  took  refuge  after  their  defeat.  Un- 
fortunately no  writer  has  mentioned  it  by  name.  That  it  was 
either  a fortress  or  walled  town,  and  not  an  intrenched  camp 
like  Cynwith  Castle  or  Bratton  Castle,  (which  latter  place  is 
commonly  adopted  by  those  who  suppose  the  battle  to  have 
taken  place  near  Westbury  in  Wilts)  is  evident  from  two  cir- 
cumstances. 1st,  It  was  provided  with  gates,^^  which  were 
shut  against  the  victors.  2ndly,  The  Danish  army  consisting 
of  several  thousand  men  were  able  to  stand  a siege  of  a fort- 
night within  its  walls.  This  would  have  been  impossible  in  an 
open  camp  without  water.  Like  Odda,  with  his  men  at  Cynwith, 
the  Danes  would  have  been  obliged  either  to  cut  their  way 
through  their  besiegers,  or  to  surrender  after  a short  delay.  As 
regards  the  position  of  the  fort,  though  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ^thandune,  still  it  was  at  some  little  distance 
therefrom,  for  the  Chronicle  says  that  .Alfred  rode  after  the 
fugitives  to  the  fort.  Moreover  it  was  situated,  not  like  Bratton 
Castle  on  a hill,  but  in  the  plain,  for  the  Danes  having  failed  to 
carry  the  heights  fled  to  the  plain.  Lastly,  Asser  speaks  of  it 
as  the  Pagan  fortress  (Paganica  Arx),  an  expression  which 
seems  to  imply  that  it  had  served  as  head  quarters  to  the  Pagan 
army  during  the  time  they  had  been  encamped  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, a surmise  which  derives  further  support  from  the 

(42).  ‘ ‘ Ad  portas  paganicae  arcis  ....  castramentatus  est.  ” Asser. 
“ Ad  earn  quam  prime  firmaverant  arcem,  eos  ovanter  insequutiis  est.”  Vita 
S.  Neot. 
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fact  that  the  English  found  outside  it  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses  ; the  booty  in  all  probability  collected  by  the  Danes 
from  the  country  round. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Bridgwater  was  most  probably  the  fort  or 
walled  town  in  which  the  Danes  took  refuge.  It  lies  in  the 
plain,  and  is  distant  about  five  miles  from  the  heights  above 
Edington,  but  scarcely  two  from  the  nearest  point  of  Polden  hill. 
There  was  a bridge  across  the  Parret  at  this  point  in  ^Ifred^s 
days,  for  it  was  on  the  high  road  to  Ina’s  strong  fortress  at 
Taunton  ; and  a bridge  had  most  probably  existed  there  since  the 
days  of  the  Romans.  A bridge  generally  implied  a station  or  town 
of  some  kind.  In  Doomsday  we  find  Brydge  named  amongst  the 
possessions  of  Walter  de  Douay.  From  him  it  seems  to  have 
derived  the  name  of  Bridge- Walter  or  Bridgwater,  as  it  is  now 
called.  Prior  to  his  time  it  was  called  simply  Brydge,  which 
again  seems  a likely  translation  of  Ad  Pontem,^^  a not 
uncommon  name  for  a Roman  station.  As  in  later  times  Bridg- 
water possessed  a castle,  so  it  probably  was  a fortified  place 
even  in  the  days  of  iElfred.  The  Danes  having  landed  at 
Combwich,  Bridgwater  would  have  been  a convenient  place  for 
them  to  occupy,  both  as  a depot  for  their  plunder,  and  as  the 
head-quarters  of  their  army  when  preparing  to  attack  ^Elfred  at 
Athelney,  or  to  force  their  way  by  Taunton  to  Exeter.  Hence, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  certainty,  no  wTiter 
having  mentioned  the  fortress  by  name,  I know  not  of  any  other 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  which  seems  more  likely  to  have 
been  the  refuge  of  the  Danish  army  than  the  town  of  Bridgwater. 


Note  on  the  Western  Boundary  of  Somerset. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  offer  here  some  remarks  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  western  boundary  of  Somerset  as  it  exists  in 
the  present  day,  at  some  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
Parret.  The  province  of  Damnonia  under  the  Romans  extended 

Nenv  Series,  Vol.  1875,  Part  II. 
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from  Landes  End  to  the  Parret.  (See  Posters  Britannic  Re- 
searches, b.  II5  c.  1.)  Between  this  river  and  Glastonbury  the 
country  was  full  of  marshes  and  lakes^  the  waters  of  which  com- 
municated with  the  sea^  and  were  affected  by  the  tides.  These 
were  called^  in  the  language  of  the  Saxons^  Seo-meres,  or  sea 
lakes ; from  SeOj  the  sea,  and  Mere^  a lake.  The  inhabitants 
who  dwelt  in  the  islands^  and  in  the  neighbouring  country,  were 
called  Seo-mere-setas,  or  dwellers-by-the-sea-lakes.  The  country 
itself  was  called  Seo-mere-set  or  Somerset,  the  district  of  the 
sea-lakes.  As  Somerset  is  a name  of  Saxon  origin,  it  cannot 
have  belonged  to  the  country  prior  to  the  Saxon  invasion  ; and 
inasmuch  as  Cenwealh,  in  the  year  658,  made  the  Parret  the 
western  boundary  of  his  kingdom,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  at  that  period  any  portion  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Parret  bore  the  Saxon  name  of  Somerset.  It 
still  remained  Damnonia.  As  the  West-Saxon'  kings  pursued 
their  conquests,  each  new  portion  of  British  territory  which 
they  occupied  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  but 
it  did  not  on  that  account  become  part  of  Somerset.  It 
went  to  form  the  shire  of  Defnescire.  Moreover,  at  no  period 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  did  the  present  boundary  line 
of  Somerset  mark  the  limits  of  a Saxon  occupation  ; hence 
we  cannot  account  for  it  by  supposing  it  to  have  formed  at 
one  time  the  boundary  of  Wessex.  We  are  therefore  forced 
to  seek  for  some  other  explanation.  The  probability  is  that  the 
boundary  was  removed  from  the  Parret  to  its  present  position 
by  Alfred  himself,  some  years  later  than  the  period  we  are  now 
treating  of,  in  connexion  with  those  measures  which  he  is  known 
to  have  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  Danes. 
“ The  shires,”  writes  Lingard,  owe  their  origin  to  different 
princes,  who  divided  the  country  as  necessity  might  require  or 
policy  suggest.^^  So  it  happened  in  this  instance.  By  the  mili- 
tary regulations  of  those  days,  the  defence  of  the  sea  coast  was 
intrusted  in  each  of  the  maritime  counties  to  the  alderman  of 
the  county.  The  sea-board  along  the  Bristol  Channel,  from 
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Porlock  to  Clevedon,  was  in  a special  manner  open  to  piratical 
incursions,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Parret  offered  convenient 
anchorage  for  a hostile  fleet.  It  was  evidently  a source  of  great 
weakness  for  the  defence  of  this  line  of  seaboard  to  be  divided 
between  two  separate  commands  ; more  especially  as  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  jurisdictions  occurred  at  the 
very  spot  where  unity  of  command  and  prompt  action  was 
most  likely  to  be  required.  But  in  addition  to  these  motives 
of  public  safety,  the  question  was  one  of  great  personal  in- 
terest to  -Alfred.  A large  portion  of  his  family  estates  was 
spread  along  this  coast,  on  both  sides  of  the  Parret,  from  Car- 
hampton  to  Cheddar  (as  we  learn  from  his  Will),  and  in  case  of 
invasion,  these  estates  would  be  amongst  the  first  to  suffer.  Thus 
every  consideration  of  public  policy  and  private  interest  pointed 
to  the  expediency  of  placing  the  whole  of  that  line  of  coast 
under  one  command,  and  this  necessitated  such  a change  in  the 
limits  of  the  two  shires  as  would  bring  the  whole  of  the  sea-board 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Alderman  of  Somerset.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  the  present  boundaries  of  Somerset  extend  so 
far  west  as  to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  low  coast,  and  to  include 
the  whole  of  iElfred^s  property  beyond  Carhampton.  They 
also  include  the  town  of  Taunton.  In  the  days  of  -Alfred  this 
stronghold  was  no  longer  needed  to  keep  the  Britons  in  check 
(for  which  purpose  it  had  been  built  by  Ina),  but  it  was  con- 
veniently placed  as  a residence  for  the  alderman  charged  with 
the  defence  of  the  coast  along  the  Bristol  Channel.  It  is  there- 
fore probable,  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  new  boundaries 
were  fixed,  the  head  plaee  of  the  shire  was  removed  from  Somer- 
ton  to  Taunton. 
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1 1 1HE  extinction  of  manors  and  the  minute  sub-division  of 
lands,  which  in  recent  times  have  resulted  from  the  richness 
of  the  soil  of  Somersetshire  and  increasing  wealth  and  industry, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  tracing  the  devolution  of  landed 
property  in  this  county  to  the  extent  which  has  been  practicable 
in  the  adjoining  county  of  Dorset,  where  the  work  was  com- 
menced at  an  earlier  period,  and  where  estates  have  been  far 
less  broken  up  and  sub-divided  than  with  us.  But  much 
material  has  beeu  preserved  from  which  an  early  history  of 
many  of  the  land  baronys  of  the  county  might,  though  with 
much  labour,  be  worked  out,  and  a series  of  such  notices  in  the 
pages  of  this  journal  would  form  a valuable  foundation  for  a 
general  topographical  history  of  the  county.  In  furtherance  of 
this  idea  I now  offer  a few  particulars  relating  to  the  earliest 
owners  of  Trent,  by  way  of  addenda  to  Mr.  Batten^s  interesting 
account  of  that  manor  (vol.  xx,  p.  113). 

The  family  of  Brito,  Le  Breton,  or  Bret,  alluded  to  by  Mr, 
Batten  as  possessing  Trent  at  the  Domesday  Survey  and  for 
some  generations  afterwards,  were  territorial  barons,  and  the 
head  of  their  barony  w^as  Odcomb,  near  Montacute,  in  this 
county. 

Amongst  the  numerous  military  adventurers  who  flocked 
from  different  parts  of  France  to  the  standard  of  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy  on  the  invasion  of  England,  many  came 
from  the  adjoining  province  of  Britany,  and  Alain  Fergant, 
son  of  Hoel,  Earl  of  Bretagne,  is  said  to  have  brought  with  him 
5000  Bretons.  Ansger,  the  founder  of  the  baronial  family  of 
Brito,  or  Le  Breton^  no  doubt  acquired  that  sirname  from 
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having  come  from  that  province,  and  he  most  probably  was  so 
called  to  distinguish  him  from  other  Ansgers,  such  as  Ansger 
Cocus,  and  Ansger  Fouver,  who  are  also  mentioned  as  landowners 
in  Somersetshire  at  the  Domesday  Survey.  Ansger  Brito,  how- 
ever, was  also  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  Ansgerus  de 
Montagud,  but  whether  he  was  related  to  Drogo  de  Montagud, 
the  patriarch  of  the  distinguished  house  of  Montacute,  or 
whether  he  originally  resided  at  Montacute  adjoining  Odcomb, 
and  was  so  called  from  his  place  of  residence,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  ascertain.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  name  of  De 
Montagud  was  not  long  retained. 

Baronial  courts  were  usually  held  at  the  castle  or  mansion  at 
which  the  baron  or  lord  of  the  honor  generally  resided,  and 
thus  such  residence  became  the  head  of  the  barony.  And 
though  the  lord  or  baron  may  afterwards  have  removed  to  some 
other  place,  or  have  alienated  his  honor  or  barony,  yet  the 
manors  or  knights^  fees  which  were  held  of  a chief  lord  were 
considered  to  be  so  held,  not  simply  of  him  personally,  but  of 
him  “ as  of  his  honor  of  so  and  so,’^  meaning  the  head  of  the 
barony,  or  the  place  where  the  courts  were  originally  held. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  that  at  one  time  Odcomb  was 
the  chief  residence  of  the  Le  Bretons  in  Somerset. 

Ansger  obtained  grants  of  numerous  lordships  in  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Dorset,  the  aggregate  of  which,  or  of  a great  part 
of  them,  constituted  the  land  barony  which  in  the  12th  century 
was  called  the  barony  of  Walter  Brito,  being  held  by  the  pecu- 
liar military  tenure,  called  tenure  by  barony.  By  the  name  of 
Ansgerus  de  Montagud  he  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as 
holding  of  the  king  in  chief,  Prestetune  in  Somersetshire  ; and 
by  the  simple  name  of  Ansgerus  he  held  of  the  king  Staford, 
Toriton,  Bremelcom,  Cadeledone,  Mochelesberie,  Suetetone, 
Duveltone,  and  Gatecombe,  in  Devonshire.  He  also  held  many 
manors  of  the  Earl  of  Moreton,  viz.,  Isle  (Isle  Brewers),  Trente, 
Udecome  (Odcomb),  Aldeforde,  Hundeston,  Lochestone,  Aisse, 
Tome,  and  Stantune  in  Somerset,  Bocheland,  Potiford,  Buches- 
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worde,  and  Smitheham  in  Devonshire,  and  two  manors  in  Cerne, 
and  one  in  Sidelince  (Sydling)  in  Dorsetshire.  In  Devonshire 
he  also  held  Bocheland,  Ringedone,  Filelei,  Neutone,  and 
Wadeston,  of  Baldwin  the  sheriff.  By  the  name  of  Ansgerus 
Brito  he  was  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses  to  the  charter  of 
William,  Earl  of  More  ton,  founding  the  Priory  of  Montacute,  in 
the  time  of  King  Henry 

King  William  Rufus  confirmed  to  the  monks  of  Bermondsey 
the  gift  of  Walter,  son  of  Ansger,  of  two  hides  in  Estanes, 
and  King  Henry  I confirmed  the  gift  of  Preston  by  Ansger 
Brito,  and  of  two  hides  in  Stane,  given  by  Walter  his  son.‘^ 
Dugdale  says  Ansgerus  was  then  a knight  of  Wynebald  de 
Baalun,  but  we  have  met  with  no  original  evidence  of  his  having 
held  lands  of  a superior  lord  of  that  name. 

In  4 Henry  II,  1158,  Odcumbe  was  in  lease  from  the  King, 
and  the  Sheriff  of  Somerset  accounted  for  60s.  for  its  ferm.^ 
In  7 Henry  II,  1161,  it  had  been  restored  to  the  family,  and 
Roger  Brito  paid  £20  to  the  King’s  Exchequer  for  fifteen 
knights’  fees  in  Somerset.  He  was  probably  son  of  Walter 
Brito,  but  it  is  certain  that  Walter  had  another  son  named 
William,  who  held  two  knights’  fees  and  a half  in  Sidling  in 
Dorset,  of  the  Abbey  of  Milton,  in  the  time  of  Roger,  Bishop  of 
Sarum,  viz.,  between  1102-3,  3 Henry  I and  1139,  4 Stephen.^ 

Roger  Brito  was  succeeded  by  a second  Walter,  about 
11  Henry  II,  for  in  that  year  the  latter  owed  300  marks  for  the 
relief  of  his  lands^  but  no  portion  of  it  seems  to  have  been  then 
paid.  He  was  no  doubt  son  of  either  Walter  or  Roger.  In 
the  following  year  he  again  accounted  for  the  same  sum,  viz., 
for  £200,  and  paying  £26  13s.  4d.  he  left  £173  6s.  8d.  still 
owing,  which  he  continued  to  discharge  by  annual  instalments 
till  24  Henry  II,  when  he  paid  £9  13s.  Id.,  leaving  £18  Os.  4d. 
still  due  on  the  same  account.^  On  the  assessment  of  the 
great  aid  levied  by  King  Henry  II,  by  virtue  of  his  royal 
prerogative  for  marrying  his  eldest  daughter  Matilda  to  Henry 

(1),  Dugdalc’s  i^fon«s^^con.  (2).  Ibid. 

(3).  Lib,  Rub.  0).  Lib.  Nig.  (5).  Mag.  Rot. 
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the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony,  Walter  Brito,  amongst  the 
barons  of  Somersetshire,  acknowledged  that  he  owed  to  the 
King  in  chief  the  service  of  fifteen  knights.  The  names  of  the 
knights  who  held  the  fees  of  him  were  as  follows,  viz.,  Koger 
Fitz  Milo,  Robert  de  Yalletorta,  Rafe  de  Lega,  and  William 
Brito,  one  knight’s  fee  each  | Robert  de  Stanton,  William 
Fossard,  and  Alexander  Fitz  Warine,  two  fees  each,  Gilbert 
Torna,  if  he  could  have  his  whole  fee,  would  have  owed  the 
service  of  two  knights.  Roger  de  Bulkewrthe,  Robert  Bastard, 
and  Geoffry  de  Cnolton,  half  a fee  each.  In  addition  to  which 
Walter  himself  held  one  knight’s  fee  in  demesne.  All  these,  or 
their  ancestors,  were  enfeoffed  before  the  death  of  King  Henry  I, 
and  all  the  fees  were  what  were  termed  small  fees  of  the  Earldom 
of  Moreton,  three  of  which  were  only  equal  to  two  ordinary 
knights’  fees.®  In  13  and  14  Henry  II,  Walter  Brito  owed 
18s.  4d.  scutage  for  the  army  in  Wales,  and  in  the  following 
year,  by  the  name  of  “ Walter  Brit,”  he  paid  £6  5s.  Od., 
for  fifteen  knights’  fees  of  the  honor  of  Moreton.  In  the 
18  Henry  II,  he  accounted  for  £9  7s.  6d.  for  fifteen  fees  then 
described  as  fifteen  fees  of  Montacute.  In  22  Henry  II  he 
accounted  for  40  marks  for  an  amercement,  and  the  followinsr 
year  he  had  his  quietus  for  the  same.  In  24  Henry  II  he 
was  still  paying  off  the  debt  of  his  relief  as  above  mentioned, 
and  he  owed  £18  Os.  4d.  for  the  scutage  of  Ireland.^  After 
this  his  condition  and  that  of  his  family  are  for  some  years 
rather  involved  in  obscurity.  In  25  Henry  II  his  debt  of 
£17  Os.  3d.  for  the  residue  of  his  relief,  and  18s.  9d.  for  the 
scutage  of  Ireland,  are  still  entered  in  the  sheriff’s  roll,  but 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  paid.  The  sheriff,  however,  ac- 
counted for  £7  15s.  8d.  for  corn  sold  from  the  land  of  Walter 
Briton,  and  it  is  thus  evident  that  his  barony  must  then  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  He  may  therefore  either 
have  lately  died  leaving  a son  a minor,  or  else  he  may  have 
committed  a forfeiture  for  which  his  barony  had  escheated  to 
(6).  Lib.  Niger.  (7).  Mag.  Hot. 
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the  King  ; or  possibly  he  may  have  been  found  non  compos 
mentis.^"  Whichever  was  the  case  his  lands  were  soon  after 
acquired  by  William  Torel,  in  whose  hands  they  are  found  in 
28  Henry  II,  and  who  then  and  in  the  three  succeeding  years 
accounts  for  the  debt  of  Walter  Brito,  but  nothing  is  en- 
tered as  paid.^  This  William  Torel  seems  to  have  been 
identical  with  William  Torel,  of  Torels  Hall,  in  Little  Thurock 
in  Essex,  an  estate  which  continued  in  his  family  from  the 
time  of  Henry  H to  that  of  Flenry  VIII.®  In  32  Henry  H, 
William  Torel  is  said  to  be  dead,  and  the  King  again  had 
the  lands  of  Walter  Brito  in  his  own  hands.  He  continued 
to  hold  them  till  7 Richard  I when  we  again  find  them  in  pos- 
session of  a Walter  Brito,  who  then  owed  £13  6s.  lid.  for 
his  relief.  He  paid  £3  3s.  4d.,  and  left  £10  3s.  7d.  still  owing. 
The  smallness  of  this  sum,  as  compared  with  the  £200  which 
was  due  for  the  relief  of  the  same  lands  in  1 1 Henry  II,  and  its 
so  nearly  amounting  to  the  sum  still  remaining  due  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  last  instalment  in  25  Henry  II,  affords  some  ground 
for  conjecture  that  it  was  in  reality  a part  of  the  same  debt, 
and  if  so  Walter  Brito  may  have  forfeited  his  barony  and  been 
restored  to  it  in  7 Richard  I.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  seen 
by  evidence  referred  to  by  Mr,  Batten  that  Walter  Croc  had 
both  a grandfather  and  an  uncle  named  Walter  Brito,  which  is 
consistent  with  a supposition  that  the  Walter  of  7 Richard  I 
was  son  and  heir  of  the  Walter  of  25  Henry  II,  and  brother  of 
the  mother  of  Walter  Croc. 

During  the  period  that  the  barony  was  in  the  King^s  hands 
the  sheriff,  in  32  Henry  H,  received  and  accounted  for  the  issues 
of  the  lands  which  were  William  Torels,  of  the  fee  of  Walter 
Briton,  and  in  33  Henry  H,  in  his  account  of  the  scutage  of 
the  barons  of  Dorset  and  Somerset  who  did  not  accompany  the 
King  in  his  expedition  to  Galwei,  he  enters  £9  7s.  6d.  for  the 
scutage  of  fifteen  knights’  fees  of  Moreton,  of  the  honour  which 
was  Walter  Brits  {qui  fuit  Walteri  Brit),  In  the  same  and 
(8).  Mag.  Hot.  (9).  Morant’s  History  of  Essex,  I.  227. 
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following  years  on  the  tallage  of  the  King’s  demesnes  and  of  the 
lands  which  were  in  the  King’s  hands  in  Somerset,  he  reckons 
£3  9s.  Id.  of  Yla  and  of  Odecumba,  which  were  William 
Torel’s.^® 

In  8 and  9 Richard  I,  Walter  Brito  continued  to  discharge 
his  debt  for  the  relief,  but  the  latter  is  the  last  time  he  is 
noticed,  and  he  therefore  no  doubt  died  about  this  time.  After 
the  death  of  the  last  named  Walter  Brito  the  inheritance  of 
the  barony  fell  to  his  coheirs,  viz.,  Walter  Croc  his  nephew  and 
Richard  de  Hescecumbe  or  Hattecumbe,  which  latter  was  pro- 
bably son  of  Alice  Brito,  sister  of  Annora,  mother  of  Walter 
Croc.  The  descendants  of  this  Richard  seem  to  have  assumed 
the  sirname  of  Bret,  or  else  their  heiress  married  a person  of 
that  name,  for  Stephen  le  Bret  was  the  descendant  and  heir  of 
Alice,  daughter  of  Walter  Brito,  and  on  an  inquisition  taken 
after  the  death  of  Johanna  Bruere,  in  49  Henry  III,  the  jury 
say  that  she  held  Odecumbe,  Yle,  and  Milverton  in  dower. 
,They  know  of  no  heirs  of  the  reversion  of  the  manors  of  Ode- 
cumbe and  Yle,  except  the  Brets,  who  had  been  of  Hescecumbe . 
{qui  fuerant  de  Hescecumbe)  which  manors  were  alienated  by  the 
power  of  Sir  William  Bruyere  the  elder  (per  potestatem  Domini 
Willielmi  Bruyere  mterioris)}^  This  expression  shows  that  the 
alienation  was  by  no  means  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  coheirs, 
and  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  accounts  we  read  elsewhere  of 
the  rapacity  and  tyranny  of  this  powerful  and  wealthy  noble. 
Amongst  the  fees  of  William  Briwerr  of  the  honour  of  Ode- 
cumbe in  Somerset,  were  Bocland,  Putteford,  Bulkeworth, 
Sutton,  and  Uppecoth  in  Devonshire.^^  In  12  and  13  John, 
Richard  Briwere  held  fifteen  fees  of  the  land  of  Walter  Brito, 
of  the  honor  of  Hattecomb  ( Odcomb) 

As  regards  the  branch  of  the  family  of  Brito  which  settled 
in  Dorsetshire,  it  is  related  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer 
that  during  a vacancy  of  the  Abbey  of  Milton  the  custody  of 

(10).  Mag.  Rot.  (11).  Inq.  p.m.  49  Henry  III  nc.  5. 

(12).  Testa  de  Nevill.  (13).  Lib.  Rub. 
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the  abbey  was  committed  by  Henry  I to  Roger,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  for  five  years.  During  that  period  the  bishop  con- 
verted a tenement,  consisting  of  two  hides  and  a half,  and  held 
by  William,  son  of  Walter,  from  a “feodum  censuale”  into  a 
knight^s  fee,  but  it  was  afterwards  restored  to  its  original  tenure, 
and  it  so  continued  in  12  Henry  II,  when  it  was  held  by  William 
Brito,  the  heir  of  William,  son  of  Walter.  A “feodum  cen- 
suale  ” differed  materially  in  its  nature  from  a knight’s  fee,  for 
while  the  latter  owed  military  service,  the  former  was  merely 
charged  with  an  annual  tax  or  quit  rent  to  the  church,  or  monas- 
tery, and  sometimes  certain  other  non-military  services,  in  re- 
turn for  which  the  owner  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
church.  The  fee  just  mentioned  was  probably  at  Sydling  St. 
Nicholas, but  the  manor  in  Sydelince,  which  was  held  by 
Ansgerus  at  the  Domesday  Survey,  seems  to  have  been  in 
Upsidling,  for  on  the  collection  of  the  aid  granted  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Isabella,  sister  of  King  Henry  III,  to  the  Emperor 
Frederic  H,  the  collectors  account  for  16s.  8d.  for  one  fee  of 
Morton,  in  Upsitling,  of  the  fee  of  Odecumbe.^®  William  Briton, 
of  Sidlis  (Sydling),  died  about  2 John,  for  in  that  year  Brian 
de  Insula  gave  to  the  King  120  marks,  and  one  palfrey  to  have 
the  custody  and  marriage  of  his  children,  with  all  their  in- 
heritance.^® Thomas  Brito  was  his  son  and  heir,  and  on  the 
partition  of  the  knight’s  fees  of  William  Briwere  amongst  his 
co-heirs,  one  fee  in  Sidelich,  co.  Dorset,  then  held  by  Thomas 
le  Breton,  was  allotted  to  Margaret  de  Assertis.^^  Thomas  le 
Breton  married  Alice,  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Brian  de  Insula, 
and  had  for  her  fortune  the  manor  of  Stardeclive  in  the  county 
of  Derby 

The  Brets  of  Sandford  Bret,  co.  Somerset,  were  probably  a 
branch  of  this  family.  Collinson  (III  543)  shows  them  to  have 

(14).  See  further  notice  of  this  in  Hutchins’s  History  of  Dorset,  3rd  edition, 
vol.  iv.  p.  496,  communicated  by  the  writer  of  the  present  article. 

(15).  Testa  de  Nevill.  (16).  Rot.  de  oblatis. 

(17).  Testa  de  Nevill. 

(18.)  Fin.  Cone.  Devers  Cos.,  19  Henry  HI,  no.  65. 
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been  descended  from  Simon  Bret,  whom  he  considers  to  be 
identical  with  Simon  Brito,  who  in  12  Henry  II,  held  half  a fee 
of  William  de  Moun.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Brets  of 
Maperton  in  Dorsetshire  were  of  the  same  family  as  this  Simon, 
for,  in  9 Richard  I,  Henry  le  Bret  owed  in  Dorset  100s.  to 
have  right  respecting  one  fee  in  Maperton  against  Simon  le 
Bret.^®  Collinson  says  that  Simon  Bret  had  a son  Richard 
whom  he  considers  identical  with  Richard  Brito,  notorious  as 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Thomas  a’  Becket.  If  such  is  the 
case  it  is  remarkable  that,  of  the  four  knights  who  participated 
in  that  foul  deed,  three  of  them,  viz.,  Reginald  Fitz  Urse, 
Hugh  de  Morevil,  and  Richard  Brito  were  connected  with 
Somersetshire.  But  I have  met  with  no  contemporary  evidence 
to  connect  Richard  Brito  with  this  family  or  this  county.  The 
Pipe  Rolls  are  silent  respecting  him. 

Contemporary  with  the  Britos  of  Somerset,  other  distinguished 
families  of  the  same  name  flourished  in  Essex,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk. 


(19).  Mag.  Rot. 


Pair’s  JtWeg, 

An  account  of  some  recent  discoveries  made  at  Cleeve  Abbey, 


BY  MR.  C.  H.  SAMSON. 


T"  ACCOMPANIED  the  Kev.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  Precentor 
“L  of  Chichester,  to  these  interesting  ruins  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a plan  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
church,  which  until  now  has  been  a matter  of  doubt  to  many 
who  have  visited  the  spot  and  written  upon  the  subject.  The 
owner  of  the  property,  Gr.  F.  Luttrell,  Esq.,  of  Dunster  Castle, 
who  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  the  matter,  at  once  placed  a 
gang  of  labourers  at  our  disposal,  and  in  a short  time  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  foundations  of  walls  and  columns  were 
exposed  to  view.  I send  with  this  communication  a plan  of  the 
whole  of  the  buildings,  both  ecclesiastical  and  domestic,  and  the 
following  explanation  taken  principally  from  the  notes  of  Mr. 
Walcott.  The  church  was  161  feet  in  length,  of  the  purest 
Cistercian  type,  consisting  of  a nave  of  five  bays,  with  aisles 
100  feet  by  58  feet  6 inches,  a central  tower,  a transept  of 
95  feet  by  40  feet,  with  two  eastern  chapels  13  feet  6 inches 
square  in  each  wing,  and  a short  eastern  presbytery  29  feet  by 
17  feet  without  aisles.  The  pillars  of  the  nave  were  round  ; 
a beautifully-moulded  base  nearly  perfect  was  discovered  in 
place,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  stonework  found,  there  was  no 
trace  whatever  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  of  what 
lay  beneath  ; here  and  there  were  indications  of  masonry,  but 
on  examination  they  only  proved  to  be  masses  of  fallen  walls  ; 
portions  of  three  other  bases  were  found  in  their  places.  The 
aisles  were  1 1 feet  wide,  and  the  central  alley  30  feet.  A por- 
tion of  the  foundations  can  be  seen  on  which  the  stalls  and  rood 
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screen  stood,  the  space  enclosed  is  14  feet  by  12  feet  6 inches, 
and  is  partly  covered  with  encaustic  tiles,  evidently  on  the 
proper  floor  level,  although  not  as  they  were  originally  laid ; a 
portion  of  this  space  is  under  a huge  piece  of  fallen  wall.  A 
large  quantity  of  encaustic  tile  paving  has  been  found,  either 
dug  up  out  of  the  earth  or  built  into  modern  walls,  as  well  as 
several  large  patches  lying  in  their  original  place  undisturbed, 
and  in  beautiful  patterns ; the  tiles  are  richly  ornamented.  There 
seem  to  be  as  many  as  fifty  varieties — heraldic,  geometric,  and 
fanciful  designs  in  various  colours,  black  and  white,  red  and 
white,  glazed  green,  and  yellow.  Among  the  heraldic  tiles  are 
the  arms  of  Mohun,  Clare,  Raleigh,  Poyntz,  Trivet  or  Treble, 
Sydenham,  Bardolf^  Cary,  Peverell,  Fitz  Nicholas,  Beauchamp, 
Furneaux,  Palton,  Boteler,  Montacute,  Audley,  Aylesford,  and 
Brideport,  besides  three  other  arms  unknown.  Many  of  these 
families  held  lands  in  the  county,  and  under  the  Mohuns. 
Some  of  the  tiles  bear  capital  letters,  and  nearly  the  whole 
alphabet  has  been  found.  Many  of  the  same  patterns  were 
found  in  the  old  chancel  of  Dunster  church.  The  walls  of 
the  south  aisle  of  nave  remain,  with  traces  of  the  two  proces- 
sional doors,  and  three  windows  about  three  feet  wide  between 
the  inside  splays,  and  about  fourteen  feet  from  the  floor  level ; 
they  are  at  present  walled  up,  and  no  traces  of  the  outer 
faces  are  visible.  The  west  and  south  walls  of  the  transept  also 
are  standing,  with  a portion  of  an  eastern  aisle  chapel,  13  feet 
6 inches  square,  v/ith  part  of  a piscina,  remains  of  a vaulting  rib, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  altar ; there  are  remains  of  clerestory 
windows  in  the  south  wing.  The  western  jamb  of  the  eastern 
cloister  door  remains,  with  a portion  of  the  outer  arch,  and  the 
springer  of  the  inner  arch.  The  south  wall  of  transept  shows 
the  central  door  into  the  sacristy.  The  cloistral  and  domestic 
buildings  have  already  been  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  paper  by 
the  late  Rev.  F.  Warre.  I need,  therefore,  merely  describe  the 
subsequent  discoveries  made  while  clearing  out  some  of  the 
rubbish  which  has  accumulated  during  the  time  the  buildings 
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were  used  as  a farm  homestead^  which  is  nowj  happily j no  longer 
the  case  ; in  a short  time  Mr,  Luttrell  intends  to  remove  the 
modern  walling,  and  other  unsightly  innovations,  now  no  more 
needed  for  cattle  sheds.  On  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  garth, 
which  is  78  feet  square,  is  the  dormitory  on  the  upper  storey ; 
it  is  a magnificent  room,  137  feet  6 inches  by  24  feet  5 inches. 
The  north  wall  contains  the  door  opening  on  the  night  stairs  to 
the  transept,  and  a skew  door  probably  for  watching  the  church 
lights.  In  the  eastern  wall  at  the  south  end  is  a remarkably 
curious  doorway  ; it  is  6 feet  wide,  the  jambs  are  reversed,  and 
a socket  hole  under  the  point  of  the  head  shows  that  the  doors 
were  hung  upon  a centre  pivot,  and  opened  half  inwards  and  half 
outwards.  The  substructure  includes— (1)  The  sacristy,  22 
feet  4 inches  by  12  feet,  with  a round  window,  the  hood  or  label 
moulding  only  remaining ; a large  double  aumbry  in  the  west 
wall,  which  had  shelves  and  wooden  doors ; an  aumbry  and 
water  drain  on  the  south,  and  to  the  north  another  locker  and 
the  door  into  the  transept.  (2)  A chamber,  22  feet  by  10  feet 
6 inches,  lighted  by  a single  lancet ; the  original  large  entrance 
arch  has  been  filled  in  with  one  of  smaller  dimensions.  (3)  The 
chapter-house  vaulted  in  two  spans,  on  which  traces  of  wall- 
painting  are  visible,  some  original  tile  paving  remains  on  the 
floor,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  seats  along  the  walls ; the 
foundations  of  the  eastern  end  are  now  laid  bare,  which  shows 
the  whole  building  to  have  been  46  feet  10  inches  in  length,  by 
21  feet  4 inches  in  width.  (4)  Day  stairs  to  dormitory.  (5) 
Parlour,  16  feet  11  inches  by  11  feet  7 inches,  lighted  by  a 
double  lancet  window,  and  having  a locker  on  the  north,  and  a 
deep  recessed  arch  at  the  side  of  the  door.  (6)  The  slype  to 
the  cemetery,  29  feet  8 inches  by  6 feet  2 inches,  with  two  double 
aumbries  in  the  north,  and  a pair  with  a door  in  the  south  wall, 
opening  into  the  (7)  day  or  common  room,  60  feet  by  22  feet 
6 inches ; it  was  vaulted  in  two  spans,  with  a central  arcade 
resting  upon  three  pillars.  In  the  east  and  west  walls  at  the 
south  end  are  two  doorways  opposite  to  each  other,  the  original 
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floor  level  is  several  feet  deeper  than  the  present,  the  door- 
ways are  at  least  seven  feet  high.  The  south  side  of  the  garth 
is  principally  occupied  by  the  refectory  over  an  Early  English 
substructure,  which  includes  (1)  the  tresaunt  to  the  conventual 
garden,  30  feet  8 inches  by  6 feet  3 inches,  with  a south  door  and 
loop,  and  bench  where  the  porter  of  the  cloister  sat.  (2)  The 
calefactory,  divided  into  three  chambers,  the  first,  22  feet 
8 inches  by  8 feet,  contains  a window  with  seats  and  a garde- 
robe.  The  central  compartment,  22  feet  2 inches  by  15  feet 

4 inches,  is  entered  by  its  special  door,  and  also  by  a skew 
door  pierced  in  the  partition  wall  on  the  west,  and  adjoining 
the  entrance  to  the  next  chamber,  22  feet  2 inches  by  16  feet 

5 inches.  Each  of  these  two  divisions  has  a fireplace  set 
between  two  windows.  At  the  south-west  corner  there  is  a door 
opening  into  a passage,  6 feet  6 inches  wide,  under  the  hall  stairs, 
which  contains  a window  and  garderobe.  Next  is  the  (3)  entry 
to  abbot’s  kitchen,  with  a door  opening  on  the  lower  steps  of 
the  hall  stairs,  and  having  a corresponding  door  opposite  to  it. 
Outside  the  refectory  stairs  are  traces  of  a large  porch,  with  a 
gabled  front  over  the  door  ; and  a second  building  forming  a 
serving-room,  with  a five-light  window  of  timber  work,  which 
connected  it  with  the  conventual  kitchen.  The  foundations  of  a 
wall  about  3 feet  thick  were  also  laid  bare  running  east  and  west 
about  10  feet  from  the  face  of  main  building.  The  western  alley 
of  the  cloister  shows  a buttressed  front,  with  an  upper  range  of 
chambers  occupied  by  the  converts  or  lay  brothers,  much 
mutilated.  It  is  pierced  by  a gateway  porch  with  woodwork, 
retaining  some  carving  on  the  south,  and  a panelled  perpen- 
dicular arch  on  the  north.  Southward  of  it  is  the  conventual 
kitchen,  33  feet  11  inches  by  13  feet  6 inches.  The  arches  which 
enclosed  its  window  remain  ; they  resemble  the  west  side,  which 
were  filled  with  perpendicular  windows  of  four  lights,  and  portions 
of  this  tracery  remain  ; these  four  bays  formed  carols  for  study ; 
at  the  north  end  is  a straining  arch.  The  north  alley  has  been 
entirely  swept  away.  In  the  centre  of  the  south  wall  of  nave  is 
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a trefoil-headed  seat  for  the  abbot  or  claustral  prior  in  cloister 
time.  The  foundations  of  another  wall  4 feet  2 inches  thick  were 
found  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  running  north  and  south, 
on  the  west  side  of  cloister  walls  it  is  22  feet  4 inches  from  the 
west  wall  and  might  have  formed  the  ‘^Domus  Conversorum.^’ 
The  remains  of  the  octagonal  base  of  a cross  are  visible  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  a huge  sycamore  tree  growing  and  flourishing 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  it. 

Several  small  pieces  of  painted  glass  have  been  dug  up  out  of 
the  rubbish.  On  the  east  wall  of  buttery  are  traces  of  wall 
painting  in  distemper  representing  three  human  figures  with 
monsters  and  fishes. 
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BY  J.  MC  MURTRIE,  F.G.S. 


CJOME  ten  years  ago  I had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  this 
Society,  at  the  Shepton  Mallet  meeting,  a short  descriptive 
paper  “ On  the  Somersetshire  Coal  Field.'’  I then  endeavoured 
to  lay  before  the  Society  a perpendicular  section  of  the  coal 
measures,  and  of  their  various  subdivisions  as  they  may  pro- 
bably exist  in  the  centre  of  the  Somersetshire  basin,  from  the 
secondary  rocks  by  which  they  are  overlaid  to  the  Mountain 
Limestone  on  which  they  rest.  A longer  residMce  in  the  dis- 
trict might  now  enable  me  to  furnish  similar  information  in  a 
more  complete  form  ; but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  over  old 
ground  more  than  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  present 
paper,  the  primary  object  of  which  is  to  point  out  certain  re- 
markable facts  in  physical  geology  peculiar  to  the  district  m 
which  the  Society  has  met  on  the  present  occasion. 

I,  Description  of  strata. 

In  order  at  the  outset  to  convey  a general  idea  of  the  rocks 
with  which  we  have  to  deal,  I would  direct  your  attention  to  a 
section  of  strata  from  Bath  to  Chewton  Mendip,  which,  as  it 
crosses  the  entire  coal  field  from  east  to  west,  may  be  con- 
sidered a typical  section  of  the  district  generally. 

You  will  observe  it  takes  in  a wide  range  geologically, 
from  the  Great  Oolite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  to  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  of  which  we  find  numerous  outcrops  in  the 
centre  of  the  Mendip  range ; and  it  would  be  difficult  to  select 
another  district  of  country  in  which  within  so  short  a distance 
so  many  different  formations  may  be  closely  studied.  Whether 
Nenxj  Series f VoL  /■>  1875,  Part  II, 
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we  examine  the  various  materials  of  which  those  formations  are 
composed,  or  the  marvellous  profusion  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  of  which  we  find  evidence  in  their  fossil  remains  : whether 
we  seek  to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
originally  deposited,  or  the  frequent  changes  to  which  they  have 
since  been  subjected,  we  shall  find  here  abundant  material  for 
scientific  inquiry. 

The  section  exhibits  too  what  may  be  considered  a distinctive 
feature  in  the  geology  of  the  district,  viz.,  the  number  of  se- 
condary formations  by  which  the  coal  measures  are  overlaid. 
The  Oolite,  Lias,  Rhaetic,  and  New  Red  Sandstone  have  all 
been  passed  through  frequently  in  the  course  of  mining  opera- 
tions, and  this  circumstance  has  an  important  bearing  on  many 
other  parts  of  England  in  which  the  absence  of  surface  indica- 
tions has  hitherto  prevented  trials  for  coal.  If  we  are  to  read 
one  lesson  more  than  another  from  the  Somersetshire  coal  field 
it  is  this  : that  a covering  of  secondary  rocks  neither  implies 
the  absence  of  coal  measures,  nor  their  imperfect  developement, 
nor  even  necessarily  a very  profound  depth  in  searching  for 
them,  for  beneath  the  Oolite,  Lias,  and  New  Red  Sandstone  of 
this  neighbourhood,  and  within  a limited  depth,  there  exists  a 
greater  thickness  of  coal  strata  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  most 
other  parts  of  England. 

The  Somersetshire  coal  measures  consist  of  several  well 
marked  divisions  as  shewn  in  the  section.  In  descending  order 
we  find  an  upper  division  embracing  the  Radstock  and  Far- 
rington groups  of  veins,  then  the  Pennant,  a mass  of  hard  and 
comparatively  unproductive  sandstone  ; and  beneath  this  the 
lower  division,  containing  the  New  Rock  and  Yobster  series  of 
veins.  The  total  thickness  of  coal  strata,  which  cannot  be  less 
than  8,000  feet,  rests  upon  the  Millstone  Grit  and  Mountain 
Limestone  in  the  usual  order. 

Having  given  this  brief  sketch  of  the  strata  represented  in 
the  district  I would  now  point  out  a few  of  their  most  marked 
})hysical  features. 
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II.  2 he  secondary  rocks^  conformable  to  each  other ^ but  not 
conformable  with  the  coal  measures  beneath. 

On  this  branch  of  the  subject  probably  other  Members  of  this 
Society  could  convey  more  precise  information  than  I possess, 
but  without  trespassing  upon  their  special  province,  I may  be 
permitted  to  say  a word  in  passing. 

There  may  be  in  the  district  under  consideration  some  slight 
traces  of  unconformability  in  the  relations  of  the  secondary  for- 
mations to  each  other,  but  an  ordinary  observer  would  probably 
fail  to  detect  this  for  himself.  When  looked  at  in  section, 
taking  in  a wide  district  of  country,  they  present  the  appearance 
of  being  at  least  approximately  conformable,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  very  marked  break  in  the  stratigraphical  arrange- 
ment of  any  of  the  beds.  There  is  perhaps  most  variation  in 
the  New  Red  Sandstone,  which,  in  the  centre  of  the  Somerset- 
shire coal  field,  consists  of  a considerable  thickness  of  Keuper 
marl,  with  a thin  bed  of  conglomerate  at  its  base,  while  in 
proceeding  southwards  towards  the  Mendip  the  conglomerate 
greatly  increases  in  thickness,  and  the  rounded  pebbles  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  of  larger  size,  evidently  indicating  an  ap- 
proach to  an  old  coast  line  of  the  Triassic  sea. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  relations  of  the  secondary 
rocks  to  each  other,  there  is  a very  striking  want  of  conformity 
between  those  beds  and  the  older  strata  on  which  they  rest. 
While  the  former  are  almost  level,  the  latter,  more  particularly 
towards  the  edge  of  the  basin,  exhibit  high  and  very  variable 
angles  of  inclination,  of  which  we  shall  presentl}"  have  to  speak, 
indicating  an  entire  change  of  circumstances  and  probably  a very 
wide  break  in  point  of  time. 

III.  The  basin  form  of  the  coal  measures. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  sections  now  produced  that 
the  coal  measures  of  the  district  assume  in  all  directions  more 
or  less  of  the  basin  form.  In  the  section  from  east  to  west  the 
strata  form  a perfect  basin,  the  deepest  point  being  in  the 
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neighbourliood  of  Radford,  from  which  the  beds  rise  eastward 
towards  Bath  and  westward  towards  the  Men  dips. 

From  north  to  south  the  same  general  outline  is  maintained, 
but  the  district  has  been  divided  into  subordinate  basins  by 
transverse  ridges  which  intersect  the  district.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  great  Kingswood  anticlinal  which  crosses 
the  entire  coal  field  from  east  to  west,  forming  a great  natural 
division  between  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Gloucester. 
Another  division  line  has  been  caused  by  the  Farmborough 
fault  which  crosses  the  district  from  east  to  west,  a little  to  the 
north  of  Camerton,  Timsbury,  High  Littleton,  and  Glutton, 
separating  the  Somersetshire  area  into  the  basins  of  Pensford 
and  Radstock. 

With  regard  to  this  north  and  south  section  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  that  while  the  Gloucestershire  and  Radstock  portions 
are  practically  correct,  considerable  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the 
intermediate  Pensford  area  which  for  many  years  has  been 
little  explored.  The  section  shows  one  view  which  has  been 
taken,  but  it  is  fairly  open  to  controversy,  and  I am  aware  that 
Professor  Prestwich  entertains  a different  opinion.  The  pre- 
vailing idea  locally  is  that  the  Farmborough  fault  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  an  upthrow  north  of  600  feet,  throwing  out  the 
Radstock  series  in  the  district  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
fault.  This  opinion  has  been  founded  on  the  result  of  a trial 
shaft  sunk  many  years  ago  at  Farmborough,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  through  traces  of  the  Radstock  series  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  pit,  and  then  to  have  proved  the  Far- 
rington group  in  an  irregular  and  subdivided  condition. 

Professor  Prestwich,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  local  view 
is  inaccurate,  and  that  more  probably  the  Farmborough  fault  is 
a downthrow  north,  bringing. in  certain  coal  strata  overlying  the 
Radstock  group. 

Both  opinions  are  fairly  open  to  argument,  but  of  this  I have 
comparatively  little  doubt,  that  whether  the  Radstock  series  has 
been  thrown  out  at  Farmborough,  as  represented  in  the  section, 
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or  thrown  down  to  a profound  depth  as  suggested  by  Professor 
Prestwich,  it  reappears  again  in  the  vale  of  Pensford,  although 
probably  in  a deteriorated  form. 

Having  thus  explained  the  general  sectional  structure  of  the 
district,  I would  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  geographical 
outline  of  the  coal  formation,  which  the  diagram  now  shewn 
will  explain  more  briefly  and  accurately  than  I could  possibly 
do  in  words.  You  will  observe  that  it  leaves  out  those  for- 
mations by  which  the  coal  measures  have  been  overlaid,  and 
that  it  endeavours  to  shew  the  different  subdivisions  of  those 
measures  together  with  the  foundation  rocks  on  which  they 
rest,  as  they  may  have  appeared  before  the  earliest  beds 
of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  began  to  be  deposited.  Speaking 
generally  the  coal  field  extends  from  Cromhall  on  the  north 
to  the  Mendips  on  the  south,  a distance  of  26  miles,  and 
from  Bath  on  the  east  to  Bristol  on  the  west,  a distance  of 
12  miles,  to  which  we  must  add  the  outlying  basin  of  Nailsea, 
the  extent  of  which  is  rather  uncertain.  It  embraces  in  all  an 
area  of  238  square  miles,  and  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Coal 
Commission  it  has  been  estimated  to  contain  6104  millions  of 
tons  of  coal,  a quantity  amply  suflScient  to  supply  the  wants 
of  future  generations. 

IV.  The  Mendip  upheaval. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  from  the  map  and  sections  that  the 
outline  of  the  district  we  have  been  describing  is  largely  due  to 
the  upheaval  of  the  Mendip  range  on  the  south  and  west,  and 
to  certain  other  elevations  of  Mountain  Limestone  probably  of 
similar  age  which  form  the  margin  of  the  coal  basin  further 
north. 

The  origin  of  the  Mendip  upheaval  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Moore  having  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stoke  Lane  the  presence  of  an  extensive 
basaltic  dyke,  originated  the  theory  that  the  elevation  of  those 
hills  was  due  to  volcanic  origin  ; but  by  other  authorities  the 
Mendip  range  has  been  attributed  to  the  effect  of  contraction 
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of  the  earth^s  crust.  Whether  the  dyke  referred  to  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  primary  cause,  or  only  a result  of  the  Mendip 
upheaval, — whether  it  was  the  motive  power  which  elevated 
some  20,000  feet  of  stratified  rock  into  what  must  then  have 
formed  an  elevated  mountain  range,  or  merely  rushed  in  to  fill  a 
chasm  produced  by  other  forces,  I must  leave  to  higher  authori- 
ties to  decide.  But  whatever  may  be  the  true  theory,  much 
interest  will  ever  attach  to  Mr.  Moore^s  discovery,  and  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  force, 
whatever  its  origin,  which  produced  such  marvellous  physical 
results  over  a district  of  country  extending  from  Frome  to  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  a continuation  of  which,  may  be  found  on 
the  Pembrokeshire  coast. 

Looking  at  the  Mendips  as  we  see  them  now,  rising  compara- 
tively little  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  we  can 
hardly  realise  the  appearance  they  must  have  presented  at  the 
close  of  the  coal  measure  period.  From  Weston  to  Frome,  and 
probably  far  to  the  eastward,  they  must . have  attained  an 
elevation  outrivalling  our  highest  mountain  ranges,  an  elevation 
reaching  far  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 

V.  Effect  on  the  adjacent  coal  field ; folded  strata  of  the 
, Vohster  valley. 

Excepting  the  great  thickness  of  strata  upheaved,  there  is 
nothing  very  unusual  in  the  structure  of  the  Mendip  Hills  them- 
selves. Between  Weston  and  Emborow,  it  is  true,  there  are 
subordinate  to  the  principal  range  certain  cross  ridges,  undu- 
lations, and  contrary  dips,  which  make  -the  geology  of  that 
portion  of  the  hills  rather  confusing,  but  from  Ashwick  to  Frome 
their  structure  is  of  the  simplest  possible  kind.  They  take  the 
form  of  a true  anticlinal,  consisting  of  a central  mass  of  Trap 
and  Old  Red  Sandstone,  from  which  the  Mountain  Limestone 
dips  southwards  towards  Bruton  and  north-east  towards  Bath. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  a marked  difference 
in  the  angles  of  elevation  on  the  two  sides  of  the  ridge,  those 
on  the  north  being  so  steep  as  in  places  to  be  almost  perpen- 
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dicular,  while  those  on  the  south  side  do  not  usually  exceed  35 
degrees,  and  this  gentle  inclination  on  the  southern  side  deserves 
attention  in  connexion  with  mining  prospects  south  of  the 
Mendip.  It  is  evident  that  the  higher  angles  on  the  northern 
side  have  had  a very  remarkable  effect  upon  the  adjoining  coal 
field,  where  we  find  evidence  of  by  far  the  most  striking  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  Mendip  upheaval.  The  area  chiefly 
affected  lies  between  Nettlebridge  and  Mells,  where  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  during  the  Mendip  upheaval  the  coal 
strata  have  not  only  been  raised  to  a vertical  position,  but  have 
actually  been  folded  back  upon  themselves,  so  that  instead  of 
dipping  northwards  from  the  Mendip  hills  they  now  dip  south- 
wards towards  that  range.  This  extraordinary  inversion  of 
strata  seems  to  begin  at  Nettlebridge,  near  the  turnpike  road 
from  Bath  to  Shepton  Mallet,  for  to  the  westward  of  that  road 
the  beds  dip  northward  in  conformity  with  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone at  an  angle  of  from  30  to  40  degrees,  but  in  proceeding 
eastward  the  dip  gradually  increases  until  the  strata  become 
perpendicular,  and  then  fold  completely  over  as  shewn  in  the 
sections  from  Vobster  to  Jiadstock. 

Between  Pitcot,  where  the  strata  were  discovered  to  be  up- 
right, and  Mells  new  colliery,  a distance  of  four  miles,  the 
country  has  been  well  proved  by  pits  sunk  at  short  distances 
apart,  and  there  is  no  exception  to  the  inversion  of  strata  to 
which  I have  referred.  How  much  farther  eastwards  it  may 
continue  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  I am  of  opinion  that  it  may  be 
found  to  terminate  not  far  to  the  east  of  Mells  village.  I arrive 
at  this  conclusion  from  a consideration  of  the  angles  of  inclina- 
tion prevailing  in  the  Mendip  hills.  Between  Binegar  and 
Nettlebridge,  where  the  dip  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  does 
not  usually  exceed  30  to  40  degrees,  the  coal  measures  adjoining 
have  a corresponding  dip  in  the  right  direction,  but  between 
Nettlebridge  and  Mells,  where  we  find  in  the  limestone  angles 
of  60  to  85  degrees,  the  adjacent  coal  measures  have  been 
uniformly  inverted  as  already  described  ; and  as  the  angles  of 
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inclination  in  the  limestone  eastward  of  Mells  do  not  exceed 
from  30  to  50  degrees,  I am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  that 
direction  the  coal  measures  may  gradually  recover  their  natural 
position. 

In  all  probability  this  abnormal  dip  may  not  continue  to  any 
very  great  depth.  The  lowest  point  at  which  it  has  yet  been 
proved  is  at  the  Mackintosh  pit,  Newbury  colliery,  where,  at  a 
depth  of  300  fathoms,  the  strata  have  been  found  dipping  south- 
wards at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  How  much  farther  this  may 
continue  we  have  no  menus  of  knowing,  but  there  must  be  a 
point  not  far  beneath  where  the  strata  resume  the  true  northern 
inclination. 

The  strata  in  which  the  inversion  is  chiefly  visible  are  the 
lower  division  of  coal  measures  and  the  Pennant  rock.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  have  extended  to  certain  parts  of  the 
uppjer  division,  but  so  far  this  has  not  been  proved.  The  effect 
of  the  fold  is  very  different  in  the  various  beds.  The  Pennant 
rock  and  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  division  have  taken  little 
harm  from  the  disturbances  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  : 
they  are  perfectly  free  from  confusion  although  turned  com- 
pletely upside  down  ; but  the  lower  part  of  the  division,  which 
consists  of  very  tender  shales,  has  been  twisted  and  contorted 
and  broken  up  to  an  extent  very  difficult  to  realise. 

Associated  with  these  up- turned  coal  measures  and  resting 
upon  them  there  occur  at  Luckington  and  Yobster  certain 
isolated  masses  of  Mountain  Limestone  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  As  I hope  shortly  to  communicate  elsewhere  my 
views  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I will  only  say  in  passing  that 
these  limestones  must  in  some  way  have  come  over  from  the 
Mendips,  and  they  may  possibly  furnish  evidence  of  inversion 
in  the  denuded  portions  of  the  Mendip  range,  although  we  have 
no  proof  of  it  in  the  parts  which  remain. 

VI.  The  overlap  or  slide  fault  of  Radstock, 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  the  geology  of  the  district  is 
the  occurrence  at  liadstock  and  its  vicinity  of  the  great  overlap 
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or  slide  fault,  which  was  discovered  many  years  ago  in  working 
the  Radstock  series  of  veins. 

The  section  of  strata  across  the  manor  from  north  to  south, 
passing  through  Tyning  pit,  shews  the  effect  of  the  fault  upon 
the  upper  group  of  veins.  The  strata  above  the  line  of  fracture 
present  every  appearance  of  having  been  thrust  bodily  forward, 
so  that  the  different  veins  now  overlap  each  other  as  shown  in 
the  section,  the  letters  A A,  B B,  &c.,  indicating  those  beds 
which  were  originally  joined.  The  greatest  extent  of  overlap 
hitherto  proved  occurs  in  the  lower  veins  of  the  Radstock  group 
and  measures  330  yards,  but  the  upper  seams  of  the  same 
series  shew  a much  less  amount  of  overlap,  not  exceeding  120 
yards,  from  which  an  important  inference  may  possibly  be  drawn. 

The  fault,  which  has  been  traced  for  more  than  a mile,  shews 
a well  defined  line  of  fracture,  the  ends  of  the  beds  above  it 
being  turned  slightly  downwards,  and  those  beneath  having  an 
upward  curve  where  they  are  in  contact  with  it,  the  leader  or 
line  of  fracture  consisting  of  crushed  and  broken  coal  measure 
materials  of  all  kinds.  The  range  of  the  fault  is  parallel  with 
the  Mendips,  and  although  it  has  not  hitherto  been  traced  nearer 
to  those  hills  than  a distance  of  four  miles,  yet  I have  ventured 
to  attribute  its  origin  to  the  effect  of  that  upheaval. 

My  views  on  the  subject  will  be  best  explained  by  a section  I 
have  constructed  from  Vobster  to  Tyning  pit,  Radstock,  shewing 
the  almost  vertical  limestone  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Mendip  hills  and  the  folded  coal  measures  adjoining,  the  lateral 
pressure  produced  by  them  having  in  my  opinion  caused  the 
overlap  fault. 

There  is  to  say  the  least  of  it  a remarkable  parallellism  con- 
nected with  the  facts  I have  put  before  you.  Where  the  dip  in 
the  Mendips  is  only  30  or  40  degrees,  the  adjacent  coal  measures 
have  not  been  inverted,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  basin  we  have 
no  trace  of  the  overlap  fault ; but  where  the  Mendips  shew 
angles  of  from  70^  to  90°,  we  have  exactly  coincident  with  those 
steep  dips,  the  overturned  coal  measures  at  the  edge  of  the  basin 
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and  the  overlap  fault  in  the  interior.  This  cannot  I think  be 
regarded  as  a mere  coincidence,  and  it  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  various  phenomena  I have  been  describing  are  only- 
separate  links  in  one  great  physical  disturbance. 

VII.  Denudation, 

Professor  Ramsay  long  ago  pointed  out,  and  a very  cursory 
examination  of  the  sections  now  submitted  and  of  the  ordnance 
maps  will  be  sufficient  to  shew,  that  between  the  close  of  the 
coal  measure  period,  and  the  deposition  of  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, an  enormous  amount  of  denudation  must  have  taken  place. 
In  the  centre  of  the  basin,  where  we  find  the  conglomerate  beds 
of  the  New  Red  resting  on  the  higher  beds  of  the  coal  measures, 
we  have  no  means  of  measuring  the  amount  of  this  denudation, 
and  it  cannot  there  have  been  so  extensive,  but  in  proceeding 
southwards  and  westwards  we  find  the  conglomerate  resting 
unconformably  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Pennant,  the  lower 
division  of  coal  measures,  the  Mountain  Limestone  and  even 
upon  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  itself,  shewing  that  in  the  Mendip 
country  an  enormous  thickness  of  strata  must  have  been  washed 
away.  The  extent  of  this  denudation  we  cannot  measure  ac- 
curately, but  where  (as  in  the  district  between  Green  Oare  and 
Priddy)  the  Dolomitic  Conglomerate  rests  directly  upon  the 
Old  Red,  the  intermediate  strata  removed  may  be  estimated  as 
follows  : — 

FEET. 

Coal  measures  • . . . 8,000 

Millstone  Grit  . . . . 500 

Mountain  Limestone  . . . . say  4,000 

12,500 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  a portion  only,  say  3,500 

Total  16,000 

The  effect  of  this  denudation  was  to  plane  down  a previously 
mountainous  country  to  a comparatively  level  surface,  on  which 
the  coal  measures  were  afterwards  deposited. 
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So  far  vve  have  spoken  only  of  the  denudation  prior  to  the 
secondary  period,  but  even  the  secondary  rocks  in  this  district 
shew  a considerable  amount  of  denudation,  the  valleys  which 
abound  being  with  hardly  an  exception  due  to  that  cause. 

VIII.  Remarks  on  areas  outside  the  known  coal  field. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  a district  which  has  been 
carefully  investigated  and  the  principal  facts  of  which  have  been 
well  established,  but  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  areas  of 
which  we  know  comparatively  little,^  and  which  have  long  been 
the  subject  of  curious  speculation. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Mr.  Godwin  Austin,  and  Professor 
Prestwich  have  all  devoted  a good  deal  of  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  meeting  as  we  do  this  evening  just  outside  the  margin 
of  the  known  coal  field,  it  may  form  a very  proper  subject  of 
inquiry  as  to  the  unknown  district  which  lies  beyond. 

Without  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
field  to  which  I have  not  devoted  much  attention,  I think  a 
great  deal  may  be  said  about  the  district  south  and  east  of  Frome. 
If  we  look  at  the  great  thickness  of  coal  strata  along  the 
northern  flank  of  the  Mendips  and  the  number  of  seams  they 
contain  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  are  probably  far 
from  the  margin  of  that  more  extended  basin  in  which  the 
coal  measures  were  originally  deposited,  and  this  impression  is 
strengthened  when  we  consider  the  geological  structure  of  the 
Mendips.  The  anticlinal  form  of  those  hills  leads  at  once  to  the 
inference  that  just  as  on  their  northern  slope  we  find  resting  on 
the  Mountain  Limestone,  the  Millstone  Grit,  and  the  lower 
division  of  coal  measures  ; so  on  their  southern  slope  a similar 
state  of  things  may  probably  exist,  although  hidden  beneath 
a covering  of  secondary  rocks. 

And  as  to  the  district  eastward  of  Frome,  although  the 
Mountain  Limestone  probably  cuts  off  the  coal  measures  in  a 
line  ranging  from  Frome  towards  Bath,  many  circumstances 
lead  us  to  hope  that  they  may  not  end  there.  The  Mendips 
seem  to  form  a link  in  an  extended  mountain  chain  stretch- 
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ing  from  -Pembrokesliire  through  Frome  towards  France  and 
Belgium,  and  on  the  north  of  this  range  the  coal  measures 
seem  to  occupy  not  one  continuous  area  but  many  subordinate 
basins.  In  this  country  there  are  those  of  South  Wales,  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  and  Bristol,  all  dwided  by  elevations  of  .Moun- 
tain Limestone,  and  there  may  be  other  similar  basins  stretching 
across  the  South  of  England.  On  this  subject,  however,  there 
is  so  much  uncertainty,  both  as  to  the  existence  of  coal  measures, 
and  (supposing  them  to  e^ist)  as  to  the  depth 'at  which  they 
may  lie,  that  explorations  will  be  attended  with  much  risk. 


8Che  ®l  ®asfep  of  ^owps^t. 


BY  H.  F.  PARSONS,  M.D. 


The  eastern  portion  of  Somerset  in  which  we  are  now 
assembled  may  be  briefly  described  as  a slightly  elevated 
inland  calcareous  district  in  the  south  of  England,  and  our  local 
flora,  of  which  I have  been  asked  to  give  you  a short  account, 
is  in  the  main  just  what  a botanist  would  expect  to  find  in  a 
district  with  these  physical  characters.  The  tract  of  country  to 
which  my  present  remarks  relate  is  not  bounded  by  any  definite 
limits,  except  those  of  the  county,  but  extends  along  the  border 
of  the  county  from  Bath  to  Castle  Cary ; most  of  my  obser- 
vations have  been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frome  and 
Beckington.  I have  purposely  stopped  short  of  the  sea  coast 
and  the  turf  moors,  as  well  as  of  Bristol  and  Cheddar,  where 
plants  of  a different  and  peculiar  type  of  distribution  are  found. 
The  flora  of  the  eastern  border  of  Somerset  presents  but  few 
special  characteristics  ; nor  are  very  many  rarities  found  here: 
our  plants  consist  partly  of  such  as  are  generally  diffused 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  partly  of  species  which  in  their 
distribution  are  confined  to  the  south  of  England  ; but  few 
species  of  an  eastern,  northern,  or  western  type  being  found. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson 
will  remember  that  as  regards  their  distribution  the  plants  of 
Great  Britain  may  be  classed  under  six  principal  types,  viz.,  a 
British  type,  consisting  of  those  plants  which  are  found  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Great  Britain,  e.g,^  the  daisy;  an 
English  type,  plants  that  are  more  or  less  abundant  in  the  south 
of  England,  but  which  thin  out  as  we  proceed  northward,  and 
barely  reach  to  Scotland,  e.y.,  Colchicum  autumnale ; a Scottish 
type,  consisting  of  plants  which  have  their  head  quarters  in 
Scotland,  and  diminish  in  frequency  as  we  proceed  southward ; 
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a Highland  type,  comprising  the  most  highly  arctic  and  alpine 
species ; a Germanic  type  and  an  Atlantic  type,  the  former 
frequenting  especially  the  eastern  and  the  latter  the  western 
portions  of  our  island.  Of  the  1370  species  enumerated  in  the 
text  of  Watson^s  Compendium^  I have  observed  632,  or  not 
quite  one  half,  in  this  neighbourhood.  Of  the  632,  449  belong 
to  the  British  or  British-English  type,  121  to  the  English,  34 
approach  the  Germanic,  and  10  each  the  Atlantic  and  Scottish 
types,  while  8 are  of  local  or  doubtful  type.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  Somersetshire  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
by  Mr.  Watson  it  is  joined  with  Devon  and  Cornwall  to  form 
his  peninsula  province,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  the  eastern  plants 
in  my  catalogue  considerably  outnumber  the  western.  One 
reason  for  this  local  preponderance  of  eastern  species  is  that 
there  are  actually  more  plants  characteristic  of  the  east  of  Eng- 
land than  there  are  of  the  west,  the  number  of  the  latter  being 
89,  and  of  the  former  171,  or  nearly  twice  as  many.  But 
another  reason  is  that  the  character  of  the  flora  of  a district 
depends  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  although 
the  eastern  border  of  the  county  is  politically  a part  of  Somerset, 
yet  geologically  it  forms  part  of  the  belts  of  oolitic  and  creta- 
ceous strata  which  stretch  across  England  from  south  to  east, 
and  a comparatively  small  portion  of  its  surface  rests  upon  the 
palseozoic  rocks  of  the  west.  Yet  the  absence  of  the  wild 
madder,  Ruhia  peregrina,  and  of  Sedum  anglicum,  two  of  the 
most  abundant  and  typical  western  species  is  noteworthy,  for 
we  have  in  the  neighbourhood  many  rocky  limestone  slopes, 
on  which,  it  might  be  thought,  they  would  have  found  a congenial 
home.  The  eastern  species  are  as  a general  rule  found  growing 
either  on  the  chalk  or  on  the  limestones  and  marls  of  the  lower 
oolites. 

Of  the  great  variety  of  strata  met  with  in  this  neighbourhood 

a variety  so  great  that  its  like  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any 

other  part  of  England,  comprising  as  it  does  most  of  the  geolo- 
gical formations,  from  the  old  red  sandstone  and  basalt  to  the 
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chalk  inclusive, — almost  all  are  more  or  less  calcareous.  The 
chief  exceptions  are  the  green-sand  and  the  old  red  sandstone, 
and  on  these  we  find  a flora  very  different,  both  as  regards  what 
it  does  and  does  not  contain,  from  that  on  the  calcareous  strata. 
Of  plants  found  on  the  limestone  and  marly  strata  the  most 
characteristic  belong  to  the  natural  orders  Leguminiferce^Rosacecej 
UmhelUferce,  Gentianacece^  Composifod,  Lahiatoe,  and  Orchidacece. 
Among  them  I may  mention  Hippocrepis  comosa ; the  wild 
liquorice,  Astragalus  glycyphyllos  ; the  woodwax.  Genista  tinc- 
toria,  formerly  much  gathered  for  dyeing ; the  lesser  burnet ; 
the  wild  carrot  and  parsnip ; Torilis  infesta,  and  T.  nodosa ; 
Senecio  erucifolius ; Erigeron  acris ; Picris  hieracioides ; Gala- 
mintha  officinalis ; Gentiana  Amarella ; Chlora  perfoliata ; and 
the  beautiful  bee  orchis.  The  barren  wet  marls  of  the  forest 
marble  and  fuller^s  earth  in  particular,  bear  a very  characteristic 
calcareous  flora,  closely  resembling  that  found  on  the  chalk, 
more  attractive  however  to  the  botanist  than  to  the  farmer,  for 
the  herbage  is  thin  and  harsh,  being  to  a great  extent  made  up 
of  “ carnation  grass,^^  Carex  glauca.  The  flora  I speak  of  may 
be  well  seen  at  the  sides  of  the  road  between  Beckington  and 
Frome  on  Bonnyleigh  and  Qldford  Hills.  On  this  soil  the  rare 
grass-leaved  vetch,  Lathyrus  Nissolia,  grows,  and  a profusion  of 
orchids  may  also  be  found.  In  a field  called  Barrow  Hill,  or  Elm 
poor  grounds  near  Buckland  Din  ham  no  less  than  twelve  species 
may  be  found,  including  the  uncommon  Herminium  Monorckisy 
and  Spiranthes  autumnalis.  On  the  other  hand  many  plants 
common  on  the  sandy  soils  are  either  absent  or  very  scarce  on 
the  calcareous  ones,  e.g.y  Lastrcea  Oreopterisy  Blechnum  horeale, 
Papaver  ArgemonCy  Spergula  arvensis,  Lycopsis  arvensisy  Salix 
repensy  Rumex  Acetosellay  the  heath  tribe,  the  fox-glove,  the 
Sphagna,  and  others : indeed  the  different  facies  of  the  vegeta- 
tion is  often  so  striking  as  to  show  at  a glance  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  The  heaths  and  whortleberry  are  in  my  experience  never 
found  on  limestone  ; the  only  instance  that  I know  of  either  of 
them  growing  on  the  oolites  is  at  Road  Common,  where  a few 
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stunted  plants  of  ling  are  found,  together  with  the  harebell  and  one 
or  two  heath-loving  mosses  and  lichens,  to  bear  witness  like  the 
name  and  the  straight  roads,  to  the  comparatively  recent  date  at 
which  the  land  was  enclosed.  The  geological  formation  here  is 
Oxford  clay,  the  surface  bed  being  a sandy  gravel,  the  Kelloway 
rock,  so  that  the  exception  proves  the  rule.  Several  plants  very 
common  on  a sandy  soil  in  many  places  seem  to  be  absent  in 
this  part  of  Somerset.  I have  not  found  here  Senecio  sylvaticus, 
Scleranthus  annuus,  Spergularia  rubra^  Jasiom  montana,  Plantago 
Coronopus,  nor  Anthemis  nobilis,  although  some  of  them  grow  in 
neighbouring  parts  of  Wilts.  Owing  to  the  rarity  of  anything 
like  a peaty  soil,  we  have  very  few  bog  plants  in  our  local 
flora,  Pinguicula  vulgaris^  Parnassia  palustris.  Genista  anglica, 
Andromeda  polifolia,  Hypericum  elodesy  Rhynchospora  alba,  and 
Potentilla  Comarum  are  not  found  here.  The  sundew,  the 
cotton  grass,  the  cross-leaved  heath,  and  the  bog  asphodel 
are  confined  to  one  or  two  boggy  places  on  the  Mendip  hills, 
where  the  old  red  sandstone  rises  to  the  surface.  Viola  palustris, 
Veronica  scutellata,  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  the  dwarf  willow,  and 
the  bog-mosses  (Sphagnum)  are  found  on  the  green  sand  as  well. 
Of  maritime  plants  we  have  of  course  next  to  none.  Trichos- 
tomum  crispulum,  a moss  which  grows  on  exposed  carboniferous 
limestone  rocks  at  Mells  is  the  only  undoubtedly  wild  example. 
The  sea  thrift,  Armeria  maritima,  grows  in  some  plenty  in  a stony 
field  at  Great  Elm,  but  may  have  been  carried  thither  with 
garden  rubbish.  The  celery,  the  fennel,  Smyrnium  Olusatrum  and 
Erodium  moschatum,  also  occur  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  have 
probably  been  introduced.  The  ubiquitous  sea-weeds,  Clado- 
phora  glomerata,  and  Enteromorpha  intestinalis,  are  found  in  some 
of  our  streams. 

Alpine  plants  are  absent,  as  our  highest  hills  do  not  attain 
1000  feet,  Bradley  Knoll  being  948  feet  and  the  highest  point 
of  Mendip  at  the  eastern  end  999  feet.  As  regards  altitude, 
the  whole  of  this  neighbourhood,  with  the  exception  of  the 
higher  hills,  lies  in  the  infer-agrarian  zone,  the  first  of  the  six 
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zones  of  Watson.  The  characteristic  plant  of  this  zone,  Clematis 
Vitalba,  may  be  found  as  high  up  as  the  foot  of  Bradley  Knoll, 
a height  of  600  to  700  feet,  but  it  does  not  climb  the  slopes  of 
the  knoll,  so  that  here  we  seem  to  attain  to  the  second  or  mid- 
agrarian zone.  We  have  a few  plants  which  are  chiefly  found 
in  hilly  countries,  such  as  Vida  sylvatica^  Rubus  suberectus^  Pyrus 
Aria^  Draba  muralis,  Lastrcea  Oreopteris,  Polypodium  Phegopteris ; 
the  mosses,  Tetraphis  pelludda^  Hypnum  loreum  and  brevirostre; 
and  the  lichens,  Sticta  pulmonaria  and  fuliginosa,  and  Peliigera 
horizontalis,  but  the  mosses  and  lichens  so  characteristic  of  moun- 
tainous countries,  Hedwigia  dliata^  Leddea  geographical  and 
the  genera  Andrecea^  Racomitrium  Sphcerophororiy  Cetraria,  Stereo- 
caulon,  and  Cornicularia  are  not,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  found 
anywhere  near  here.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  district, 
mosses,  liverworts,  and  lichens  are,  nevertheless,  very  abundant 
here ; and  in  some  situations,  such  as  the  wooded  hills  of  the 
green-sand  about  Gare  Hill,  and  the  rocky  bottoms  which 
traverse  the  mountain  limestone  near  Mells,  they  attain  a 
luxuriance  that  I have  rarely  seen  equalled.  Sticta  pulmonaria^ 
in. Mells  Park,  forms  great  bunches  a foot  across,  growing  like 
mistletoe  on  the  branches,  and  fruiting  profusely.  Many  species 
that  are  rarely  fertile  may  be  found  so  in  the  stations  I have 
named,  e.y.,  Neckera  crispa  and  pumila^  Hypnum  tamarisdnum^ 
squarrosum,  splendens,  triquetrum^  and  loreum^  and  Parmelia 
physodes.  Fungi  are  also  very  abundant  in  the  woods  on  the 
green  sand.  Club  mosses  are  absent.  Ferns  are  plentiful,  the 
larger  kinds  being  especially  so  in  the  woods  on  the  green-sand 
range  of  hills.  Our  stone  walls  are  the  favourite  habitat  of  the 
smaller  kinds,  Ceterach  officinarum  being  in  particular  extremely 
abundant.  Unfortunately  the  rarer  kinds  are  in  danger  of  ex- 
termination by  the  selfish  greed  of  fern  fanciers — they  cannot 
be  called  botanists — who  root  them  out  by  the  cartload  from 
their  native  soil  to  drag  out  a brief  and  miserable  existence  on 
some  cockneyfied  rockery.  Cystopteris  fragilis,  for  instance, 
formerly  grew  in  the  greatest  profusion  on  a wall  at  Orchardleigh, 
Nenv  Series,  Fol.  1875, 
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where  a single  frond  is  now  hardly  to  be  found.  Polypodium 
Phegopteris  is,  I am  informed  on  good  authority,  new  to  the 
county. 

If  your  patience  is  not  exhausted,  I will  mention  a few  of  the 
rarer  and  more  interesting  flowering  plants  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  monkshood,  Aconitum  Napellus^  grows  abundantly  by  the 
river  Frome  and  its  branches  at  Vallis  and  elsewhere,  but  the 
seeds  or  roots  may  have  been  washed  down  from  some  garden 
by  the  stream,  as  it  is  rarely  seen  growing  where  the  floods  can- 
not reach.  It  is  said  to  be  native  in  only  5 out  of  112  counties. 

Hellehorus  fcetidus^  setterwort,  found  in  12  counties,  grows  in 
hedges  at  the  Row  near  Laverton,  also  at  Mells  and  Cole,  but 
has  not  unlikely  escaped  from  a garden. 

Dr  aha  muralis  grows  on  a wall  at  Finger  Farm  near  Mells. 
It  is  found  on  limestone  rocks  in  hilly  countries  in  the  north- 
west of  England,  Somerset  being  its  southern  limit.  Being 
found  in  only  8 counties,  its  rarity  gives  it  an  interest  which 
would  not  otherwise  attach  to  so  inconspicuous  a little  flower. 

Erodium  moschatum^  musk  cranes-bilL— This  has  been  noticed 
at  intervals  during  a period  of  at  least  20  years  on  the  wall  of 
an  orchard  at  Beckington.  The  wall  was  pulled  down  in  1870, 
and  since  1871  I have  not  seen  it.  I have,  however,  known  it 
disappear  and  reappear  in  past  years,  so  that  it  may  not  be  lost 
altogether.  It  affects  limestone  rocks  on  the  west  coast,  and 
is  a doubtful  native  at  Beckington.  Its  census  number  is  10. 

Impatiens  Noli  me  tangere,  wild  balsam,  or  touch-me-not. — A 
single  plant  of  this  was  found  by  the  river  at  Vallis  in  1863. 

Lathyrus  Aphaca,  a curious  little  vetch  without  leaves,  the 
place  of  which  is  supplied  by  broad  leaflike  stipules,  grows  spar- 
ingly in  a hedge  between  Woolverton  and  Norton  St.  Philip. 

Sedum  alburn^  white  stonecrop,  grows  on  a wall  at  Vallis  and 
on  limestone  rocks  at  Great  Elm  and  Holwell,  but  its  claims  to 
be  considered  a native  are  doubtful,  as  likewise  those  of  its 
congener,  Sedum  dasyphyllum,  which  is  plentiful  at  Buckland 
Dinham. 
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Trinia  vulgaris,  hone  wort. — A single  plant  of  this  incon- 
spicuous little  umbellifer  was  found  by  me  on  Bradley  Knoll 
in  1868,  but  1 have  looked  for  it  there  several  times  since  in 
vain.  It  grew  on  the  chalk  at  a height  of  between  800  and 
900  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a western  plant  and  very  rare, 
being  only  found  in  two  other  counties. 

Polemoneum  ccpruleum,  Jacob’s  ladder,  grows  at  the  side  of 
the  stream  at  Vallis,  probably  wafted  from  some  garden  above. 

Verbascum  Lychnitis,  white  mullein,  grows  on  some  old  walls 
at  Beckington,  where  it  was  recorded  by  Sole  in  the  last  century. 

Hermmium  Monarchis,  musk  orchis.  Barrow  Hill,  near 
Buckland  Dinham.  A minute  green  orchis  with  a faint  smell 
of  musk.  It  is  an  eastern  plant,  and  attains  in  Somerset  its 
extreme  western  limit.  Watson  gives  it  with  a query  as  occur- 
ring in  Somerset,  but  having  found  it  there  several  years,  I do 
not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  its  claim  to  a place  in 
our  flora. 

Fritillaria  Meleagrisy  snake^s  head.  I have  been  informed  that 
at  one  time  this  grew  abundantly  in  a field  near  Norton  St. 
Philip,  but  that  the  Bath  gardeners,  in  the  days  before  tender 
perennials  and  ribbon  borders  came  into  fashion,  used  to  come 
and  dig  it  up,  until  at  the  present  time  there  is  only  a single 
plant  left,  which  I hope  that  those  who  know  of  it  will  spare. 

Ornithogalum  pyrenaicum,  star  of  Bethlehem.  The  local  abun- 
dance of  this  plant  is  quite  one  of  the  peculiar  features  in  our 
flora.  It  is  very  plentiful  about  Bath  and  southwards  as  far 
as  Road,  but  at  Beckington  it  begins  to  get  scarcer,  and  the 
most  southern  station  that  I know  for  it  is  at  Staplemead  near 
Oldford.  It  is  only  found  here  on  the  lower  oolites.  Out 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  it  is  only  known  for  certain 
as  a native  in  Bedford  and  Sussex.  It  has  a long  flask-shaped 
bulb,  which  sends  up  in  March  a tuft  of  leaves  something  like 
those  of  the  bluebell,  but  of  a glaucous  hue,  folded  so  as  to 
form  a channel  on  the  upper  surface,  and  with  the  end  bent 
forward,  hood-fashion.  The  leaves  grow  to  a length  of  nearly 
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two  feet,  but  are  too  weak  to  support  themselves,  so  that  they 
bend  down  to  the  ground : they  fade  before  the  flowers  appear 
in  June.  The  flowers  are  of  a greenish  white  hue,  like  those  of 
the  garden  star  of  Bethlehem,  O.  umhellatum,  but  smaller  and 
arranged  in  a racemose  manner  on  a slender  scape,  which  grows 
to  the  height  of  3-4  feet.  The  young  flowering  spikes  are 
sometimes  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  poor  people  under  the  name 
of  wild  asparagus  P 

Of  the  632  plants  I have  mentioned,  540  are  probably  natives, 
43  denizens,”  i.e.j  although  wild  yet  found  only  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  human  dwellings  and  ‘therefore  probably  introduced 
by  human  agency,  e.y.,  the  celandine,  Chelidonium  mqjus ; 
39  colonists,’'’  ^.e.,  w^eeds  of  cultivated  ground  which,  like  the 
poppies,  probably  owe  both  their  introduction  and  perpetuation 
to  agriculture  ; and  10  are  “ aliens,”  and  “ casuals,”  i.e.,  un- 
doubted introductions,  or  mere  chance  escapes,  such  as  the 

American  weed,”  Anacharis  Alsinastrum,  and  the  canary  grass. 
The  list  which  I append  contains  in  addition  a number  of  species 
so  notoriously  exotic  as  not  to  obtain  admission  into  Cyhele 
Britannica.  There  are  also  a number  of  segregates,  and  the 
rest  of  the  list  is  made  up  of  cryptogamic  species  which  I have 
observed  in  this  part  of  Somerset.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
I do  not  pretend  that  the  list  is  anything  like  a complete  one, 
especially  as  regards  the  lower  algae  and  fungi,  but  as  faults  of 
omission  are  more  venial  than  those  of  commission,  I have  en- 
deavoured that  it  shall  contain  nothing  but  what  is  really  found 
here. 

I have  not  attempted  to  make  a compilation  from  published 
lists  of  Somerset  plants,  but  only  to  give  such  as  have  come 
under  my  own  observation.  For  the  imperfect  way  in  which 
1 have  fulfilled  my  task  my  excuse  must  be  that,  residing  as  I 
now  do  at  a distance,  I have,  since  undertaking  this  paper,  had 
few  opportunities  of  access  either  to  my  herbarium  or  to  the 
localities  themselves. 
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NOTE. 

Dr.  Parsons  added  to  his  paper  an  exhaustive  list  of  plants 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frome,  and  it  was  at  first  in- 
tended to  publish  this  in  the  present  volume  as  an  appendix.  It 
appeared  however  to  the  Committee  that  lists  of  local  Flora 
standing  alone,  although  locally  interesting,  were  of  but  little 
service  generally.  It  is  proposed  to  compile  a list  for  the  whole 
county,  somewhat  similar  to  one  formed  by  Mr.  Flower,  and 
published  by  the  Wilts  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Society.  Dr.  Parsons  has  kindly  deposited  his  list  with  our 
Society,  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  his  scheme,  and  has  promised 
his  assistance  in  the  work.  The  Secretary  in  charge  of  the 
publishing  work  of  the  Society  will  be  most  thankful  if  others 
will  offer  to  take  part  in  a work  which  seems  likely  to  be  of  such 
permanent  interest  and  usefulness  to  all  lovers  of  the  Flora  of 
our  county. 
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PEESIDENT : 
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W.  A.  SANFORD,  Esq.  H.  DANBY  SEYMOUR,  Esq. 

SIR  EDWARD  STRACHEY,  Bart.  W.  E.  SCJRTEES,  Esq. 
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SIR  W.  C.  TREVELYAN,  Bart.  CHARLES  NOEL  WELMAN,  Esq. 
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GENEBAL  SECBETABIES : 

Rev.  W.  Hunt,  Congreslury ; 0.  W.  Malet,  Taunton; 

0.  J.  Turner,  Taunton. 


BISTBICT  OB  LOCAL  SECBETABIES : 


John  Batten,  Yeovil 
Henry  Bernard,  Wells 
E.  Chisholm-Batten,  Thorn  Faleon 
Rev.  H.  Clutterbuck,  BucTdand 
I)  inham 

Rev.  J.  Coleman,  Allerton 
W.  E.  Elliot,  Taunton 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Fitzgerald, 
Somerton 

W.  M.  Kelly,  m.d.,  Taunton 
Rev.  W.  H.  Lyon,  Sherhorne 
Rev.  Canon  Meade,  Castle  Cary 

F.  H.  Woodforde 


C.  Moore,  Bath 

W.  W.  Munckton,  Curry  Rivel 
T.  Porch  Porch,  Edgarley 
J.  H.  Pring,  m.d.,  Taunton 
Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth,  Wrington 
T.  Serel,  Wells 
J.  Shore,  Whatley^  Frome 
W.  B.  Sparks,  Crewherne 
R.  W.  Spicer,  Chard 
R.  Walter,  StoTce-suh-Hamldon 
G-.  Walters,  Frome 
Rev.  H.  H,  Winwood,  Bath 
M.D.,  Taunton 


W.  Meade  King 
T.  Meyler 
J.  F.  Norman 
W.  P.  Pinchard 
Rev.  J.  W.  Ward 


COMMITTEE : 

Rev.  I.  S.  Gale 
R.  K.  M.  King 
A.  Malet 
Cecil  Smith 
Rev.  W.  P.  Williams 

H.  Alford 


The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Trustees,  Treasurers,  and 
Secretaries  are  ex-officio  Members  of  the  Committee. 


ASSIST.  SEC.  and  CUBATOB: 

W.  Bidgood,  Taunton  Castle. 


i0n0i|arg  and  Oforr^spnnding 


Acland,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  Oxford. 

Babington,  0.  0.,  Esq.,  f.r.s.,  f.s.a.,  Professor  of  Botany, 

5,  Trumpington  Eoad,  Cambridge* 

Charlton,  Dr.,  Sec.  Antiquarian  Society,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Dawkins,  W.  Boyd,  Esq.,  f.r.s.,  f.g.s..  The  Owen’s  College, 
Manchester. 

Dimock,  Eev.  J.  E.,  Barnborongh,  Doncaster. 

Eerrey,  B.,  Esq.,  f.s.a..  Spring  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

Godwin,  George,  Esq.,  f.r.s.,  f.s.a.,  Brompton. 

Green,  Eev.  J.  E.,  m.a.,  London. 

Hugo,  Eev.  Thomas,  f.s.a.,  West  Hackney,  Stoke  Newington, 
London,  N. 

Lloyd,  Dr.,  Sec.  Archmological  and  Natural  History  Society,  Warwick. 

Owen,  Professor,  c.b.,  f.r.s.,  &c..  Head  of  Natural  History  Department, 
British  Museum. 

Parker,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  c.b.,  Oxford. 

Eamsey,  A.  C.,  Esq.,  f.r.s..  Professor  of  Geology,  School  of  Mines, 
London. 

Smith,  C.  Eoach,  Esq.,  f.s.a.,  Strood,  Eochester. 

Stubbs,  Eev.  W.,  m.a.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History,  Oxford. 

Williams,  Eev.  George,  b.d.,  Eingwood. 

Willis,  Eev.  E.,  f.r.s.,  f.g.s.,  Jachsonian  Professor,  Cambridge. 

Wilson,  Daniel,  Esq.,  ll.d..  Professor  of  English  Language,  Toronto, 
Canada. 
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The  Archceological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
The  British  Archeological  Association 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London 
The  Royal  Historical  and  Archeological  Association  of  Ireland 
The  Associated  Architectural  Societies  of  Northampton^  ^c. 
The  Sussex  Archeological  Society  ' 

The  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archeology  and  Natural  History 
The  Surrey  Archeological  Society 
Societie  Vaudoise  des  Sciences  Naturelles^  Lausanne 
The  Lancashire  Historic  Society 
The  Chester  Ljocal  Archeological  Society 
The  Wiltshire  Archeological  and  Natural  History  Society 
University  College^  Toronto^  Canada 
Smithsonian  Institution^  Washingtony  US. 

Imperial  and  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Vienna 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester 
The  London  and  Middlesex  Archeological  Society 
The  Royal  Dublin  Society 
The  Royal  Norwegian  University^  Christiania 
The  Essex  Institute.,  Salemy  Massachussetsy  US. 

The  Bristol  Naturalists’  Society 
The  Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club 
The  Geologists’  Association 
The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool 
The  Plymouth  Institution  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural 
History  Society 

The  Kent  Archeological  Society 


This  Society  shall  be  denominated  “The  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society;”  and  its 
object  shall  be  the . cultivation  of,  and  collecting  information  on, 
Archaeology  and  Natural  History  in  their  various  branches,  but 
more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  county  of  Somerset,  and 
the  establishment  of  a Museum  and  Library. 

II. — The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a Patron  and 
Trustees,  elected  for  life ; a President ; Vice-Presidents  ; General 
and  District,  or  Local  Secretaries ; and  a Treasurer,  elected  at  each 
Anniversary  Meeting ; with  a Committee  of  twelve,  six  of  whom 
shall  go  out  annually  by  rotation,  but  may  be  re-elected.  No  person 
shall  be  elected  on  the  Committee  until  he  shall  have  been  six 
months  a Member  of  the  Society. 

III. — Anniversary  General  Meetings  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  the  Officers,  of  receiving  the  Keport  of  the  Committee 
for  the  past  year,  and  of  transacting  all  other  necessary  business,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Committee  shall  appoint,  of  which 
Meetings  three  weeks’  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Members. 

IV.- — There  shall  also  be  a General  Meeting,  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Reports,  reading  Papers,  and 
transacting  business.  All  Members  shall  have  the  privilege  of  in- 
troducing one  friend  to  the  Anniversary  and  General  Meetings. 

V.— The  Committee  is  empowered  to  call  special  Meetings  of  the 
Society  upon  receiving  a requisition  signed  by  ten  Members.  Three 
weeks’  notice  of  such  special  Meetings  and  its  object  shall  be  given 
to  each  Member. 

YI.^ — The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  directed  by  the  Committee 
(of  which  the  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  ex-offtcio  Members), 
which  shall  hold  Monthly  Meetings  for  receiving  reports  from  the 
Secretaries  and  sub-Committees,  and  for  transacting  other  necessary 
business  ; three  of  the  Committee  shall  be  a quorum.  Members 
may  attend  the  Monthly  Committee  Meetings  after  the  official 
business  has  been  transacted 

YII. — The  Chairman,  at  Meetings  of  the  Society,  shall  have  a 
casting  vote  in  addition  to  his  vote  as  a Member. 
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Rules. 


VIII.  — One  (at  least)  of  the  Secretaries  shall  attend  each  Meeting, 
and  shall  keep  a record  of  its  proceedings.  The  property  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Members  by  twelve  Trustees, 
who  shall  be  chosen  from  the  Members  at  any  General  Meeting. 
AU  Manuscripts  and  Communications  and  the  other  property  of  the 
Society  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretaries. 

IX.  — Candidates  for  admission  as  Members  shall  be  proposed  by 
two  Members  at  any  of  the  General  or  Committee  Meetings,  and  the 
election  shall  be  determined  by  ballot  at  the  next  Committee  or 
General  Meeting;  three-fourths  of  the  Members  present  balloting 
shall  elect.  The  Eules  of  the  Society  shall  be  subscribed  by  every 
person  becoming  a Member. 

X. -— Ladies  shall  be  eligible  -as  Members  of  the  Society  without 
ballot,  being  proposed  by  two  Members  and  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  Meeting. 

XI.  — Each  Member  shall  pay  Ten  Shillings  on  admission  to  the 
Society,  and  Ten  Shillings  as  an  Annual  Subscription,  which  shall 
become  due  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  paid  in 
advance. 

XII.  — ^Donors  of  Ten  Guineas  or  upwards  shall  be  Members  for 
life. 

XIII.  — At  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  the  Committee  may 
recommend  persons  to  be  balloted  for  as  Honorary  or  Corresponding 
Members. 

XIY. — When  any  office  shall  become  vacant  or  any  new  appoint- 
ment shall  be  requisite,  the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
the  same  ; such  appointments  shall  remain  in  force  only  till  the  next 
General  Meeting,  when  they  shall  be  either  confirmed  or  annulled. 

XY. — The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  Subscriptions  and  Donations 
made  to  the  Society,  and  shall  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee ; he  shall  keep  a book  of  receipts  and  payments  which  he 
shall  produce  whenever  the  Committee  shall  require  it ; the  accounts 
shall  be  audited  previously  to  the  Anniversary  Meeting  by  two 
Members  of  the  Committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  an  abstract 
of  them  shall  be  read  at  the  Meeting. 

XYI — ^No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Society  except 
at  a General  or  Special  Meeting,  at  which  twelve  Members  at  least 
shall  be  present.  Of  the  proposed  change  a month’s  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  Secretaries,  who  shall  communicate  the  same  to  each 
Member  three  weeks  before  the  Meeting. 

XYII. — Papers  read  at  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  (with  the 
author’s  consent,  and  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee),  be 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 
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XVIII. — No  religious  or  political  discussions  shall  be  permitted 
at  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

XIX.  — Any  person  contributing  books  or  specimens  to  the  Museum 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  resume  possession  of  them  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Society.  Persons  shall  also  have  liberty  to  deposit 
Books  or  Specimens  for  a specific  time  only. 

XX.  — In  case  of  dissolution  the  real  property  of  the  Society  in 
Taunton  shall  be  held  by  the  Trustees  for  the  advancement  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  in  the  town  of  Taunton  and  the  County 
of  Somerset. 


April,  1876. 


It  is  requested  that  Contributions  to  the  Museum  or  Library 
be  sent  to  the  Curator^  at  the  Taunton  Castle. 


(Pl^mkrs 

1876. 

Those  marked  are  Life  Members. 

Acland,  Sir  T.  D.,  Bart.,  M.P.  Killerton  Park,  Demn 
Acton,  H.  B.  4,  Great  Bedford-street,  Bath 
Adlam,  William,  Manor  House,  Chew  Magna,  Bristol 
Alford,  H.  Taunton 
6 Allen,  I.  Mountford,  Crewkerne 

Arlosh,  Kev.  James,  Sutton  Montis,  Castle  Cary 

Badcock,  H.  Wheatleigh  Lodge,  Taunton 
Badcock,  H.  J.  Taunton 
' Bagehot,  Edward,  Langport 
10  Bagehot,  Walter  „ 

Bagehot,  Watson,  Heale,  Curry  Rivel 
Bailey,  Robert,  Taunton 
Baker,  C.  Gifford,  Seaton,  Devon 
Baker,  Rev.  F.  Walter,  Beaulieu,  Hants 
15  Baker,  John,  Ilminster 
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Preface. 


Nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  volume  was  in  type  before 
Christmas  ; various  circumstances,  chiefly  connected  with  the 
illustrations,  have  since  delayed  its  publication.  The  frontis- 
piece,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  our  ^ 
President,  is  a reduced  copy  of  a drawing  by  Mr.  A.  Murch — 
one  of  a series  of  designs  made  by  him,  commemorating  royal 
visits  to  Bath.  These  designs  adorned  an  escritoire  presented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Bath  to  H.R.PI.  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage.  The  ground-plan,  sketch  and 
curious  little  woodcut  of  Nunney  Castle  are  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Mr.  E.  Green.  The  fac-simile  of  the  Charter  of 
William  II  has  been  executed  by  photo-lithography,  at  con- 
siderable cost  to  the  Society.  If  a suflficient  number  of  sub- 
scriptions can  be  obtained,  a collection  of  the  more  important 
county  MSS.  will  be  printed  by  the  same  process,  and  published 
in  one  volume.  The  intrinsic  value,  as  well  as  the  local  interest 
of  such  a collection,  would  be  great.  Should  this  scheme  fail, 

I shall  hope,  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  to  publish 
some  more  fac-similes  in  future  volumes,  as  our  funds  allow. 

A few  copies  of  this  photo-lithograph  may  be  purchased  of  the 
Curator  by  Members  of  the  Society  for  one  shilling  each. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  beautiful  screen 
belonging  to  Nunney  Church  has  been  put  back  in  its  rightful 
place — a true  restoration,  effected  by  the  kindness  and  energy 
of  some  of  those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  which 
our  visit  certainly  had  no  small  effect.  To  get  such  matters  set 
right  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  our  Excursions, 
and  this  instance  will  serve  to  show  that  our  Society  does  some 
practical  work  in  the  county. 


W.  H. 


EEE  ATA. 

P.  50.  Note.  When  Bishop  Clifford  wrote  this  note  he  had  not 
seen  the  drawing  executed  by  Mr.  Bidgood,  which  is  litho- 
graphed for  this  volume.  He  now  wishes  entirely  to  withdraw 
his  suggestion  that  the  staff  might  be  a sistrum. 

P.  58,  line  29,  for  minatus  read  minutus. 

P.  78,  line  7,  for  f rater  read  fratre. 
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Proceedings 

of  the 

Somersetshire  A rchceological  and 
Natural  History  Society, 


during  the  year  1876. 


HE  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was 


opened  in  the  Banqueting  room  of  the  Guildhall  of  Bath, 
on  Tuesday,  July  18th,  at  12  noon.  The  Chair  was  taken  by 
the  President,  the  Right  Honourable  The  Earl  of  Cork 
AND  Orrery. 

The  President  in  opening  the  meeting  said  that  he  had 
great  pleasure  in  having  to  propose  Mr.  Jerom  Murch  as  his 
successor  in  office.  He  ventured  to  say  that  the  Society  could 
not  select  any  one  more  fitted  to  fill  the  chair  on  the  present 
occasion.  Mr.  Murch  had  shown  himself  deeply  interested  in 
everything  connected  with  the  city  of  Bath,  and  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  ancient  and  modern  associations  of  the 
place,  and  no  movement,  either  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  or 
for  the  advantage  of  the  city,  had  been  proposed  without  his 
taking  a leading  part.  He  was  happy  in  being  able  to  congra- 
tulate the  Society  on  the  prospect  of  having  as  fine  a v/eek  as 
they  enjoyed  last  year.  He  proposed  Mr.  Jerom  Murch  as 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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The  proposition  was  carried  with  acclamation.  Lord  Cork 
then  left  the  chair  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Murch,  who  ac- 
knowledged the  great  obligation  of  the  Society  and  himself  to 
Lord  Cork  for  coming  to  the  meeting  that  day  at  the  cost  of 
considerable  personal  inconvenience. 

The  Lev.  G.  Williams  said  that  they  ought  not  to  allow 
Lord  Cork  to  leave  the  chair  without  offering  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  to  him  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  the  office 
of  President,  and  for  the  great  help  which  he  had  given  them 
at  the  last  Annual  Meeting.  He  proposed  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  be  voted  to  Lord  Cork  for  so  admirably  performing 
the  duties  of  the  presidency. 

Col.  PiNNEY.  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  with 
acclamation. 

The  Earl  of  Cork  expressed  the  gratification  which  he  felt 
in  doing  what  he  was  able  to  do  last  year  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  and  also  in  being  present  that  day. 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt, 
Honorary  Secretary,  to  read  the 

0|  tli£ 

The  Council  of  the  Somersetshire  Archseological  and 
Natural  History  Society  have  the  .honour  of  presenting  to 
you  their  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report,  and  beg  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  progress  made  by  the  Society  during  the 
past  year. 

Since  July,  1875,  the  number  of  subscribers  has  increased 
from  434  to  453. 

The  actual  receipts  have  been  in  about  the  same  proportion. 
The  Council  regret  to  announce  that  the  amount  of  unpaid 
subscriptions  is  still  so  great  that  they  think  it  their  duty  to  call 
especial  attention  to  it.  The  amount  due  at  the  end  of  last 
year  was  £110.  A strong  reminder  has  been  sent  to  each 
defaulter,  with  a printed  order  on  a banker  enclosed,  and  a 
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request  that  members  will  kindly  sign  it  and  send  it  to  their 
bankers,  to  ensure  a greater  punctuality  for  the  future. 

‘‘The  Council  have  to  report  that  their  Museum  has  been 
largely  increased  during  the  past  year.  They  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  spacious  accommodation  afforded  by  their  noble  old 
Castle  begins  to  be  appreciated  by  the  public.  Besides  minor 
gifts  by  Miss  Yicentia  Tynte  and  others,  they  have  to  record 
the  presentation  by  Mrs.  Quekett  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  Ethnological  objects,  collected  by  Professor 
Quekett  and  Mr.  Edward  Quekett,  of  Langport.  They 
have  also  to  report  the  important  acquisition  of  141  vols.  of 
the  publications  of  the  Becord  Commissioners.  These  were 
formerly  held  by  the  Taunton  and  Somerset  Institution,  but 
by  consent  of  the  Committee  of  the  Institution  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  they  have  been  transferred 
to  the  library  of  this  Society. 

“ Since  the  last  annual  meeting  an  important  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  property  of  the  Society.  A dwelling  house 
and  garden,  with  a large  frontage  to  the  river,  extending  to  the 
outer  moat  and  immediately  adjoining  the  Castle  garden,  were 
offered  for  sale,  and  the  question  of  purchasing  them  for  the 
Society  was  considered  at  a special  general  meeting  of  the 
members  on  the  17th  of  March  last.  The  meeting  was  largely 
attended,  and  was  unanimous  in  its  determination  to  buy  the 
property  for  the  sum  of  £460. 

“ The  Council  desire  to  express  their  satisfaction  at  the  pur- 
chase, and  to  endorse  the  opinion  that  its  possession  will  be 
of  great  importance,  both  in  preventing  any  obnoxious  business 
being  carried  on  so  near  the  Museum,  and  also  in  its  direct 
future  utility  to  the  Society. 

“ In  making  this  report  the  Council  wish  particularly  to  con- 
vey their  thanks  to  Mr.  Sloper,  by  whose  forethought  and 
friendly  assistance  they  were  alone  able  to  make  the  purchase. 
This  sum  of  £460  will  be  met  in  part  by  a fund  now  amounting 
to  about  £120,  raised  as  a memorial  to  your  late  Secretary, 
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Mr.  Wm.  Arthur  Jones,  and  which  the  subscribers  have 
undertaken  to  make  over  to  the  Society  on  condition  that  some 
record  of  the  gifts  be  placed  on  the  premises. 

Appended  to  their  report  the  Council  present  a balance- 
sheet  of  the  costs  of  the  whole  Castle  property,  and  of  the  con- 
tributions and  collections  made  in  its  behalf.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  sum  still  due  amounts  to  £1,123  12s.  Id.  Some  gen- 
tlemen who  attended  the  general  meeting  convened  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  new  purchase,  generously  set  on  foot  a new 
subscription,  which  in  a few  days  reached  the  sum  of  £71. 
The  Council  are  not  however  confident  that  a second  appeal  to  the 
county  for  further  funds  at  the  present  moment  would  be  generally 
acceptable.  They  would  gladly  invite  the  opinion  of  Members 
of  the  Society  upon  this  subject,  and  hope,  before  they  separate, 
that  something  definite  and  popular  may  be  set  on  foot.  The 
plan  of  yearly  subscriptions  for  this  special  purpose  has  been 
strongly  recommended  and  backed  up  by  a promise  of  liberal 
support  by  Mr.  Sanford,  of  Nynehead  Court,  and  other 
gentlemen. 

“ It  should  be  remembered  that  the  one  great  object  kept 
in  view  by  the  Council  in  their  desire  to  pay  off  the  debt, 
is  that  of  enabling  them  to  appropriate  the  Castle  Hall  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Museum,  which  they  are  now  prevented  from 
doing  by  want  of  funds. 

Nothing  has  been  expended  on  the  Castle  itself  during  the 
past  year,  beyond  the  cost  of  a few  necessary  repairs  and  fittings. 
All  restorations  have  been  postponed  until  the  Building  Com- 
mittee, appointed  in  1875,  shall  have  examined  and  reported 
upon  the  fabric.  But  the  Council  are  of  opinion  that  before 
long  certain  out-buildings  of  modern  construction,  which  deface 
the  appearance  of  the  Castle  court,  ought  to  be  removed. 

“ The  yearly  income,  from  letting  the  Castle  Hall  and  the 
School  premises  amounts  to  about  £85.  The  interest  of  the 
debt  connected  with  the  original  purchase  will  be  about  £35. 
It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  Society  holds  a yearly  balance 
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in  their  current  account,  sufficient  to  allay  any  fears  of  the 
soundness  of  their  finances. 

The  present  rental  of  the  house  just  purchased  is  £23. 
The  interest  of  the  money  borrowed  for  the  purchase  will  be 
about  £l8o 

As  it  was  desirable  that  additional  Trustees  should  be  ap- 
pointed, a special  general  meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society 
was  held  on  the  16th  of  September  for  that  purpose,  when  the 
following  four  gentlemen  were  appointed  : — Sir  Alexander 
Acland  Hood,  Bart.,  Messrs.  Henry  Danby  Seymour,  William 
Stephen  Gore  Langton,  and  Edward  J.  Stanley. 

The  Council  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  the  completion 
of  an  Index  to  the  first  20  vols.  of  the  Society's  Proceedings. 
The  Index  is  published  as  a separate  volume,  and  offered  for 
sale  at  the  same  price  as  the  other  volumes,  viz.,  6s.  6d.  This 
volume  contains  in  addition  to  the  Index  of  the  Society's  Pro- 
ceedings, the  Indexes  of  the  Records  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Wells,  edited  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Hunt,  with  a Preface  on  the  nature  and  importance  of  these 
documents  by  Mr.  Dickinson.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  the 
Society  to  hear  that  these  objects  (so  long  desired)  have  been  at 
length  attained. 

The  Committee  report  the  want  of  an  Honorary  Secretary 
residing  near  the  head  quarters  of  the  Society  at  Taunton,  and 
beg  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Turner,  who  has 
kindly  conducted  the  business  for  several  months. 

The  Council  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  course. 

“ The  following  Members  of  the  Committee  go  out  by 
rotation  : — Messrs.  W.  Meade  King,  T.  Meyler,  J.  F.  Norman, 
W.  P.  Pinchard,  Rev.  J.  W.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Turner.” 

The  Report  was  duly  adopted. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Malet,  Honorary  Secretary,  said  that  it  gave 
him  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Society  a 
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detailed  statement  of  tlie  receipts  and  expenditure  connected 
with  the  purchase  of  the  Castle  of  Taunton.  He  then  read  the 


following  balance  sheet  : — 


©autttott  §ui'cliasc  Jiifouiit. 

Dr. 


To  Purchase  Money  of  Taunton  Castle 
„ Legal  expenses  ... 


£2,850  0 0 
52  0 0 


„ Purchase  of  House  and  Garden  adjoining  the  Castle,  Avith  Interest  £466  11  5 
„ Legal  expenses  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  23  12  0 


„ Fixtures,  Furniture,  &c.,  of  Great  Hall,  at  a valuation 

„ Repairs  to  Buildings,  Alterations  to  Museum,  Great  Hall,  and  Curator’s 
Apartments 

„ Painting  and  Decorating  ... 

„ Expenses  attending  removal  of  the  Society’s  Collection 
„ Removal  of  Buildings,  making  and  repairing  of  Paths,  &c.  ... 

„ Ironmonger  and  Gasfitter  ... 

„ Altering,  re-fixing,  and  purchasing  Specimen  and  Book  Cases 
„ Rates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance 
„ Great  Hall  Expenses 

Gas £ 26  14  4 

Attendance  and  cleaning  ...  ...  ...  9 12  0 


„ Printing,  Stationery,  and  Postages 
„ Architect’s  charges 
„ Interest  on  Money  borrowed 
„ Sundry  disbursements 


Cr. 


By  Donations 

„ Proceeds  of  “ Castle  Week,”  August,  1875 
„ Ditto  of  Fancy  Ball,  23rd  December,  1875 
„ Ditto  of  Spelling  Bee,  29th  February,  1876 
„ Interest  on  Deposits  at  Stuckey’s  Bank 
„ Rents  from  Midsummer,  1874 : — 

Mr.  Veysey 

Mr.  Gillett  

Castle  Hall  

„ Balance  due  to  Stuckey’s  Banking  Co.  ... 


£ s 

d 

2,902  0 

0 

490  3 

5 

87  9 

0 

312  13 

0 

62  7 

2 

24  16 

6 

30  16 

0 

49  18 

0 

103  5 

9 

32  5 

0 

36  6 

4 

46  3 

3 

19  6 

6 

125  12 

4 

6 0 

9 

£4,329  3 

0 

£ s 

d 

5,263  9 

0 

665  2 

6 

53  18 

0 

21  0 

0 

5 19 

8 

58  2 

9 

15  0 

0 

119  19 

0 

1,123  12 

1 

£4,329  3 

0 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  O.  W.  Malet,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Treasurers,  to  read  the  following 


Financial  Statement. 


1 


^he  Treasurers  in  Account  with  the  Somersetshire  Archceological  and 
Natural  History  Society. 

Ce. 


De. 

1875.  Augr.  6.  £ s d 

By  Balance  of  former  Account  24  15  2 

„ Subscriptions  210  H 0 

„ Entrance  Fees  20  0 0 

„ Excursion  Tickets  ...  20  5 0 

„ Sale  of  Fixtures  at  old 

Museum 16  0 0 

„ Sale  of  Volumes  of  Pro- 
ceeding’s   1 19  0 

„ Museum  Admission  Fees..  12  9 7 

„ Transferred  from  Castle 
Purchase  Fund,  on  ac- 


1875-6.  £ s d 

To  Expenses  attending  Annual  Meetings 

&c 12  16  1 

,,  Stationery,  Printing,  &c.  ...  ...  18  9 3 

,,  Coal,  Gas,  Water  28  0 2 

„ Eepairs,  Cases,  &c 4 6 1 

„ Curator’s  Salary  to  June  24th,  1876  85  0 0 

„ Balance  of  Account  for  Printing 

Vol.  XX 64  7 6 

„ Illustrations  42  9 0 

„ Insurance  ...  7 6 

„ Reporting  ...  3 2 0 

„ Purchase  of  Books,  Specimens,  &c....  14  17  6 
„ Subscription  to  Harleian  Society,  1876  1 1 0 

„ Ditto,  to  Palseontographical  Society, 

1876  1 1 0 

„ Ditto,  to  Ray  Society,  1876  ..  1 1 0 

„ Transferred  to  Castle  Purchase 
Fund  from  Capt.  Newnham,  Feb, 

loth,  credited  in  error  110 

„ Expenses  attending  removal  of  the 

Quekett  collection 7 15  0 

„ Postages,  Carriage,  &c.  7 10  4 

,,  Sundries  17  4 

Balance  16  18  0 

£310  19  9 


H.  J.,  & D.  BADCOCK,  Treasmers. 


H., 

Examined,  compared  with  the  vouchers,  and  found  correct,  July  14th,  1876. 

W.  M.  KELLY. 

W.  MEADE  KING. 

These  accounts  were  declared  adopted. 

The  Vice-Presidents  were  re-elected,  with  the  addition  of  the 


Earl  of  Cork. 


The  Treasurers  were  re-elected,  and  a cordial  acknowledg- 
ment made  of  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  performed  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  the  kindness  with  which  they  devoted 
time  to  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  proposed  the  election  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  say  any- 
thing on  an  annual  motion  which  people  had  not  heard  before  in 
some  fashion  or  another.  Now  however  an  idea  had  come  into 
his  head  which  he  believed  was  quite  new.  There  was  a sin- 
gular likeness  which  he  hoped  to  establish  between  their  excellent 
Secretaries  and  King  Harry  the  Eighth.  He  did  not  mean  in 
personal  appearance,  nor  in  all  their  ways  of  going  on.  As  the 
Members  might  remember,*  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  they 
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did  know  and  remember  it,  Kin^  Henry  the  Eighth  was  the 
last  elected  King  of  England.  He  was  elected  in  a remarkable 
manner,  for  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  plan  for  his  own 
election.  He  did  not  suggest  the  possibility  of  any  other  can- 
didate, and  ordered  that  at  a certain  stage  of  the  proceedings 
the  people  were  to  shout  with  a loud  voice,  Yea,  yea.  King 
Harry In  the  same  way  the  Secretaries  had  drawn  a device 
for  their  re-election,  which  had  been  put  into  his  hand,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  little  speech  his  hearers  were  to 
cry  out,  “ Yea,  yea.  Hunt  and  Malet.’^  The  Secretaries  how- 
ever proposed  that  they  should  receive  a colleague,  a course 
which  King  Henry  would  scarcely  have  taken.  The  way  in 
which  Mr.  Malet  had  conducted  and  carried  through  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Castle  had  conferred  a great  benefit  on  the  Society. 
As  regarded  the  work  of  their  other  Secretary,  he  considered 
that  great  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  form  and  matter 
of  the  Annual  Volume.  He  had  been  pleased  to  see  a specimen 
copy  of  the  Index  to  the  Society’s  Proceedings.  It  was  a work 
which  had  been  long  wanted,  and  he  was  happy  to  think  that 
that  want  was  now  well  supplied.  He  knew  that  there  was  an 
idea  that  any  one  could  make  an  index  ; he  could  tell  them  from 
his  own  experience  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
to  do  well.  A large  number  of  indexes  were  really  useless,  or 
worse  than  useless;  they  contained  references  to  subjects  or 
events  which  everybody  knew  about,  and  left  out  all  the  special 
points  which  you  wanted  to  look  up.  He  had  examined  this 
index,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  it  took  notice  of  things 
which  were  really  of  interest  and  importance,  and  though  there 
must  be  some  slips  in  a work  of  this  kind,  he  believed  that  but 
very  few  would  be  found.  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Malet  each  had 
their  own  sphere  of  work  for  the  Society.  Neither  of  them 
lived  at  head  quarters,  and  he  understood  that  the  presence  of  a 
Secretary  at  the  Castle  to  look  after  the  many  little  matters 
which  arose  day  by  day  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Society  and 
was  much  wished  at  Taunton.  He  begged  to  propose  the  re- 
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election  of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Malet,  and  the  election,  as  a third 
Secretary,  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Turner,  of  Taunton. 

Mr.  J.  Batten  seconded  the  proposition,  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee Messrs.  R.  Meade  King,  T.  Meyler,  J.  F.  Norman, 
W.  Pinchard,  Chas.  Eden,  and  F.  Smith. 

The  Local  Secretaries  were  re-elected,  with  the  addition  of 
Mr.  Fox,  of  Wellington. 

Mr.  Hunt  proposed  the  re-appointment  of  Mr.  W.  Bidgood  as 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Curator.  He  spoke  of  the  valuable 
services  which  Mr,  Bidgood  performed  for  the  Society,  and 
mentioned  that  he  had  been  of  the  greatest  help  to  him  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Index  volume,  and  had  made  the  Natural 
History  references  his  special  care.  The  proposition  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Moore,  who  spoke  of  the  talent  which  Mr. 
Bidgood  displayed  in  the  illustrations  which  he  had  done  for  the 
Society.  The  proposition  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Hunt  desired  to  draw  forth  some  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  place  of  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  It  would  be  re- 
membered that  Dulverton  had  been  suggested  more  than  once; 
and  there  were  many  things  to  recommend  it,  but  he  thought 
that  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  conveyance  of  a large  party  in  so  small  a town. 
It  was  a long  time  since  the  Society  had  met  at  Glastonbury, 
and  the  record  of  the  proceedings  there  left  much  to  be  desired. 
A meeting  at  Glastonbury  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  King  Ine,  and  this 
would  complete  a most  valuable  part  of  their  Journal.  At 
the  same  time  he  would  cheerfully  undertake  to  do  his  best  to 
arrange  a meeting  at  any  place  which  the  Members  might 
choose. 

Mr.  J.  Batten  considered  that  the  place  of  meeting  should 
always  be  left  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Hunt  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Batten,  though  at  the  same 

New  Series^  Vol.  11. , 1876,  Part  I.  B 
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time  he  believed  that  it  would  be  well  to  follow  the  precedent 
of  the  last  few  years  by  making  it  a subject  of  discussion  at 
the  annual  meeting,  in  order  that  the  Council  might  be  informed 
of  the  wishes  of  those  Members  of  the  Society  who  were  most 
constant  in  their  attendance  at  these  meetings  5 and  might 
also  gain  some  hints  which  would  assist  them  in  making  their 
selection. 

Mr,  Freeman  said  that  he  certainly  hoped,  before  long,  to 
:finish  what  he  had  to  say  about  King  Ine  at  Glastonbury,  for 
that  was  the  most  fitting  spot  in  which  they  could  discuss  the 
character  of  his  laws.  This  year,  however,  he  must  beg  to  be 
let  off,  as  he  had  much  other  work  on  hand.  He  thought  that 
the  claims  of  Bridgwater  as  a place  of  meeting  had  been  most 
strangely  overlooked  by  the  Society;  he  did  not  remember  that 
they  had  ever  visited  that  town. 

The  Eev.  H.  M.  Scarth  said  that  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  at  Bridgwater. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  that  the  meeting  to  which  Mr.  Scarth 
referred  was  a quarterly  meeting,  and  that  the  report  of  it 
occupied  little  more  than  a single  page  of  their  Journal.  In 
1856,  tlie  Members  of  the  Society,  instead  of  independent  pro- 
ceedings, joined  the  Congress  of  the  British  Archaeological 
As«ociation,  which  was  held  at  that  place.  In  1858,  a meet- 

Iing  was  held  in  Bridgwater,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
P.  Bouverie,  but  the  excursions  were  stopped  by  the  rain. 

I He  thought  that  the  Society  might  well  hold  another  meeting 
Ithere  next  year,  in  case  it  proved  difficult  to  make  proper 
arrangements  at  Dulverton.  The  matter  might  now  be  referred 
to  the  Council.  He  thought  that  what  had  passed  justified  the 
course  he  had  taken  in  bringing  the  question  before  the  meeting, 
as  the  Council  would  now  have  before  them  the  claims  of 
Bridgwater  in  case  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  Dulverton.  If 
Bridgwater  was  not  taken  this  year,  it  ought  no  doubt  to  be 
chosen  before  long. 

Fight  new  Members  were  elected. 


President's  Address. 


II 


The  President  then  delivered  his 

TWENTY-FOUR  years  have  passed  since  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  met  in  Bath. 
It  was  the  fourth  annual  meeting — the  first  having  been  held  at 
Taunton,  in  1849,  the  second  at  Wells,  and  the  third  at  Weston- 
super-Mare.  In  the  interval  all  the  principal  towns  of  Somer- 
setshire have  been  visited,  three  of  them  twice,  and  on  two 
occasions  the  borders  of  the  county  have  been  crossed  that 
meetings  might  be  held  at  Bristol  and  Sherborne. 

My  first  duty,  a very  pleasant  one,  is  to  offer  the  Society  a 
most  hearty  welcome  on  its  return  to  this  ancient  city.  It  is 
true  that  to  those  of  us  who  were  present  in  1852  there  are 
some  shadows  of  painful  remembrance  in  connection  with  the 
departure  of  many  who  then  took  a prominent  part.  The 
president  on  that  occasion  was  the  late  Mr.  William  Gore- 
Langton,  who  was  supported  by  Mr.  Markland,  Mr.  Britton, 
Mr.  Baker  (of  Bridgwater),  the  Rev.  Henry  Street,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  Warre,  all  of  whom  have  passed  away.  But  I see 
around  me  some  valued  associates,  who  have  been  spared  from 
that  time  to  this,  with  wharsignal  advantage  to  Archaeological 
Science  our  records  amply  testify ; and  who  have  been  joined  by 
others  able  and  willing  to  carry  on  the  work  when  another 
generation  have  crossed  the  great  border. 

So  long  a time  has  elapsed  since  the  last  meeting  in  Bath, 
that  the  Committee  might  have  been  pardoned  if  they  had  pro- 
posed to  traverse,  in  the  excursions,  again  exactly  the  same 
ground.  Even  the  survivors  of  the  party  who  visited  our  city 
under  the  guidance  I have  mentioned,  would  not  have  regretted 
to  refresh  their  memories  at  Hinton  Abbey,  and  Farleigh  Castle 
and  Wellow.  Part  of  the  old  programme  we  do  re-introduce  : 
the  journey  to  Keynsham  and  Bitton,  on  Thursday,  will  be  by 
Englishcombe  and  Newton  St.  Loe,  remembered  in -connection 
with  the  hospitality  of  Newton  Park  in  1852  ; and  we  begin 
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our  visitations  on  this  the  first  day,  as  we  did  before  in  the  old 
city  itself.  Not  only  has  the  Abbey  Church  lost  none  of  its 
interest ; we  hope  it  will  be  acknowledged  to  have  gained 
greater  glory  and  beauty,  and  that  while  in  some  minor  matters 
there  may  be  the  imperfections  which  marks  all  earthly  things, 
yet  the  great  object  of  its  munificent  benefactor,  the  echoes  of 
whose  voice  still  seem  to  linger  there,  has  been  most  worthily 
accomplished.^  Nor  has  the  Museum  of  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution  remained  in  a dormant  condition  since  the 
last  meeting  ; for  while  the  Koman  remains  are  still  some  of  the 
grandest  and  most  instructive  in  the  kingdom,  the  geological 
collection  has  year  by  year  shewn  greater  proofs  of  the  industry, 
and  realised  more  completely  the  aspirations  of  its  eminent 
founder;  and  other  collections  have  been  formed,  which  may 
prove  interesting  to  those  who  value  the  Natural  History  depart- 
ment of  our  objects. 

The  new  ground  to  be  visited  includes  Bathampton,  Bradford- 
on- Avon,  South  Wraxall,  and,  if  possible,  Monckton  Farleigh. 
Several  gentlemen  well  qualified — some  by  their  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  our  pre-historic  forefathers,  others  by  their  know- 
ledge of  wondrous  operations  in  the  earth,  anterior  to  even  their 
existence,  will  accompany  us  on  these  excursions,  and  explain 
what  we  shall  see.  For  myself,  who  ought  only  to  have  been  a 
learner  through  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  except,  indeed, 
that  I am  delighted  to  offer  any  amount  of  welcome,  and  to  join 
in  making  whatever  arrangements  may  be  necessary  ; to  me, 
however,  has  been  allotted  the  honour  of  giving  an  introductory 
address.  In  all  sincerity,  I think  my  very  first  sentence  should 

(1).  The  Eev.  Prebendary  Kemble,  Rector  of  Bath,  died  Kov.  18th,  1874. 
At  his  instigation  the  first  steps  for  the  restoration  of  Bath  Abbey  were  taken 
at  a puldic  meeting,  in  Ajjril,  1864.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  in  March,  1876, 
another  meeting  was  held  to  wind  iip  the  accounts.  In  the  interval  upwards  of 
£2.3,000  was  contributed  for  the  works  by  public  subscription,  and  large  addi- 
tional sums,  probably  exceeding  £7,000  altogether,  were  expended  by  Mr. 
Kemble,  members  of  his  family,  and  other  individuals.  Of  the  new  work,  the 
stone  ceiling,  the  east  window  and  other  windows,  and  the  reredos,  are  striking 
features,  while  one  of  the  most  interesting  restorations  is  that  of  Prior  Bird’s 
chaj)el. 
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have  stated  with  how  much  greater  pleasure  I should  have 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Society  if  I had  felt  that  I had 
been  in  any  degree  worthy  of  it.  Remembering,  as  I do,  the 
learning,  the  industry,  and  the  patient  research  manifest  in  the 
papers  with  which  our  volumes  are  filled  ; remembering,  also, 
the  high  rank  taken  in  the  worlds  of  science  and  literature  by 
not  a few  of  our  associates,  I feel  that  the  qualifications  for  the 
chair  of  the  Society  are  higher  than  any  I possess.  But  when 
I found  that  the  Committee  considered  that  I might  be  useful 
in  rallying  our  members  and  friends,  I applied  myself  to  see 
whether  I could  not  also  bring  together  some  historical  facts,  and 
fashion  them  into  an  offering  suitable  to  the  occasion.  I con- 
sidered that  the  subject  of  my  address  should,  if  possible,  have 
three  conditions  : 1,  That  it  should  refer  to  something  for  which 
Bath  had  been  remarkable  ; 2,  that  it  should  not  have  been 
treated  previously  in  any  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  ; 
and  3,  that  it  could  be  compressed  within  reasonable  limits  as  to 
time.  These  conditions  appeared  to  be  combined  in  an  event  in 
the  early  history  of  this  city — the  Coronation  of  King  Edgar  in 
Bath  Abbey.  To  many  of  us,  no  doubt,  much,  if  not  all,  that 
I have  to  say  may  be  well  known  ; Anglo-Saxon  history  and 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  ought  to  be  especially  familiar  to 
Somersetshire  archaeologists  ; still,  I am  not  aware  that  the 
sketch  I now  propose  to  give  has  been  already  given,  and  I trust 
it  may  be  thought  in  some  degree  appropriate. 

The  two  chief  questions  to  be  dealt  with  are — the  reality  of 
the  event,  and  how  it  came  to  be  at  Bath.  That  King  Edgar 
was  crowned  at  Bath,  on  Whitsunday,  in  the  year  973,  by 
St.  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  stated  by  many  his- 
torians. William  of  Malmesbury,  writing  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, says,  “ From  the  sixteenth  of  his  years,  when  he  was 
appointed  King,  till  the  thirtieth  he  reigned  without  the  insignia 
of  royalty,  but  at  that  time  the  princes  and  men  of  every  order 
assembling  generally,  he  was  crowned  with  great  pomp  at  Bath.”^ 
(2).  Britton’s  History  and  Antiquities  of  Bath  Abbey,  p,  16. 
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Camden,  four  hundred  years  later,  after  speaking  in  his  Britannia 
of  the  nunnery  in  the  city,  says,  King  Offa  built  another 
church  ; both  were  destroyed  in  the  Danish  wars  and  adds, 
From  their  ruins  afterwards  arose  a new  church  dedicated  to 
Saint  Peter  in  which  Eadgar  the  Peaceable  was  crowned.”^ 
These  historians  derived  their  information  from  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  where  various  circumstances,  including  the  date  of 
the  ceremony  and  the  age  of  the  King,  are  commemorated  in 
one  of  those  poems,  or  ballads,  in  which  important  historical 
events  were  often  set  forth  at  that  time.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  of  the  tenth  century  is  especially  remarkable  for  its 
outburst  of  song.  Not  only  the  coronation  of  Eadgar,  but  his 
death,  and  the  death  of  Eadward,  were  described  by  poets  of 
the  period.^  There  is  a noble  poem — “ The  Fall  of  Byrthnoth 
— a hero  resisting  the  Danes  in  the  battle  of  Maldon,  in  Essex. 
But  more  grand  than  any  is  the  song  of  the  battle  of  Brunan- 
burgh,  the  great  northern  fight,  A.D.  938,  between  ^Ethelstan 
and  Anlaf  the  Dane,  which  secured  England  to  the  English. 
Some  of  the  events  thus  immortalised  give  a peculiar  signifi- 
cance to  the  ceremony  in  the  Abbey  of  Bath,  where  Eadgar  the 
Peaceable  was  assured  of  the  possession  of  an  undivided  sove- 
reignty. I find  both  the  original  and  a translation  of  the  poem 
on  the  coronation,  in  Arthur  TayloPs  Glory  of  Regality^  an 
Historical  Treatise  on  the  Anointing  and  Crowning  of  the  Kings 
and  Queens  of  England.  Reduced  to  prose,  the  lines  set  forth 
that  Eadgar  was  crowned  with  mickle  pomp  in  the  old 
borough  of  Achemannescestre,  named  by  those  who  dwelt  in  it 
Bath,”  that  “there  was  mickle  rejoicing  on  that  happy  day,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  to  the  sons  of  men  the  day  of  Pentecost,” 
that  “ there  were  of  Priests  a heap,  of  monks  a crowd,  of 
wise  men  a great  gathering.”  Then  the  year  of  the  Christian 
era  was  specified  : “ seven  and  twenty  winters  more  and  the 

(3).  Britton,  p.  13. 

(4).  See  Catalogue  of  Extant  Relics  of  Anglo-Saxon  Peotry  in  Conybeare’s 
Illustrations,  p.  71. 
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world  would  have  seen  a thousand  winters  since  the  birth  of 
the  Lord  of  Light and,  lastly,  the  age  of  Eadgar  : he  had 
seen  nine  and  twenty  winters,”  or,  in  other* words,  was  in  his 
thirtieth  year  when  he  was  hallowed  to  king.® 

Though  Dunstan  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  poem,  or  the 
histories  from  which  I have  quoted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  officiated  at  the  ceremony,  ^^ot  only  was  he  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  the  time,  but  from  the  period  of  Eadgar^s  acces- 
sion he  was  his  chief  adviser  in  the  Government.  Having  been 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  ascendancy  over  the  last  sove^ei^-; 
having  been  in  truth  banished  the  kingdom  for  his  boldn^ss^  he 
was  no  sooner  recalled  than  his  influence  was  largely  feltf  ■ It 
was  Dunstan  who  initiated  the  great  ecclesiastical  changes  of 
the  time,  replacing  the  secular  clergy  with  Benedictine  Monks 
and  filling  the  nation  with  Benedictine  institutions,  a policy 
nowhere  enforced  more  vigorously  than  in  Somersetshire.  May 
not  this  be  some  explanation,  however  imperfect,  of  what  the 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  speaks  of  as  one 
of  the  most  puzzling  things  he  had  met  with — the  Coronation 
of  Eadgar  so  long  after  he  began  to  reign  May  not  the 
ceremony,  which  had  been  for  various  reasons,  important  or  un- 
important, postponed  through  fourteen  years,  have  been  at 
length  fixed  upon  partly  as  a means  of  celebrating  the  triumph 
and  establishing  the  power  of  the  new  order  of  things?  When 
we  consider  what  Monastic  Life  was  intended  by  Dunstan  to  be, 
and  actually  soon  became,  identified  with  the  National  Life ; 
when  we  consider  how  closely  it  was  to  bind  the  church  and  the 
people  of  England  to  Borne,  how  largely  it  was  to  monopolise 
not  only  the  government  but  the  property  of  the  country,  the 
suggestion  I have  made  may  not  be  deemed  worthless.  Eadgar 
took  so  much  pride  in  the  Benedictine  scheme  that  in  964  he 
boasted  of  having  founded  forty-seven  monasteries,  and  declared 
his  intention  to  increase  them  to  fifty.^ 

(5),  Taylor’s  Glory  of  Regality,  p.  238. 

(6).  Freeman’s  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  I.,  p.  626. 

(7).  Sharon  Turner,  vol.  II,,  p.  166.  Paris  Ed,  1840, 
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Undoubtedly  some  other  reasons  for  the  Coronation  at  that 
particular  time  are  apparent.  The  King  may  have  regained 
the  moral  status  which  he  is  said  to  have  lost  by  youthful  folly 
or  crime,  though  the  best  historians  doubt  whether  this  had 
really  anything  to  do  with  it.®  Or  he  may  have  been  anxious 
that  his  son  Eadward,  born  before  973,  should  have  such 
additional  right  to  the  Crown  as  would  be  conferred  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  ceremony  ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  after 
Eadgar’s  death  Eadward  was  objected  to  because  he  was  not  the 
son  of  a crowned  lord  and  lady.  But  of  this  class  of  reasons  the 
strongest  appears  to  be  that  the  temporal  dominions  of  Eadgar 
had  become  so  consolidated  that  this  formal  recognition  of  his 
rule  may  have  been  deemed  politic.  That  he  himself  was 
proud  of  his  augmented  sovereignty  is  shewn  by  stories  like  that 
of  his  sailing  with  a great  fleet  to  Chester  on  the  Dee,  and  com- 
manding eight  tributary  kings  from  Scotland  and  Wales  to  come 
and  do  him  homage — nay  to  take  the  seats  of  the  watermen  and 
row  him  down  the  river.^  The  author  to  whom  I have  just 
referred  has  a striking  passage  illustrative  of  the  point  we  are 
considering.  Speaking,  not  of  Eadgar  in  particular  but  of  the 
early  sovereigns  generally,  he  says,  ^^The  King^s  power  and 
dignity  gradually  grew.  They  grew  by  the  mere  extension  of 
his  dominions.  The  larger  a princess  territory  becomes,  the 
greater  is  the  distance  at  which  he  finds  himself  from  the  mass 
of  his  subjects.  He  becomes  more  and  more  clothed  with  a sort 
of  mysterious  dignity  ; becomes  to  be  more  and  more  looked 
upon  as  something  different  from  ordinary  men,  even  from 
ordinary  civil  magistrates  and  military  leaders.” 

A King  who  reigns  over  all  Wessex  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
more  of  a King  than  one  who  reigns  only  over  the  Isle  of 
AVight,  and  a King  who  reigns  over  all  England  is  more  of  a 

(8).  “ I should  have  taken  it  to  be,  according  to  one  story,  a mere  resump- 
tion of  the  Crown  after  the  penance  for  the  matter  of  Wulfthyrth  ; only  the 
Chronicles  which  have  hitherto  freely  called  Eadgar  King,  in  recording  the 
Coronation  pointedlj^  call  him  iEtheling.”  Freeman,  I.  626. 

(9).  Sharon  Turner,  II.  166. 
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King  tlian'one  who  only  reigns  over  Wessex. Looked  at  in 
this  light  the  ceremony  in  Bath  Abbey,  after  the  acquisition  of 
so  much  additional  territory,  certainly  appears  to  have  great 
significance. 

Still  we  have  not  fully  considered  the  question  : why  was 
Eadgar  ‘‘hallowed  to  King”  at  Bath?  Other  towns,  even  at 
that  time,  were  of  considerable  importance,  and  some  of  them 
had  been  the  scenes  of  similar  ceremonies  on  the  accession  of 
former  sovereigns.  No  doubt,  going  a hundred  and  twenty 
years  further  back  we  find  that  Eadmund,  King  of  East  Anglia, 
was  crowned  at  a small  village — Bures,  near  Sudbury  in  Suffolk, 
where  he  happened  to  have  a palace.  But  the  next  coronation, 
that  of  Alfred  the  Great,  was  at  Winchester,  and  four  of  his 
successors,  Eadward  the  Elder,  ^thelstan,  Eadmund  I and 
Eadred,  all  received  consecration  at  Kingston-on-Thames. 
Then  there  was  Glastonbury,  Dunstan’s  favourite  place,  with 
its  noble  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  its  innumerable  personal 
associations,  the  town  where  he  was  born  and  educated,  where 
he  built  his  little  hermitage,  and  caught  his  earliest  aspirations  ; 
not  far,  moreover,  from,  the  royal  palace  of  Cheddar.  For  pre- 
ferring Bath,  therefore,  Eadgar  must  have  had  some  special 
reasons,  of  which,  if  we  will  carry  ourselves  back  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  city,  of  the  West  of  England  generally,  and  of 
the  life  of  the  nation  nine  hundred  years  ago,  we  may  probably 
be  able  to  form  some  idea. 

We  turn  again,  then,  to  those  ecclesiastical  considerations 
which  were  always  foremost.  I have  suggested  that  the  time  of 
the  coronation  was  chosen  in  reference  to  them  ; may  they  not 
also  have  been  powerful  with  regard  to  the  place‘s  From  an 
early  period  the  hot  springs  which  had  caused  the  Roman  settle- 
ment, and  which  continued  to  flow  century  after  century,  un- 
affected by  political  changes,  attracted  also  religious  institutions. 
Scarcely  a hundred  years  had  passed  after  the  capture  of  Bath 

(10).  Freeman,  I.  78. 

(11).  Taylor’s  Glory  of  Regality,  p.  235, 

Ne^  Series,  Vol.  11.,  1876,  Part  1.  c 
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by  the  English,  following  closely  upon  the  battle  of  Deorham,  in 
577,  when  Osric,  King  of  the  Huicii,  with  the  consent  of  Kentwin, 
King  of  Wessex,  founded  a nunnery  close  to  the  springs.^^ 
There  is  an  idea,  probably  as  true  as  it  is  pleasant,  concerning 
the  origin  of  this  nunnery.  Pious  and  benevolent  women  are 
supposed  to  have  come  in  considerable  numbers,  to  tend  upon 
the  sick  and  infirm  who  needed  the  waters,  and  were  thus 
enabled  not  only  to  give  a more  constant  attendance,  but  also  to 
join  in  regular  religious  services.  Very  much  what  the  Mineral 
Water  Hospital  and  its  interesting  chapel  are  to  patients  and 
their  nurses  in  the  nineteenth  century,  were  the  adjuncts  of  the 
springs  to  the  suffering  Saxon  poor  and  the  honourable  women 
not  a few,'’"’  thirteen  hundred  years  ago. 

Wishing  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  exact  site  of 
the  earliest  monastic  buildings,  I have  written  to  an  authority, 
probably  better  qualified  than  any  one  to  give  the  information, 
and  who  is  always  as  kind  as  he  is  able — I mean  Mr.  Irvine,  the 
very  efficient  agent  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  carrying  out  the 
restoration  of  the  building.  In  reply,  he  says,  ‘‘  I have  been 
led  to  suspect  that  the  site  of  the  original  buildings  covered  no 
part  of  the  present  site  of  the  Abbey  Church,  but  may  rather 
have  been  where  St.  John’s  Hospital  stands,  thus  agreeing  with 
the  old  description  of  being  JEt  Hatum  Bathan,  which  term, 
when  locally  used  down  to  a very  recent  peried  referred  par 
excellence  to  the  Hot  Bath  Spring  and  its  neighbourhood.’"’  But 
though  this,  as  Mr.  Irvine  admits,  is  only  conjecture  as  far  as 
the  exact  site  of  the  original  buildings  is  concerned,  it  is  yet 
certain  that  in  Saxon  as  in  Boman  times  and  in  these  latter 
days,  the  wonderful  fountain  of  health  attracted  distinguished 
personages,  and  in  other  ways  gave  celebrity  to  the  place. 
Hence  the  nunnery  became  richly  endowed  ; hence  after  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  King  Offa  rebuilt  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter  and  placed  secular  canons  therein  ; hence  successive 
sovereigns  granted  valuable  lands  to  the  Abbey,  Eadgar  himself 
(12).  Warner’s //?Vorv  of  Bath,  p.  45. 
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following  their  example  in  the  years  956,  970,  and  972,  and 
thus  shewing  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  place  where  he  was  soon 
afterwards  to  be  crowned.^^  If  I did  not  wish  to  confine  myself 
to  the  period  of  which  this  paper  treats,  I might  mention  many 
events  illustrative  of  the  connection  between  the  hot  springs 
and  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  city.  1 will  only  remark  in 
passing  that  the  great  rebuilder  of  the  monastery  and  church  in 
the  eleventh  century,  John  de  Villula,  who  came  to  England  in 
the  train  of  the  Conqueror,  found  his  way  hither  as  a physician 
to  patients  who  needed  the  waters ; that  having  thus  acquired 
wealth,  and  being  an  extremely  able  man,  he  became  an  eccle- 
siastic of  considerable  influence;  that  he  was  first  elevated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Wells,  where  his  fame  and  usefulness  increased; 
and  that  finally  he  removed  back  to  Bath,  bought  of  the  King 
the  ancient  royal  ferm  of  the  city,  caused  it  to  be  made  the  seat 
of  the  bishopric  and  himself  to  be  appointed  the  first  bishop. 

A very  remarkable  man  lived  and  laboured  near  those  springs 

(13) .  Particulars  of  these  and  other  gifts  are  stated  in  Earle’s  Guide  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Bath,  p.  58.  A valuable  catalogue  of  twenty-three  deeds  and 
charters  extending  from  the  time  of  Osric,  A.D.  676,  to  that  of  .®lfwig,  1066, 
is  introduced  with  the  following  passage  : ‘ ‘ The  city  of  Bath  occupies  not  a 
small  pigeon  hole  in  the  Rolls  and  Records  of  Saxendom.  There  is  a manus- 
cript volume  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College  at  Cambridge  filled  with 
documents  of  the  Saxon  age,  some  in  Saxon  and  some  in  Latin,  most  of  them 
relating  to  Bath.  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  appeals  to  a volume  which  he  calls 
The  Book  of  the  Antiquitie  of  the  Ahhay  of  Bath,  meaning,  in  all  probability, 
this  very  manuscript.  Besides  this  collection  there  are  also  other  scattered 
parchments  of  the  same  period  touching  our  city.  Some  of  these  papers  were 
not  written  exactly  at  the  date  which  they  bear,  and  in  this  respect  they  may 
be  called  spurious.  But  this  seldom  destroys  their  value,  as  they  represent 
traditions  of  which  their  custodians  were  proud,  and  of  which  outsiders  were 
more  or  less  cognizant.  It  is  a high  distinction  for  any  locality  to  stand  re- 
corded in  muniments  of  the  time  before  the  Norman  Conquest.” 

(14) .  “William  af  Malmesbury  who  has  written  his  life  speaks  of  him  as 
being  Medicus  probatus  usu  non  Uteris.  But  he  also  speaks  of  him  as  an 
encourager  to  literature.”  “ At  his  death  in  1122  he  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  monastery,  where  his  tomb  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Leland. 
It  was  then  fast  going  to  decay.  Weeds  were  springing  about  it,  and  the 
church  was  unroofed.  It  was  the  old  church  built  by  himself,  superseded  by 
the  present  structure.”  Hunter’s  Connection  of  Bath  with  the  Literatwre  and 
Science  of  England- 
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at  the  time  of  the  Coronation.  I allude  to  ^Iphege^  born  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Weston^  and  known  at  first  as  the 
Monk  of  Deorhurst.  Belonging  to  a good  family^  he  gave  up 
his  paternal  inheritance  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  service 
of  God  and  his  fellow  creatures.  Akin  spiritually  to  Dunstan 
and  living  within  the  immediate  sphere  of  his  influence,  ^Iphege 
had  a model  for  the  entire  course  of  his  public  life.  Like  the 
Glastonbury  apostle,  he  built  for  himself  a small  house  where  > 

he  lived  as  an  anchorite,  and  whither  a large  number  of  persons, 
including  the  nobility  of  Somersetshire  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
resorted  for  spiritual  advice.^®  It  was  natural  that  such  a man 
should  be  appointed  abbot  of  the  monastery  which  was  to  receive 
King  Eadgar  on  his  visit  to  Bath.  Nay  what  is  more  probable 
than  that  to  his  influence  in  bringing  together  monks  and  wise 
men,^^  the  city  was  to  some  extent  indebted  for  the  honour  of  the 
Coronation?  Dunstan  must  have  been  thankful  to  have  had  as  an 
ally  one  who  gave  all  the  oflerings  of  his  numerous  visitors  to  the 
erection  of  a spacious  dwelling  for  the  brethren  of  his  order, 
styled  in  the  Golden  Legend  “the  fayr  abbacy  at  Bath.’’  We  can 
imagine  also  the  additional  pleasure  Eadgar  would  feel  in  being 
crowned  in  a church  presided  over  by  a man  of  great  ability  and 
high  character,  intent  on  advancing  all  his  ecclesiastical  plans. 

What  ^Iphege  was  in  after  life,  how  he  quitted  the  monastery 
he  had  founded  near  the  springs  to  become  Bishop  of  Wilton  5 
how  he  rose  to  govern  successively  the  Sees  of  Winchester  and 
Canterbury,  and  how  as  primate  of  England  he  was  massacred  by 
the  Danes  at  Greenwich, — all  this  is  told  in  the  records  of  the 
period.  What  he  did  for  Bath  besides  founding  its  monastery  we 
can  do  little  more  than  conjecture.  Probably  he  himself  had  no 
idea  how  largely  in  future  years — even  now  at  the  end  of  nine 
centuries — mankind  would  be  benefitted.  He  only  saw  the  good 
that  would  accrue  to  his  favourite  institution  by  the  generous 
benefactions  placed  at  his  disposal.  For  my  own  part  I like  to 
think  that  to  AElphege  and  men  lil^e  him  we  owe  at  least  in- 
(15).  Warner’s  History  of  Bath,  p.  105.  Osbern  “De  Vita  S.  .^Elphegi,” 
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directly  the  broad  lands  around  our  city  now  kept  open  for  the 
health  and  enjoyment  of  all  classes.  I like  to  associate  not  merely 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries  but  the  munificence  of  those  Saxon 
and  Norman  times,  with  the  vast  amount  of  happiness  which 
light  and  air  and  exercise  and  the  sight  of  beautiful  country, 
unobstructed  by  buildings,  give  to  thousands  in  the  present  day. 
This  Society  is  intended  to  promote  Natural  History  as  well 
as  Archaeology.  Its  Members  therefore  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  botany  may  be  studied  on  ground  formerly  belonging  to 
the  monastery  of  Bath.  In  our  Victoria  Park  we  have  trees 
and  shrubs  labelled  with  their  scientific  names,  the  countries 
from  which  they  came,  and  the  date  of  their  introduction  into 
England.  There,  three  years  ago,  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Great  Britain  brought  together  its  annual  collection 
of  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  and  we  know  enough  of  the  monks 
who  once  owned  the  site  to  be  sure  that  they  would  not  have 
considered  it  desecrated  by  that  magnificent  exhibition. 

The  size  and  importance  of  Bath  at  the  time  of  EadgaPs 
coronation  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  in  Domesday 
Book.  Though  the  actual  date  of  the  survey  recorded  there  is 
about  a century  later,  it  is  yet  sufficiently  near  for  our  purpose. 
From  other  sources  we  learn  that  Bath  had  been  long  previously 
constituted  a burgh,  possessed  of  privileges  and  immunities 
peculiar  to  towns  of  that  class.  Even  so  far  back  as  the  time  of 
^Ethelstan  it  was  one  of  the  few  towns  allowed  to  coin  money, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  made  in  his  reign,  that  there  should 
be  one  kind  of  money  throughout  the  whole  realm,  and  that  no 
one  should  coin  but  in  a town.^®  There  are  some  Bath  coins 
extant  of  the  times,  both  of  ^Ethelstan  and  Eadgar,  and  many 
struck  in  reigns  immediately  succeeding,  preserved  at  Stockholm, 
where  there  is  a large  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  money,  the 
ancient  spoils  of  the  Scandinavian  Vikings,^^  With  regard  to 

(16),  “We  learn  that  Eadgar  called  in  the  old  and  issued  a new  coinage  in 
the  year  975,  because  it  had  become  so  clipped  as  to  fall  short  of  the  standard 
Weight  ; and  in  the  Domesday  record  the  dues  payable  to  the  King  on  each 
change  of  die  are  noticed.”  Kemble’s  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  II.,  p.  68. 

(17).  Earle’s  Guide,  p.  67.  Warner,  p.  48. 
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the  evidence,  of  the  Domesday  Book^  the  number  of  persons  who 
owned  houses  in  the  year  1080  vras  178,  and  consisted  of  three 
classes  : — 64  were  of  a superior  order,  having  larger  property, 
and  being  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  monarchy  ; 
90  belonged  to  certain  feudatories  of  the  crown  ; and  24  were 
attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  Warner  calculates  that 
the  total  population  at  this  time  was  about  890.^^  Writing  of 
Bath,  as  it  was  seven  hundred  years  afterwards,  Macaulay 
describes  it  as  a small,  cramped,  dirty  town;  a maze  of  only 
four  or  five  hundred  houses,  crowded  within  an  old  wall,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Avon.^®  No  doubt  the  accommodation  when 
Eadgar  and  Dunstan  sojourned  there  was  even  better  for  them 
than  it  would  have  been  in  the  seventeenth  century,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  a hospitable  monastery  to  receive  them,  while  the 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the  town,  would  welcome  the  crowd  of 
monks  and  wise  men.^®  Few  as  are  the  traces  of  the  buildings  of 
that  period,  scanty  as  are  the  records  of  its  royal  receptions,  we 
have  enough  of  both  to  believe  that  the  fayr  Abbacy  of  Bath  ” 
was  equal  even  then  to  the  demands  upon  it ; we  can  imagine 
with  some  accuracy  how,  as  party  after  party  arrived  from 
distant  places,  they  were  all  provided  for  according  to  their  re- 
spective degrees,  and  that  such  a Whitsuntide  had  never  dawned 
upon  the  favoured  city  as  that  which  brightened  King  Eadgar’s 
Coronation.  How  long  the  remembrance  of  it  lingered  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Avon  is  shewn  by  Leland,  who  travelled  hither. 

(18.)  Warner’s  Hi&tory,  p.  164. 

(19).  Macaulay’s  History  of  England,  Ed.  1858,  p.  361. 

(20).  In  tlie  catalogue  of  Saxon  charters  before  referred  to,  Mr.  Earle  says, 
“ Another  instrument  by  Eadwig,  dated  957,  is  remarkable  for  a passing  eulogy 
which  it  confers  on  the  architecture  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Bath.  Nay,  if  one  may 
press  the  words  to  have  an  exact  meaning,  ‘ quod  in  Bathonia  mira  fabrica  con- 
structum  cognoscitur,’  it  amounts  to  this,  that  our  monastery  was  known  and 
noted  as  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  architecture.  The  ecclesiastical  buildings 
of  that  time  were  commonly  timber,  except  where  peculiar  facilities  presented 
themselves  for  building  in  stone.  This  we  may  be  sure  was  the  case  in  Bath.” 

‘ ‘ In  all  probability  the  architectural  celebrity  of  Bath  Minster  was  due  to  the 
decay  of  the  place  after  its  Homan  splendour,  and  to  the  ready  supply  of 
squared  stone  from  the  ruined  buildings,  and  from  the  sepulchres  along  the 
Akcmau  Street.”  Earle’s  Guide,  p.  56. 
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Writing  of  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  six  hundred  years 
afterwards,  he  says  it  was  still  their  custom  to  elect  a king  at 
Whitsuntide,  and  treat  him  with  a banquet,  in  commemoration 
of  the  pageant  of  973.  Leland^’s  words  are,  ‘‘They  pray  in  all 
the  ceremonies  for  his  soule,  and  at  Whitsunday-tide,  at  the 
which  time  men  say  that  Eadgar  ther  was  crownid,  there  is  a 
king  elected  at  Bath  every  yere  of  the  townesmen  in  joyfnl 
remembrance  of  King  Eadgar  and  the  privileges  given  to  the 
town  by  him.  This  king  is  fested  and  his  adherents  by  the 
richest  man  of  the  toune.^^^^  Mr.  Earle  adds  to  the  quotation, 
“ This  ancient  custom  was  pleaded  in  the  eighteenth  century  in 
support  of  ‘King  Nash ^ the  idol  of  fashionable  complacency.” 
Mr.  Britton  states  that  in  commemoration  of  the  ceremony  of 
973,  a statue  of  the  Saxon  monarch  was  erected  in  front  of  the 
Guildhall.  This  statue  probably  vanished  with  the  old  building.^^ 
The  only  tangible  memorial  with  which  I am  acquainted  is  a 
statuette  of  Eadgar  over  the  north  door  of  the  Abbey,  cor- 
responding to  one  of  Osric,  the  founder  of  the  nunnery,  over  the 
south  door. 

There  was  a reason  for  selecting  Bath  as  the  scene  of  the 
coronation  which  I have  thus  far  omitted  to  mention,  but  which 
doubtless  had  considerable  weight  in  such  an  age  : the  Abbey 
possessed  a very  large  and  very  precious  collection  of  relics. 
In  the  Corpus  Christi  manuscript  long  lists  of  those  relics  are 
given,  shewing  that  all  the  places  in  the  world,  most  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  those  interested  in  the  event,  had  contributed  to 
this  special  enrichment  of  the  monastery.  What  importance 
the  collection  had  obtained  at  the  exact  period  in  question  we 
are  not  informed,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  men  like  Eadgar 
and  Dunstan,  and  iElphege,  would  believe  strongly  in  the  addi- 
tional sanctity  conferred  by  even  a portion  of  the  relics  which 
are  described.^^  I am  reminded,  however,  of  another  circum- 
stance on  which  we  may  prefer  to  dwell  on  this  occasion, 

(21).  Earle’s  Guide,  p.  64.  (22).  Britton’s  Bath  Abbey,  p.  16. 

(23).  Britton’s  Bath  Abbey,  p.  17. 
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because  it  relates  to  secular  rather  than  religious  considerations, 
and  was  really  of*  great  practical  value  to  the  crowds  who  came 
from  long  distances — the  convenience  of  Bath  with  regard  to 
roads.  This  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a pleasant  narrative,  for 
which  the  Bath  Literary  Club  is  indebted  to  its  late  president — 
the  High  Sheriff  of  Somersetshire.  The  narrative  has  been 
printed,  it  is  entitled  “ A sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Bath- 
ford  and  its  neighbourhood f and  is  one  of  those  useful  contribu- 
tions to  a future  history  of  Somersetshire  which  the  studies  of 
our  Society  have  promoted.  Mr.  Skrine  shews  that  the  name 
of  the  village  was  originally  Forde,  derived  from  a very  ancient 
road  known  as  the  Foss  Way  of  the  Romans,  leading  directly 
from  Cornwall  to  Lincolnshire  ; and  he  remarks,  “ Along  this 
road  passed  a great  part  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  of  England 
following  the  procession  of  Eadgar  to  his  Coronation  in  Bath.^’ 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Manor  of  Forde  was  granted  to 
the  Abbey  of  Bath,  A.D.  957,  sixteen  years  before  the  coro- 
nation, and  that  from  several  Saxon  churches  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— one  of  them  being  the  extremely  interesting  Ecclesiola  at 
Bradford-on- Avon,  which  we  hope  to  visit  and  have  expounded 
to  us  to-morrow — men  and  women  probably  came  to  see  the 
ceremony.  But  the  road  from  which  Forde  took  its  name  was 
only  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  piercing  the  old  forests 
of  Wessex,  and  connecting  the  entire  country  with  Bath. 
There  was  the  Via  Julia  from  South  Wales,  by  the  Aust  passage 
to  the  military  station  of  Cunetio,  near  Marlborough  ; and,  more 
important  than  any,  there  was  the  Akeman  Street — so  called 
from  our  city  itself, — the  great  Roman  road  to  London  through 
Oxfordshire.^^  Aware  of  these  means  of  communication,  we 

(24).  Mr.  Earle  thinks  (p.  42)  that  the  Sul  or  Solis,  in  the  Roman  name  of 
the  city  Aquje  Solis,  was  dropped  when  Heathen  deities  were  no  longer  wor- 
shipped, and  that  from  the  remaining  word  Aquse  came  Ake,  in  the  British 
designation  Caer  Akeman,  the  syllable  man  signifying  place,  and  the  prefix 
Caer  a fenced  city.  This  the  Saxon  conquerors  amplified  into  Akemannes- 
ceastre,  while  the  inhabitants,  as  we  learn  from  the  Coronation  ode,  also  called 
the  city  Bathan,  a name  nearly  resembling  the  German  Baden,  and  easily 
reduced  to  Bath. 
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fail  to  be  surprised,  either  at  the  troops  of  monks  and  wise  men 
who  came  from  distant  monasteries  at  the  time  to  which  I refer, 
or  at  the  great  interest  at  Bath  then  existing  far  and  wide,  as 
shewn  by  the  ancient  MSS.  still  found  at  Cambridge  and  else- 
where. Touching  convenience  of  access  and  facilities  of  com- 
munication, modern  times  are  linked  with  ancient  times  by 
events  worthy  of  passing  notice.  To  these  same  great  roads 
through  Bath,  the  country,  in  the  last  century,  owed  in  a large 
degree  the  postal  reform  and  extension  effected  by  two  public- 
spirited  men  of  the  old  city.  It  was  the  Foss  Way,  and  the 
Via  Julia,  and  the  Akeman  Street,  which,  under  other  names, 
enabled  Ralph  Allen  of  Bath  and  John  Palmer  of  Bath  to 
originate  and  carry  out  their  beneficent  schemes  for  quickening 
the  intercourse  of  the  country.  Thus  is  the  true  thread  of 
history  maintained.  In  the  life  of  nations,  like  that  of  indi- 
viduals, as  is  the  germ  so  is  the  development.  Great  deeds  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  in  one  age,  bring  forth  richer  fruit,  often 
unexpectedly,  in  subsequent  ages.  And  through  all  there  is  a plan, 
if  we  could  but  see  it,  a Divine,  all-pervading  plan,  harmonising 
schemes,  apparently  adverse,  and  conducing  to  the  general  good. 

Before  I conclude,  let  me  add  a few  words  on  a point  which  I 
may  have  failed  to  make  sufficiently  clear.  My  purpose  in 
choosing  the  subject  of  this  address  was  not  merely  to  magnify 
the  city  which  the  Society  honours  with  its  visit.  I endeavour 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  proportion  to  our  attachment  to  a place 
should  be  our  desire  to  guard  against  one-sided  or  exaggerated 
ideas  respecting  it.  I confess  I have  very  little  taste  for  the 
narrower  range  of  Archaeological  inquiries  ; I have  very  little 
sympathy  with  the  student  who  would  expatiate  on  a corbel,  or 
a window,  or  a clerestory,  or  even  an  entire  church,  on  mere 
grounds  of  local  or  technical  interest,  with  no  reference  to  large 
questions  in  science  or  history.  Surely,  if  our  pursuits  are  to 
have  any  real  value,  they  should  always  lead  from  small  to  great 
objects.  Be  as  accurate  and  pains-taking  as  possible  ; spare  no 
time  in  sifting  facts  and  establishing  proofs,  but  always  keep  in 

Ne^  Series^  VoL  //.,  1876,  Part  1. 
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view  the  higher  purposes  of  investigation.  Rise  as  often  as  you 
can  from  minute  things  pertaining  to  a particular  place  or  a 
particular  period,  to  the  vast  comprehensive  sequence,  moral  and 
material,  so  wonderfully  developed  in  successive  periods  of  the 
history  of  the  world. 

With  feelings  like  these  I have  wished  to  regard  the  Corona- 
tion of  King  Eadgar  in  Bath  Abbey.  If  we  are  only  interested 
in  the  event  because  it  occurred  in  this  city,  we  have  no  suffi- 
cient ground  for  considering  it  here  to  day.  But  if  we  look  at 
it  as  a central  point,  to  which  many  historical  lines  converge, 
lines  of  permanent  importance,  far  beyond  Bath,  far  beyond 
Somersetshire,  then  our  anniversary  is  well  employed.  We  are 
thus  enabled  to  see  that  the  place  chosen  for  the  ceremony,  in- 
significant as  it  may  have  been,  compared  with  many  places  of 
the  present  day,  had  yet  been  known  a thousand  years  ; the  old 
old  borough,  the  far-famed  Aquae  Solis,  where  the  greatest 
people  in  the  world  had  had  grand  temples,  and  luxurious  villas, 
and  stately  monuments.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  see  that  when 
those  temples  and  villas  and  monuments  were  deserted,  the 
altars  of  heathen  deities  became  replaced,  through  a century 
and  half,  by  simple  British  churches,  and  these  in  their  turn  by 
Saxon  monasteries  ; an  unmistakeable  proof  that  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind  were  always  cared  for.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  when  the  King  and  the  Archbishop  conferred  as  to 
the  place  of  the  solemn  inauguration  they  should  have  fixed  on 
one  of  the  three  great  Roman  towns, which  had  been  gained 
by  the  battle  of  Deorham — a battle  not  only  making  the  land  of 
the  Somerssetas  the  first  English  settlement,  not  only  adding 
this  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Gloucester  to  the  conqueror^s 
territory,  but  deciding  the  fate  of  Britain  for  ever.  Quite 
as  ample,  I think,  is  the  field  of  thought  opened  out  by  the 
particular  time  of  the  Coronation.  To  confine  ourselves  to  the 
tales  about  the  termination  of  the  penance  for  the  young  King’s 
transgressions  would  be  almost  puerile.  When  Dunstan  placed 
(25).  Bath,  Gloucester,  and  Cirencester. 
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the  crown  on  the  head  of  Eadgar  he  celebrated  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  ; he  glorified  the  fact  that,  whereas  there  had 
been  cruel  wars  and  divided  territory,  there  was  now  universal 
tranquility  and  a united  England.  When  he  gathered  together 

the  monks  and  wise  men  from  so  many  places  far  and  near, 
it  was  because  the  time  had  come,  in  his  opinion  at  least  (and 
he  was  worthy  of  the  name  of  statesman  as  well  as  prelate),  it 
was  because  he  believed  the  time  had  come  to  declare  with  no 
faltering  voice  what  should  be  the  future  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
the  realm,  and  how  the  true  welfare  of  the  people  could  best  be 
promoted.  Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  is  a question,  of 
course,  into  which  I have  not  entered  ; his  point  of  view  was 
very  different  from  our’s  ; and  if  our  studies  have  no  other  ten- 
dency they  ought  to  have  this— to  lead  us  to  judge  of  men  and 
things  rather  by  the  circumstances  which  made  them  what  they 
were,  than  by  those  in  which  we  are  placed.^® 

Let  me  be  pardoned  if  I have  said  too  much  on  the  spirit 
with  which  my  own  subject  in  particular,  and  Archaeological 

(26).  There  is  an  historical  question  which  I was  unable  to  discuss  in  my 
address,  but  yet  seems  to  deserve  some  thought  : May  not  the  Coronation  at 
Bath,  while  justifiable  and  even  desirable  on  some  accounts,  have  yet  been  a 
display  of  unusual  pageantry,  and  an  assumption  of  territorial  power,  incon- 
sistent with  the  popular  traditions  ? Mr.  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  I., 
p.  152,,  says,  “ The  king  is  in  truth  essentially  one  with  the  people  ; from  among 
them  he  springs  ; by  them  and  their  power  he  reigns  ; from  them  he  receives 
his  name  ; but  his  land  is  like  their’ s,  private  property  ; one  estate  does  not  owe 
allegiance  to  another  as  in  the  feudal  system,  and  least  of  all  is  the  monstrous 
fiction  admitted  even  for  a moment,  that  the  king  is  ovmer  of  all  the  land  in  a 
country.”  M.  Thierry,  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  London  Ed.  1851, 
p.  29,  writes  of  the  period  of  the  Coronation,  though  he  does  not  expressly  men- 
tion the  event : “ These  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  conceived  an  exaggerated 
opinion  of  themselves  and  their  power.  They  surrounded  themselves  with  a 
pomp  before  unknown  and  they  ceased  to  be  popular  like  their  predecessors  ; 
who  taking  the  people  for  their  counsellor  in  all  things  found  it  always  ready 
to  perform  that  which  it  had  itself  decreed.  (A.D,  975  to  980.)  Thence  arose 
great  causes  of  national  weakness  in  England.  Great  as  she  thenceforth  ap- 
peared under  chiefs  to  describe  whose  titles  of  honour  filled  many  lines,  she 
was  in  reality  less  capable  of  resisting  an  external  enemy  than  when  reduced 
to  a small  number  of  provinces,  but  governed  without  either  ostentation  or 
despotism,  her  national  laws  bore  no  other  superscription  than  ‘ I,  Alfred,  King 
of  the  West  Saxons.’  ” Whatever  the  statesman-like  qualities  of  Dunstan 
may  have  been,  he  was  probably  unable  to  foresee  this. 
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subjects  generally  should  be  considered.  At  the  commencement 
of  another  meeting,  before  we  again  resume  our  pleasant  tasks, 
I might  have  wished  to  recommend  the  application  of  the 
widening  principle  to  hoth  departments  of  the  subjects  which 
will  engage  our  attention.  But  gladly  escaping  from  my  own 
imperfect  attempts,  I call  to  mind  the  powerful  words  on  this 
vital  point  of  a former  President  of  the  Society  five  years  ago  at 
the  meeting  at  Crewkerne  ; and  I feel  that  I cannot  possibly 
add  anything  to  what  was  said  on  that  occasion.  I remember 
how  Mr.  Freeman  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  labourers  in  the 
various  fields  of  knowledge  which  are  open  to  us  ‘‘  the  political 
historian,  the  primaeval  antiquary,  the  palaeontologist,  and  the 
geologist,  all  deal  with  successive  acts  of  one  great  drama.^’  I 
remember  how  he  reminded  us  that  ^‘the  revolutions  of  the 
earth  which  gave  the  land  its  present  form  did  but  call  into 
being  the  theatre  of  the  events  of  the  seventh  century  and  of 
the  ninth,  providing  the  fastnesses  which  in  due  time  were  to 
shelter  the  Briton  against  the  English  and  the  English  against 
the  Dane.”  I remember  how  he  impressed  upon  us  that  even 
in  our  gropings  into  unrecorded  times  we  were  still  “dealing 
with  the  history  of  man,  the  history  of  his  earliest  culture,  the 
history  of  those  rude  strivings  which  grew  into  the  useful  and 
ornamental  arts,  of  those  rude  stirrings  of  the  mind  which  grew 
into  philosophy  and  religion  and  political  life.”  And,  profiting 
I trust  by  teachings  so  wise,  we  shall  now  once  more  visit  our 
churches  and  our  hill  sides,  disposed  to  apply  day  by  day  the 
truth  that  “ all  these  various  objects,  from  the  ancient  rivers  and 
the  everlasting  hills  to  the  latest  work  of  the  craft  of  man^s 
hand  and  the  cunning  of  his  heart,  all  come  within  the  scope  of 
our  study,  because  all  join  to  form  one  vast  volume,  in  which  is 
written  in  different  tongues  and  in  different  characters,  but  in 
tongues  and  characters  none  of  which  fail  to  find  an  interpreter 
among  us,  the  history  of  the  land  itself  and  of  those  who  from 
the  earliest  times  have  dwelled  within  it.”^^ 

(27).  Somersetshire  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  vol  xviii.,  p.  16. 
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The  Earl  of  Cork  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  President 
for  his  interesting  address.  To  many  present  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Murch  must  have  thrown  a new  light  upon  the  noble 
Abbey  Church.  He  could  not  speak  of  that  building  without 
calling  to  mind  the  good  work  which  had  been  done  there  by 
the  skilful  and  patient  labour  of  one,  whom  he  had  hoped  to 
have  seen  there  that  day,  who  was  well  known  and  highly  valued 
by  that  Society,  Mr.  J.  Irvine. 

Mr.  Freeman  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President. 
The  delay  of  the  coronation  of  King  Eadgar  was  a puzzle,  and 
he  considered  that  Mr.  Murch  had  left  this  question  still  un- 
touched ; it  was  one  upon  which  he  could  throw  no  light 
himself. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  President,  after  thanking  the  mover  and  seconder  of 
the  resolution,  begged,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  that  all  Members  of  the 
Society  would  consider  the  Institution  free  to  them  during  their 
visit.  In  the  name  of  the  Mayor,  Admiral  Paynter,  who  was 
prevented  by  the  duties  of  his  office  from  being  present,  he 
invited  the  Members  to  lunch  in  an  adjoining  room. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Mayor  for  his 
kind  hospitality.  The  Members  then  visited 

®lr^  fiflutrith. 

Mr.  Freeman  called  the  party  to  a spot  on  the  north-east 
of  the  church.  From  this  point  he  said  they  could  see  its 
main  features.  It  was  small  as  compared  with  many  cathedral 
churches,  for  after  it  had  been  nearly  ruined  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Bishop  King  rebuilt  it  upon  the  nave 
only  of  the  older  church.  At  the  east  end  of  the  present  building 
were  some  remains  of  the  Romanesque  church.  Two  things 
would  strike  the  eye  at  once — the  peculiar  shape  of  the  tower  and 
the  extraordinary  height  of  the  clerestory,  and  these  two  things 
always  went  together.  They  belonged  to  a type  of  church  of 
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which  there  were  several  examples  in  this  part  of  England,  as 
S.  Mary  Redcliff,  Sherborne  Minster,  and  the  Priory  Church 
at  Christchurch  in  Hampshire.  Both  at  S.  Mary  Redcliff  and 
at  Bath  Abbey  the  transepts  were  singularly  narrow,  which  was 
done  in  order  to  get  the  effect  of  great  height  in  that  part  of 
the  church.  The  central  tower  of  course  should  be  square,  but 
with  narrow  transepts  they  must  either  not  have  a central 
tower  at  all,  as  at  S.  Mary  Redcliff,  or  else  one  which  departed 
from  the  ordinary  shape.  The  transepts  being  so  much  nar- 
rower than  the  nave  the  tower  becomes  oblong,  being  broader 
on  the  east  and  west,  and  narrower  on  the  north  and  south.  If 
he  rightly  remembered,  the  pinnacles  on  the  tower  and  the  east 
end  were  not  there  many  years  ago,  but  merely  battlemented 
turrets,  and  whether  these  turrets  were  good  or  bad,  they  fell  in 
with  the  general  conception  of  the  building.  There  was  a cer- 
tain love  of  squareness  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
windows.  In  the  last  place  in  the  world  where  they  would  look 
for  a square-headed  window  they  would  find  one,  namely  in  the 
east  end.  It  was  a strange  thing  to  have  the  east  window  of  a 
minster  with  a square  head.  Some  persons  at  one  time  pulled  it 
about  and  blocked  it  up — improved  it  perhaps — but  destroyed 
a piece  of  history.  People  generally  did  so  when  they 
did  these  things.  They  destroyed  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  church  when  they  destroyed  the  square  head  of  the 
window,  and  also  another  in  not  leaving  the  turrets.  When 
people  got  old  buildings  into  their  hands  and  thought  that 
they  could  improve  them,  it  was  all  up  with  them.  Pie  was 
glad  to  see  the  corners  of  the  square  head  opened  again. 

Mr.  Freeman  then  proceeded  to  the  interior  of  the  church, 
where  he  continued  his  remarks.  He  said  that  now  they 
were  under  cover  from  the  sun,  he  would  say  what  should 
strictly  have  been  his  beginning.  It  was  nothing  short  of 
saying  what  the  building  was,  for  he  was  not  at  all  clear  as  to 
the  views  people  generally  took  with  regard  to  it.  It  was  com- 
monly called  Bath  Abbey,  and  in  that  name  he  said  he  would 
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comment  on  it  for  a minute  or  two,  but  it  was  really  the  secon- 
dary cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  As 
a Wells  man  he  was  bound  to  say  secondary,  and  history  bore 
him  out  in  it.  The  hishopstool  of  this  diocese  was  originally 
placed  in  the  church  of  S.  Andrew,  at  Wells,  in  the  time  of 
Eadward  the  Elder.  Just  before  and  just  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest came  the  great  movement  for  removing  the  seats  of  the 
Bishops  from  small  places  to  larger  ones,  as  from  Crediton  to 
Exeter,  Sherborne  to  Salisbury,  and  others ; all  of  which  took 
place  within  a few  years  of  the  coming  of  William  the  Norman. 
It  was  a continental  idea  ; not  an  English  one.  In  these 
islands  the  Bishop  was  the  Bishop  of  a district,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  of  a tribe  ; but  not  of  a city.  He  had  not,  neces- 
sarily, more  to  do  with  a city  than  with  the  rest  of  his  diocese. 
In  early  times,  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe,  Bishops  took 
their  titles  from  the  tribes  or  district  over  which  they  had 
ecclesiastical  control.  Just  as  now  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  we 
find  titles  taken  from  districts  as  Meath,  Ossory,  Argyll  and  the 
Isles,  and  such  like  ; so  we,  too,  had  the  Bishop  of  the  West 
Saxons,  East  Angles,  and  so  forth.  In  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
the  city  was  everything.  The  Bishop  was,  first  of  all.  Bishop  of 
the  city;  and,  in  a secondary  way,  of  the  territory  round  about  it. 
But  when  in  early  days  an  English  tribe  embraced  Christianity, 
the  Bishop  of  the  tribe  took  his  title  from  it,  and  not  from  the 
name  of  a city.  The  Bishop’s  seat  of  this  part  of  England 
was  set  up  at  Wells,  which  was  a small  place.  In  the  time  of 
William  Eufus  the  Bishop  was  one  John  de  Villula,  a French- 
man, who  had  the  continental  idea  of  a bishoprick.  He  despised 
Wells,  and  wished  to  move  his  see  to  the  older  and  more 
important  city  Bath.  They  in  Wells  looked  upon  his  name 
with  great  dislike,  for  he  forsook  them,  and  did  them  every 
conceivable  mischief.  He  came  and  planted  his  seat  in  the 
existing  abbey  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  This,  of  course,  put 
an  end  to  the  line  of  Abbots.  The  Bishop,  however,  could 
not  exercise  the  needful  authority  over  the  monks,  and  so  there 
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arose  the  distinct  government  of  Prior  and  Convent.  When  the 
monasteries  were  dissolved  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  the  church  at 
Bath  made  surrender  to  Henry  VIII,  just  as  in  other  like  cases. 
That  did  not  in  any  way  touch  the  rights  of  the  cathedral 
Chapter  of  the  older  cathedral  church  at  Wells.  The  great  dis- 
putes between  Bath,  and  Wells,  and  Glastonbury  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  as  to  the  title  of  the  Bishop,  were  finally 
settled  by  the  arrangement  that  the  Bishop  should  have  both 
churches,  be  called  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  that  he 
should  be  alternately  chosen  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells 
and  by  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Bath.  At  the  dissolution  the 
Prior  and  Convent  of  Bath  ceased  to  sit  as  a corporate  body, 
and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells  were  constituted  the  sole 
Chapter  for  the  election  of  the  Bishop,  but  the  Bishop  still  went 
on  keeping  the  old  title  of  Bath  and  Wells.  For  some  time 
after  the  see  was  first  joined  to  Bath  this  city  seemed  to  be 
much  more  thought  of,  the  Bishops  were  commonly  spoken 
of  as  Bishops  of  Bath  ; and  the  church,  too,  was  much  more 
thought  of  than  the  one  at  Wells.  Afterwards  however  from 
the  thirteenth  century  onwards,  the  Bishops  lived  chiefly  at 
Wells,  and  paid  much  more  attention  to  the  church  there  than 
to  this  at  Bath ; and  so  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Bath  church  fell  into  great  decay,  and  was  repaired  in  the  way 
he  had  told  them  outside,  by  building  a new  church  on  the  site 
of  the  nave  of  the  older  one.  Now  they  would  see  how  the 
name  abbey  had  gone  on,  though  there  never  was  an  Abbot  of 
Bath  since  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  except  so  far  as  the  Bishop 
was  the  Abbot.  It  had  always  been  called  Bath  Abbey,  and  if 
they  applied  the  term  cathedral  to  it  people  would  not  know 
whatHhey  meant.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  term  abbey  should 
have  been  applied  to  two  cathedral  churches — Durham  and 
Carlisle — where  there  never  was  an  Abbot.  There  never  was  an 
Abbot  at  Durham,  except  so  far  as  the  Bishop  was  Abbot,  yet 
the  church  used  to  be  called  Durham  Abbey  ; but  the  use  of  the 
term  had  now  gone  out.  And  though  the  name  of  abbey  had 
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ceased  to  be  used  at  Carlisle  in  connexion  with  the  church,  the 
precincts,  the  close,  the  college  or  cathedral  green  were  still  called 
after  the  abbey.  That  was  pretty  well  the  history  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Bath  Abbey.  When  the  Prior  and  Convent  made  surren- 
der to  Henry  VIII,  the  church  was  offered  to  the  parishioners 
by  the  King,  if  they  chose  to  buy  it  for  a parish  church,  as 
was  done  in  several  other  cases.  At  Bath~and  he  hoped  he 
was  not  scandalizing  the  people— they  would  not  buy  the  church 
of  the  King,  and  the  lead  and  glass  and  everything  that  was 
worth  stripping  off  was  sold.  It  continued  in  this  state  until 
the  time  of  James  I,  when  Bishop  Montagu  set  it  up  again  as  a 
parish  church.  He  would  now  say  a little— though  he  had  not 
much  to  say— about  the  architecture  of  the  building.  It  was 
manifest  at  the  first  sight  of  the  building  that  it  was  altogether 
uniform,  being  late  Perpendicular  in  style.  At  the  east  end 
there  was  a small  portion  of  the  Norman  church  of  John  de 
Villula.  If  they  went  round  to  the  east  side  they  would  see  the 
bases  of  some  Norman  columns,  which  were  the  only  frag- 
ments remaining  of  the  earlier  church.  They  would  see  for 
themselves  that  it  was  an  example  of  the  later  form  of  the  Per- 
pendicular style.  Here  the  capitals  were  plain,  they  had  no 
pretty  foliage  as  in  some  other  instances.  They  would  also 
observe  the  great  fondness  for  ogee  moulding  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  district.  Every  one  who  wrote  about  this  church 
began  to  find  fault  with  it  as  an  example  of  the  degradation  of 
the  mediaeval  architecture.  Now  he  was  not  prepared  to  deny, 
so  far  as  the  details  were  concerned,  that  this  was  true.  The 
capitals  were  of  no  great  beauty.  The  ogee  moulding,  which 
works  well  on  a small  scale,  was  here  on  a large  scale,  and  was 
certainly  not  satisfactory  ; and,  what  was  a greater  fault  still, 
they  had  a four-centred  arch  for  a pier  arch.  Now,  a four- 
centred  arch,  which  did  for  a window  or  a doorway  or  a tomb, 
did  not  do  well  for  the  main  arcade  of  a building.  They  would 
see  that  it  came  of  the  fashion  of  the  time  of  throwing  every- 
thing into  a great  height,  so  gaining  a huge  clerestory.  If  he 
Ne--w  Series y Vol.  11. y 1876,  Fart  I. 
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remembered  rightly,  before  the  last  restoration  they  could  not 
see  the  square  heads  of  the  spandrels,  and  they  were  very 
rightly  brought  to  light  again,  though  the  window  would  have 
been  better  without  them.  The  square  head  did  not  suit  a great 
window  like  this,  and  it  was  difficult  to  make  it  fit  with  the 
vaulting,  but  it  was  quite  right  to  reproduce  it.  He  could  not 
help  giving  a little  sigh  for  the  old  ceiling  of  the  nave.  They 
had  made  a great  improvement  in  the  church,  and  made  it  a 
more  perfect  whole  by  carrying  the  fan  vault  over  the  nave 
as  well  as  the  choir.  Some  persons  thought  it  was  impossible  to 
vault  large  buildings,  but  here  was  one  thoroughly  well  and 
grandly  vaulted.  But  he  was  so  conservative  in  all  these  things 
that  he  confessed  a lingering  wish  to  have  seen  the  old  ceiling 
left,  for  it  was  a part  of  the  history  of  the  church  ; it  showed 
that  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  the  church  was  not  fully 
finished — they  had  not  yet  carried  on  their  vault  over  the  nave. 
When  Bishop  Montagu  set  the  church  up  again  he  must  have 
shrunk  from  so  great  a work  as  vaulting  the  nave,  and  so  put  a 
ceiling  over  it — a very  valuable  one.  It  was  the  old  type  of  the 
cove  roof  of  the  district,  carried  out  in  a sort  of  Jacobean  form; 
it  was  flat  and  low,  still  it  was  an  old  local  roof,  with  the  details 
of  the  time  of  James  I.  The  old  ceiling  did  not  stand  alone, 
for  there  were  several  in  other  parts  of  the  country — there  was 
one  at  Axbridge.  It  was  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  ; the  last 
of  the  links  in  the  chain  which  began  with  the  barrel  stone- 
vaulted  roofs,  went  on  from  stone  to  the  wooden  cove  roofs,  and 
ended  in  the  plastered  ceilings  of  James  I.  It  was  not  to  be 
compared  for  grace  with  the  grand  vaulting  they  had  now,  but 
it  was  a part  of  the  history  of  the  building — it  told  how  it  was 
left  unfinished,  and  restored  in  the  fifteenth  century  ; and,  as  a 
conservative  antiquary,  he  would  rather  see  Bishop  Montagu’s 
ceiling  there  than  the  grand  stone  roof  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 
Still  it  was  a noble  work,  and  made  the  church  a perfect  whole, 
which  it  never  was  before. 
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On  leaving  the  Abbey*  Church  the  Members  went  to  , the 
Pump  Room,  where  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  undertook  the 
leadership  of  the  party.  He  said  that  they  were  then  standing 
near  what  was  probably  the  centre  of  the  Roman  forum,  and  that 
if  they  looked  across  the  other  side  of  the  way,  they  would 
see  where  Stalls  Church  formerly  stood,  that  church  was  built 
out  of  a portion  of  the  Roman  temple — bits  of  it  were  embedded 
in  its  structure.  The  remains  of  another  temple,  which  they 
would  see  in  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  were  found 
underneath  the  Pump  Room,  when  excavations  were  being 
made  for  vaults.  During  the  process  of  excavation,  when  the 
White  Hart  was  taken  away,  and  the  new  Grand  Pump  Room 
Hotel  was  erected,  they  came  first  upon  mediaeval  remains,  then 
Norman,  then  Saxon,  then  upon  a bed  of  alluvium — peat  and 
other  things — and  then  upon  the  Roman  foundations.  Here 
they  found  the  remains  of  the  platform  of  a temple,  and  also 
surrounding  it  the  foundations  of  walls  which  had  formed  the 
basement  of  the  peristyle.  They  were  all  carefully  noted  by 
Mr.  Irvine,  who,  as  each  fragment  was  turned  up,  drew  it,  and 
then  united  them  in  a plan.  It  had  been  said  that  the  abbey 
was  built  on  the  site  of  a Roman  temple,  which  was  not  at  all 
improbable,  but  there  was  no  proof  that  such  was  the  case. 
The  Roman  baths,  of  which  many  fragments  had  been  discovered, 
were  situated  further  back,  and  extended  to  a considerable 
length,  exposing  a very  fine  frontage,  and  forming  one  side  of 
the  forum.  They  were  very  elaborate  in  construction,  and  the 
portico  had  been  clearly  made  out  by  Mr.  Irvine  from  fragments 
and  by  measurements.  These  fragments  had  been  deposited  by 
the  Corporation  of  the  city  in  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tution, and  were  to  be  seen  in  that  building. 

At  the  Mineral  Waters  Hospital,  Mr.  Scarth  said  that,  before 
the  party  went  inside,  they  should  mark  the  remains  of  the 
mediaeval  wall,  built  on  the  Roman  foundations,  which  were, 
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perhaps,  twenty-five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  pavement.  The 
Koman  walls  had  been  destroyed  to  within  10  or  12  feet  of  their 
foundation,  and  the  mediaeval  walls  were  raised  upon  them. 
The  wall  marked  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  city,  and  outside 
it  traces  of  interments  had  been  found.  Another  piece  of  the 
ancient  wall  was  to  be  seen  near  the  Institution. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Earle  said  that  he  thought  Mr.  Scarth 
was  forgetting  East  Gate. 

Mr,  Scarth  said  that  the  East  Gate  was  mediaeval,  but  in 
the  piece  of  wall  running  towards  the  Institution  the  older  work 
could  be  perfectly  traced. 

The  party  then  entered  the  Mineral  Water  Hospital,  and  went 
down  into  the  vaults,  where  there  were  remains  of  a Roman  pave- 
ment, from  the  position  of  which,  Mr.  Scarth  remarked,  they 
would  observe  the  ancient  level  of  the  city.  The  pavement, 
which  was  discovered  when  the  hospital  was  erected,  was  in  situ, 
having  been  cleared  and  left  in  the  position  in  which  it  was 
found.  It  was  a very  coarse  portion,  and  formed  the  external 
part  of  a room.  At  the  Royal  United  Hospital  another  pave- 
ment had  since  been  opened,  but  though  it  had  been  protected 
the  air  and  damp  had  acted  very  detrimentally  upon  it.  The 
latter  piece  was  formerly  supported  on  pilse  or  columns,  and  when 
it  was  opened  it  looked  like  a Turkey  carpet,  the  colours  were  so 
brilliant,  but  now  they  had  faded.  The  pavement  before  them 
did  not  rest  on  columns,  but  was  laid  on  the  earth  itself.  It 
gave  a good  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  level  of  the  city  had 
been  raised.  When  buildings  had  been  pulled  down  only  a part 
of  the  rubbish  had  been  cleared  away,  and  other  buildings  had 
been  erected  upon  the  debris,  and  so  the  level  of  the  city  had 
risen  almost  to  the  top  of  the  ancient  walls. 

' ' At  the  Blue  Coat  School  Mr.  Scarth  pointed  out  another 
piece  of  Roman  pavement,  which  had  been  taken  up  and  placed 
immediately  over  its  original  place,  though  several  feet  higher. 
Tlie  run  of  the  ancient  walls  was  about  the  run  of  the  present 
street,  and  the  pavements  they  had  seen  were  within  the  walls. 
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The  party  then  walked  through  the  Saw  Close  and  Westgate 
Buildings,  along  the  course  of  the  old  walls,  which  enclosed  a 
space  of  the  shape  of  an  irregular  pentagon.  In  Westgate 
Buildings  Mr.  Scarth  pointed  out  Chandos  House,  one  of  the 
noted  houses  of  Bath, 

At  the  Boyal  United  Hospital  the  party  went  down  into  a 
vault,  where  Mr.  Scarth  said  they  were  again  on  the  level  of  the 
Boman  city.  When  the  new  wing  of  the  Hospital  was  built  the 
pavement  before  them  had  clear  and  bright  colours,  which  had 
now  been  destroyed  by  the  damp.  In  this  instance  were  to  be 
seen  the  pilcB,  or  small  pillars  supporting  the  floor,  which  had 
been  broken  down  by  the  various  buildings  that  had  been 
erected  there  from  time  to  time.  Yet  they  could  see  how 
the  hot  air  was  carried  underneath  the  floor,  and  there  was 
one  of  the  flue  tiles  remaining  in  position.  The  pavement 
was  in  situ.  When  it  was  found  the  debris  was  cleared  away, 
and  the  hospital  authorities  took  every  means  to  preserve  it ; 
but  do  what  they  would,  when  a pavement  which  had  been 
covered  up  so  many  years  was  brought  to  light,  it  was 
sure  to  suffer  greatly.  Many  of  his  hearers  had,  doubtless, 
visited  the  very  interesting  pavements  at  Cirencester,  which 
were  some  of  the  most  striking  in  England,  the  colours  being 
very  fresh ; indeed,  if  they  were  wetted  they  came  out  as 
bright  as  they  were  in  ancient  times.  The  pattern  before  them 
was  simply  geometrical,  but  the  pavements  at  Cirencester  were 
filled  with  animals  of  various  kinds.  A very  interesting  pave- 
ment had  been  laid  open  near  Newton  St.  Loe,  bearing  a repre- 
sentation of  Orpheus  playing  a lyre,  and  various  animals  dancing 
around  him.  That  pavement  was  first  laid  down  in  the  railway 
station  at  Keynsham,  and  remained  there  some  years,  when  it 
was  taken  to  Bristol,  They  wanted  to  get  it  to  Bath,  but  were 
unable  to  do  so,  and  it  had  been  kept  locked  up  in  Bristol  ever 
since,  and  not  laid  down.  He  did  not  know  whether  any  Bristol 
gentlemen  were  present,  but  if  they  were,  he  hoped  they 
would  stir  up  the  persons  concerned.  They  had  established  an 
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Arch  geological  Society  for  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  and  a first  act 
might  be  to  put  down  that  pavement  as  it  ought  to  be,  which 
would  not  be  very  difficult.  Mr.  Scarth  then  said  a few  words 
about  a beautiful  pavement  found  at  Ched worth,  about  six 
miles  from  Cirencester.  At  this  place  several  nice  pavements 
had  been  found,  and  Lord  Eldon,  to  whom  the  property  belongs, 
had  done  all  he  could  to  preserve  them,  and  had  formed  a local 
museum.  It  was  curious  that  these  remains  were  only  found  in 
the  South  of  England,  and  especially  in  the  county  of  Somerset. 
They  did  not  find  them  in  the  North  of  England  beyond  Don- 
caster and  Bedale,  in  Yorkshire.  All  this  part  of  England 
seemed  to  have  had  elegant  villas,  and  around  Bath  there  were 
very  many,  the  remains  of  which  had  been  found  and  the  sites 
made  out.  At  Wellow  there  was  a pavement  worth  opening 
if  the  Society  had  had  time  to  visit  it. 

Mr.  Moore  suggested  a geological  reason  why  these  pave- 
ments were  not  found  out  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  West  of  England.  It  might  be  that  the  material  of  which 
they  were  constructed  could  not  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  whiter  portion  of  the  tesseraB  consisted  of  cubes 
of  white  lias,  which  abounded  in  the  West  of  England  ; the 
darker  portion  was  of  blue  lias,  or  Pennant  rock  ; and  the  red 
colours  which  they  saw  in  the  patterns  were  generally  of  some 
burnt  material.  He  should  also  like  to  make  one  remark  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  Eoman  houses.  He  thought 
he  should  be  borne  out  by  those  who  had  seen  Eoman  remains 
opened,  that  they  never  found  another  story  above  the  rugged 
edges  of  the  stone  walls  which  were  uniformly  level  with  the 
pavements.  That,  he  thought,  might  be  explained  in  this  way 
— that  the  Eomans  built  the  superstructure  of  wood,  or  raised 
much  lighter  walls,  as  suited  their  purpose.  Whenever  a Eoman 
villa  was  discovered  they  often  found  plaster  painted  and 
coloured  in  various  ways,  but  no  stone  materials,  except  the 
thick  slabs  of  Pennant  stone  of  which  the  roof  was  composed. 

The  Eev.  Prebendary  Wilkinson  agreed  with  Mr.  Moore  in 
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his  opinions  as  to  the  materials  used  by  the  Romans  in  building 
their  houses  above  the  floor  level. 

Prebendary  Earle  said  there  was  a word  used  by  the  Saxons 
for  that  particular  low  wall  on  which  the  upper  structure  was 
built — groundwall,  a term  which  he  believed  still  existed  among 
some  masons  in  the  county.  It  was  also  equivalent  to  the 
podium  of  the  Greeks, 

Bishop  Clifford  asked  whether  it  w^as  not  the  custom  in 
Somersetshire  to  build  walls  to  the  ground-level  of  stone,  and 
the  upper  part  of  “ cob.^^ 

Colonel  PiNNEY  said  that  it  had  struck  him  that  the  Romans 
might  have  built  higher  walls  on  the  more  massive  foundations 
to  support  the  stone  tiling  above.  He  asked  whether  the  pave- 
ment they  saw  might  not  have  been  the  floor  of  a bath  heated 
by  a hypocausto 

Mr.  ScARTH  supposed  that  it  vras  the  floor  of  an  ordinary 
living  room.  At  Chedworth  they  would  find  the  outside  stove 
quite  perfect. 

Bishop  Clifford  said  it  was  quite  a common  thing  to  find 
at  Pompeii  chambers  with  hypocausts  below  to  warm  them. 

Mr.  ScARTH,  in  reference  to  the  colours  of  the  cubes  in  the 
pavements,  said  that  an  inventive  people  like  the  Romans  would 
soon  produce  colours  that  would  answer  their  purpose. 

The  party  were  then  conducted  to  the  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Institution,  passing  as  they  went  Weymouth  House  School, 
at  the  back  of  which,  Mr.  Scarth  said,  the  Roman  wall  had  run. 
At  the  Institution,  he  stated  that  the  Museum  contained  some 
of  the  most  perfect  remains  to  be  found  in  all  the  country.  The 
date  of  the  earliest  of  them  might  probably  be  fixed  from  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Titus.  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus 
were  in  Britain  and  conquered  this  portion  as  far  as  the  Severn. 
Within  the  last  two  months  two  pigs  of  lead  had  been  discovered 
at  Charterhouse  on  Mendip,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Emperor 
Vespasian.  Those  hitherto  found  in  Britain  had  the  name  of 
Titus  associated  with  that  of  his  father.  These  must,  therefore. 
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have  been  cast  immediately  after  Vespasian  obtained  the  Imperial 
purple,  and  before  Titus  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
empire,  or  about  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans.  Pigs  of  lead,  also  of  a later  date,  had  been  found  at 
Charterhouse.  The  earliest  pig  of  lead  found  in  Britain  was 
discovered  on  Mendip,  and  bore  the  stamp  of  Britannicus,  and 
showed  that  the  mines  there  must  have  paid  tribute  in  the  reign 
of  that  Emperor.  They  were,  therefore,  worked  probably  at 
an  earlier  date  than  a.d.  49  or  50. 

Mr.  Scarth  then  went  on  to  point  out  the  various  Roman 
remains  in  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  especially  the 
head  of  Medusa,  and  the  emblems  which  accompanied  it,  and 
shewed  that  the  temple  of  which  it  formed  the  pediment  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Minerva.  He  also  pointed  out 
the  emblems  of  the  goddess  Diana,  which  appear  upon  another 
and  smaller  pediment. 

i^hc  Pool'll  Pits^uw. 

The  Members  then  adjourned  to  the  large  room,  formerly 
the  lecture  hall  of  the  Institution,  in  which  for  many  years 
Mr.  Moore’s  rich  and  varied  geological  collection  has  been  placed. 

In  a short  address,  Mr.  Moore  remarked  that,  though  he  did 
not  despise  the  comparatively  modern  remains  Mr.  Scarth  had 
been  discoursing  about,  which  had  a great  interest,  especially  in 
Bath,  it  was  his  province  to  pass  backwards,  from  where  the 
antiquarian  left  off,  into  times  far  more  remote.  In  order  to 
have  as  complete  an  illustration  as  possible,  his  collection  com- 
menced with  the  natural  history  of  the  Roman  period,  and  passed 
downwards,  through  pre-historic  times,  to  the  more  ancient.  In 
this  he  had  been  assisted  by  the  discovery  of  two  stone  coflSns 
on  Bathurst  Hill,  which  had  been  filled  in  with  a beautiful 
crystalline  carbonate  of  lime,  amongst  which  he  found  organic 
remains  of  the  Roman  period,  which  had  found  their  way  into 
the  coffins.  These  were  shewn,  as  well  as  the  mammalia  of  the 
period  in  the  gallery  of  the  Museum.  The  carbonate  of  lime 
he  had  referred  to  could  not  have  been  obtained  nearer  than  the 
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Mendip  Hills,  and  as  a Roman  pig  of  lead  had  been  previously 
found  near  the  coffins,  he  concluded  their  occupants  had  probably 
to  do  with  the  minerals  of  that  district.  The  pre-historic 
followed  these  in  age,  and  in  the  collection  were  many  fine 
remains  of  Elephas  primigenius^  Bubalus  moschatus^  and  other 
extinct  species  from  the  mammal  drift,  and  from  the  Somerset- 
shire caves.  So  abundant  were  the  bones  and  teeth  of  elephants 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  Bath  basin,  and  in  the  gravel  of 
the  neighbouring  valleys,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
elephants  were  represented  therein  by  hundreds. 

Passing  hurriedly  over  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  beds,  it 
was  remarked  that  the  great  oolite  of  the  Bath  district  was  not 
so  rich  in  specimens  as  some  others.  Mr.  Moore  then  dwelt 
more  fully  upon  the  liassic  series  he  had  gathered  together  in 
the  Museum  of  which  he  thought  he  had  a right  to  be  proud,  as 
it  was  probably  the  most  extensive,  and  had  more  new  and 
typical  species  than  any  other  collection.  Some  of  the  reptilia 
were  more  especially  referred  to  as  being  in  so  perfect  a state  of 
preservation  that  not  only  were  their  original  soft  skins  preserved, 
but  their  last  meals  had  been  retained  undigested  in  their 
stomachs  for  ages.  Noticing  the  latter  fact  in  connexion  with 
a beautiful  example  of  Teleosaurus  Moorei,  Deslongchamps, 
Mr.  Moore  stated  that  he  first  exhibited  this  specimen  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  Society  at  Taunton  in  1849,  and  spoke  of  the 
great  delight  expressed  by  Dr.  Buckland,  who  was  present,  when 
these  facts  were  pointed  out  to  him.  It  was  the  first  and  only 
time  they  met,  and  it  was  the  last  scientific  meeting  that  veteran 
geologist  ever  attended.  The  bed  of  upper  lias  from  whence 
these  reptilia  came  also  contained  fish,  of  which  he  possessed 
many  new  species,  cuttle  fish,  Crustacea,  many  fossil  insects, 
fruits,  &c.,  examples  of  which  were  exhibited.  The  remains 
from  the  lower  lias  were  then  referred  to,  especially  the  fine 
series  of  Ichthyosauri  and  Plesiosauri,  with  which  the  walls  of 
the  Museum  are  crowded,  and  in  the  table-cases  many  new  and 
typical  species  were  found.  Notable  amongst  these  was  a 
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series  of  corals.  Not  more  than  about  seven  species  had  been 
found  in  the  lias  until  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from  a 
liassic  deposit  in  South  Wales  nearly  forty  new  species,  all  of 
which  were  found  in  an  area  of  only  a few  square  yards. 

At  the  base  of  the  lower  lias  were  some  beds  about  fifty  feet 
in  thickness,  but  more  largely  developed  in  the  Ehaetian  Alps. 
By  some  geologists  these  had  been  classed  with  the  lower  lias, 
by  others  with  the  triassic  beds.  As  these,  including  the  bone 
bed,  possessed  a special  fauna,  Mr.  Moore  had  proposed  the  name 
of  The  Bhaetic  Beds,^’  which  had  been  accepted  in  geological 
nomenclature.  The  organic  remains  of  this  series  were  of  great 
interest,  as  they  included  the  oldest  known  mammalia,  the  Micro- 
lestes  Moorei^  Owen,  and  Microlestes  Antiquus,  Plieninger,  also 
Thecodont  and  other  reptilia,  and  remains  of  fish.  These 
Mr.  Moore  pointed  out,  and*  especially  referred  to  a tray  con- 
taining more  than  70,000  teeth  of  the  Acrodus.  The  Members 
of  the  Society  would  remember  that  at  one  of  the  excursions  of 
the  Frome  meeting  he  had  taken  them  to  the  spot  from  whence 
they  had  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Moore  concluded  his  observations  by  remarking  that  the 
chief  object  of  his  work  was  to  illustrate  as  fully  as  possible  the 
ancient  natural  history  and  the  physical  conditions  of  the  Bath 
district  and  the  county  of  Somerset,  in  which  he  hoped  he  had 
to  some  extent  been  successful.  He  had  not  been  able  to  notice 
remains  from  the  still  older  deposits.  Everything  in  the  Museum 
was  stratigraphically  arranged,  and  as  the  collection  was  freely 
open  to  the  public,  he  trusted  it  would  be  more  and  more  used 
for  the  purposes  of  scientific  study. 

When  referring  to  the  new  gallery,  Mr.  Moore  expressed  the 
obligation  he  was  under  to  Mr.  Cossharn,  who  had  liberally  placed 
£500  in  his  hands  for  its  erection,  thereby  enabling  him  not  only 
to  enlarge  the  collection,  but  also  to  make  its  scientific  arrange- 
ments more  complete. 

At  6 p.m.  the  Members  and  friends  of  the  Society  dined  to- 
gether at  the  Grand  flotel.  After  dinner  a few  toasts  were  drunk. 
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The  Evening  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Guildhall  at  7.30,  and 
was  fairly  attended. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy  read  a paper  on  the  “ Grammar  and 
Dialect  of  West  Somerset,”  which  is  printed  in  Part  II.  He 
considered  that  a great  mistake  had  been  made  in  placing  the 
boundary  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  dialects  at  the  river 
Parret ; a mistake  which  would  be  found  in  many  places,  and 
which  ran  through  the  interesting  Introduction  to  the  Somerset- 
shire Glossary.  The  real  boundary  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  Quantock  range. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  the  Society  was  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Elworthy  for  having  brought  forward  a subject  which  in  their 
investigations  of  the  antiquities  of  the  county  they  had  over- 
looked, for,  after  all,  the  speech  of  a district  was  its  greatest 
antiquity.  They  were  wearied  with  the  kind  of  glossaries 
which  put  down  as  characteristic  of  a district  words  not  used 
in  high  polite  book-English  ; Mr.  Elworthy  had  given  them 
something  very  different  from  that,  he  gave  them  the  real 
life  of  the  speech  he  was  talking  about.  He  was  rather  dis- 
appointed that  they  had  not  been  told  in  what  the  dialect  of 
West  differed  from  that  of  East  Somerset.  As  to  the  river 
Parret  he  did  not  know  that  it  had  ever  been  called  a boundary 
of  language.  There  was  no  authority  for  such  a term  in  the 
Chronicles,  and  he  had  never  called  the  Parret  anything  more 
than  the  mark  of  one  of  the  waves  of  conquest.  The  boundary 
of  dialects  would  have  to  be  fixed  wherever  Mr.  Elworthy, 
or  anyone  else  who  knew  the  details,  fixed  it.  A river,  as 
Arnold  said  long  ago,  was  no  great  boundary — the  mountain 
was  the  boundary.  The  old  speech  would  have  gone  on  in  the 
hill  country  of  the  Quantocks  long  after  the  people  of  the  plains 
spoke  nothing  but  West  Saxon.  Mr.  Elworthy  spoke  of  the  double 
negative  being  called  bad  grammar ; if  anyone  ever  said  so  he 
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was  a very  great  fool  for  his  pains.  The  double  negative  was 
the  real  old  thing  in  every  language.  Mark  the  difference 
between  Greek  and  Latin.  In  Greek  they  had  the  double 
negative,  because  they  had  it  in  its  old  natural  form.  They 
had  no  double  negative  in  Latin  because  they  had  it  only  in  an 
artificial  form.  In  the  early  form  of  language  everyone  piled 
his  negatives  one  on  top  of  another  to  emphasize  his  expressions, 
and  that  additional  strength  of  negation  was  afforded  till  men 
found  out  some  such  dogma  as  that  two  negatives  made  an 
aflSrmative,  and  so  the  form  of  our  grand  old  speech  was  lost. 
Mr.  Elworthy  spoke  of  the  double  negative  in  French,  but  there 
was  none  there  ; it  was  merely  that  certain  words  had  been  so 
constantly  coupled  with  the  real  negatives  that  they  were 
received  into  every  day  use,  and  so  they  got  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon  of  a language  which  wants  to  say  nobody  saying 
somebody — personne.  The  only  similar  idiom  in  our  own  lan- 
guage— not  exactly  a polite  expression — was  when  people  talked 
about  “ devil  a bit.^’  He  did  not  quite  understand  what  Mr. 
Elworthy  meant  by  the  comparison  of  the  West  Somersetshire 
pronunciation  of  come  with  the  modern  German.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly struck  with  the  remark  about  v and  f,  and  with  the 
beautiful  instinct  by  which  people  saw  the  difference  between  a 
genuine  native  word  and  a foreign  word,  and  would  not  extend 
the  old  usage  to  the  new  comer.  In  the  interchangeable  character 
of  V and  f,  Mr.  Freeman  said  he  saw  a remarkable  analogy  to 
the  Greek.  Now,  here  came  a very  ugly  thing,  so  many 
people  were  getting  to  say  there  was  some  strange  non-Arian 
element  here  among  us.  Tacitus  said  something  of  the  same 
sort  long  ago.  Here  more  lately  was  Mr.  Huxley  saying  so, 
and  Mr.  Dawkins  had  been  doing  the  same.  They  had  really 
thought  that  if  they  were  not  Dutchmen  they  were  nothing 
worse  than  Welsh  ; but  here  was  an  undersigned  coincidence 
of  many  people  coming  to  the  same  conclusion  by  wholly  different 
rules,  and  that  made  the  thing  terribly  ugly — one  did  not  like 
to  look  it  in  the  face  at  all.  There  was  one  other  matter  he 
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wanted  to  mention  and  that  was  that  Mr.  Elworthy  spoke  of 
some  forms  of  the  first  person  pronoun  not  in  use.  Would  he 
say  what  form  was  in  use  ? 

Mr.  Elworthy— Simply  " 1.’' 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  was  a pity.  He  had  hoped  that  the 
West  Somerset  folk  said  something  like  Ch,^  because  it  ought  to 
be  Icli.  He  had  seen  it  in  so  many  books  that  he  hoped  it  would 
turn  up  somewhere  or  other.  In  conclusion  he  must  express  his 
hope  that  Mr.  Elworthy  would  go  on  with  his  researches,  and 
extend  them  over  the  county  border,  and  not  pay  any  attention 
to  the  books  of  people  who  looked  at  the  question  from  other 
points  of  view. 

Mr.  Earle  said  he  thought  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Elworthy 
a most  admirable  innovation,  and  one  which  promised  good 
fruit,  if  treated  in  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  by  him. 
Dialect  was  to  be  judged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quality  of 
poetry—by  the  ear,  and  not  by  the  logical  faculty.  Like  Mr. 
Freeman,  he  expected  to  hear  a contrast  drawn  between  the 
different  dialects  in  the  east  and  west  of  the  county,  but  he  had 
heard  something  much  more  satisfactory.  He  recommended 
this  as  a sphere  of  great  interest  for  young  men  with  their  ears 
open.  They  wanted  the  dialects  illustrated,  not  by  mere  lists 
of  words,  but  by  observation  of  the  way  in  which  the  words 
were  used,  the  sentences  in  which  they  came,  and  the  tone  of 
voice  and  temper  in  which  they  were  spoken.  He  thought  the 
kindred  studies  of  geography,  politics,  and  history  could  only 
be  bound  together  and  clamped  in  one  by  a full  understanding 
of  the  original  dialects  that  had  developed  in  any  area,  because 
dialects  expressed  the  character  of  the  races  with  which  history 
and  politics  have  to  deal.  There  were  few  countries  in  which 
dialect  could  be  really  effectively  studied,  because  the  popula- 
tions had  from  various  causes  suffered  such  great  disturbances. 
A population  was  wanted  that  had  been  stationary  for  something 
like  a thousand  years.  In  Somersetshire  they  had  a real 
middle  term  between  the  Devonian  dialect  and  the  language  of 
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society  at  the  present  time.  In  England,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  country  except  Italy,  could  this  intensely  interesting 
subject  be  studied  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Mr,  Odgers  hoped  that  the  different  dialects  would  be 
tabulated,  or  else  within  perhaps  thirty  years  they  might  be  lost 
altogether.  He  asked  whether  Mr.  Elworthy  had  ever  met 
with  cham  for  I am,  a form  which  was  used  by  Mr.  Hughes 
and  others  in  dialect  verse. 

Mr.  Elworthy  said  that  he  only  could  speak  of  facts,  and  if 
they  did  not  fit  in  with  theories  it  was  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  theories.  As  regards  Mr.  Freeman’s  assertion  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  any  one  had  called  the  Parret  a boundary  of 
dialect,  he  could  assure  him  that  that  opinion  was  advanced  by 
Jennings. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  he  knew  nothing  about  Jennings.  What 
he  wished  to  say  was  that  in  speaking  of  the  Parret  as  a boun- 
dary, he  and  other  students  of  history  meant  that  it  was  for  a 
time  a boundary  of  conquest,  and  therefore  for  so  long  a boun- 
dary of  races  also. 

Mr.  Elworthy  could  assure  Mr.  Freeman  that  Jennings 
was  a widely  recognised  authority  on  matters  of  dialect.  He 
had  never  met  with  the  form  charriy  and  did  not  believe  that  it 
existed. 

Mr.  Freeman  : How  then  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Hughes  and  others^®  thought  that  people  did  say  ch  and  cham  ? 

Bishop  Clifford  read  a paper  on  the  “ Roman  Military 
Roads  through  Somerset,”  which  is  printed  in  Part  II.  He 
considered  that  the  road  made  for  the  use  of  the  Legion 
Augusta  from  Caerleon  tlirough  Bath  to  Silchester,  having 
passed  through  Venta  Silurum  (Caerwent),  must  then  have  gone 

(28).  Shakespeare  amongst  them,  in  the  part  of  Edgar  in  King  Lear, 
Act  iv.  6.  This  reference  is  given  in  the  Glossary.  It  does  not  seem  to  prove 
that  this  and  cognate  forms  are  in  their  right  place  in  a glossary  of  Somerset- 
shire dialect,  but  the  compilers  say,  “ This  form  occurs  chiefly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Merriott.'’  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Elworthy  will  make  a 
special  point  of  investigating  the  value  of  this  assertion. 
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on  to  Henbury,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  Abone  of  the 
Itinerary.  The  next  station  was  Trajectus,  which  he  thought 
w'as  Bitton,  for  it  was  pure  assumption  to  say  that  the  passage 
was  across  the  Severn.  Thence  it  was  probable  that  the  road 
led  to  Bath  over  the  high  ground  by  the  Lansdown  camps. 

Mr.  ScARTH  said  that  he  thought  it  probable  that  the  Bishop 
was  right  in  placing  Abone,  the  landing  place  of  the  troops,  at 
Henbury.  With  respect  to  the  claim  of  Sudbury  camp  which 
had  been  considered  and  rejected  by  the  Bishop,  it  was  difficult 
to  come  to  any  decision,  as  only  about  half  of  it  was  left,  for  it 
was  continually  being  carried  into  the  Severn.  They  could  not 
therefore  picture  to  themselves  what  might  have  happened  in 
Roman  times. 

Mr.  ScARTH  had  prepared  a paper  on  '‘Roman  Somerset,^’ 
with  special  reference  to  recent  discoveries  in  Bath,  but  as  it 
was  growing  late  he  only  gave  an  epitome  of  it.  The  paper  is 
printed  in  extenso  in  Part  11.  At  the  conclusion  Mr.  Scarth 
said  that  he  was  preparing  a complete  synopsis  of  all  traces  of 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Somerset,  to  be  illustrated  by  a map  of 
Roman  Somerset,  which  might  be  of  considerable  historical  value 
in  time  to  come.  If  he  gave  the  labour  which  such  a work 
entailed,  would  the  Society  undertake  the  cost  of  printing  ? 

The  President  thought  the*  expense  was  one  which  might 
very  properly  be  borne  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  Society  he  could  not  recommend  the  Committee  to  embark 
in  any  scheme  of  publication  besides  that  of  the  volume  of 
Proceedings.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Scarth  would  be  able  to  carry 
out  his  design,  and  had  no  doubt  but  that  at  some  future  time 
the  Society  would  be  better  able  to  help  it  forward  if  he  should 
still  wish  it.  The  smallness  of  the  yearly  subscription,  which 
had  formed  a topic  of  discussion  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting, 
prevented  the  Society  from  carrying  out  this  and  other  like 
schemes,  which  properly  belonged  to  its  work. 

The  Meeting  then  ended. 
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(fxcttVBWit : Widn^dn^. 

The  party  left  the  Guildhall  at  10  a.m.,  and  the  first  halt  was 
made  at 

At  the  Church  Mr.  Scarth  said  that  the  Manor  of  Bathampton 
was,  at  least  after  1087,  the  property  of  the  Abbey  of  Bath.  At 
the  dissolution  the  rectory  and  the  advowson  were  granted  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bristol.  In  the  porch  were  two  figures 
of  the  time  of  Edward  TI  and  Edward  III.  These  two  figures, 
and  the  one  now  in  the  east  wall  of  the  church,  once  stood  in  the 
south  aisle.  They  were  moved  when  the  building  was  restored 
by  Ralph  Allen  of  Prior  Park.  The  church  had  also  been  again 
in  the  hands  of  the  restorers  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  S.  Nicholas.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
perpendicular  style,  though  in  the  chancel  a bit  of  Early  English 
work  is  left.  The  building  itself,  after  two  restorations,  is  not 
of  much  architectural  interest.  The  chief  object  of  interest  is 
a figure  let  into  the  outside  of  the  east  wall. 

Mr.  Scarth  said  that  Mr.  Planche,  the  Somerset  Herald,  and 
the  most  eminent  authority  in  England  on  matters  of  costume, 
had  decided  that  the  figure  represented  a bishop,  and  was  of  the 
11th  century.  He  pointed  out  in  accordance  with  this  decision 
the  head  of  the  pastoral  staflP,  and  the  outline  of  the  chasuble, 
the  ends  of  the  stole  and  the  vzttce  of  the  mitre.  The  alb  was 
ornamented  with  a zigzag  pattern,  which  gave  it  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a rufiP.  The  design  and  execution  of  the  sculpture 
were  certainly  rude,  but  it  was  a monument  of  great  antiquity 
and  interest.  He  had  made  a drawing  of  it,  but  a more  exact 
one  should  be  made  and  engraved  in  the  Society’s  volume. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  that,  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Planche,  he  felt 
convinced  that  it  was  a representation  of  a female  figure,  for  no 
bishop  would  wear  a veil,  and  he  saw  a veil  hanging  down  from 
the  head  behind. 
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Mr.  ScARTH  replied  that,  the  vox  populi  always  said  that  it 
was  the  figure  of  a female,  but  those  who  were  well  informed  on 
the  subject  of  costume,  and  especially  of  ecclesiastical  costume, 
agreed  with  Mr.  Planche. 

Bishop  Clifford  said  that  he  agreed  with  the  vox  populi, 

Mr.  Hunt  called  attention  to  the  shape  of  the  waist,  which 
marked  the  figure  as  that  of  a female. 

Archbishop  Errington  had  never  seen  a chasuble  so  short  as 
that  which  Mr.  Scarth  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Scarth  said  that  he  should  not  like  to  disagree  with 
Mr.  Planche,  and  he  considered  that  the  various  parts  of  the 
episcopal  habit  were  to  be  pretty  clearly  made  out. 

Rev.  Prebendary  Wood  thought  that  the  figure  had  been 
recently  defaced;* he  asked  whether  the  pastoral  staff  did  not 
necessarily  mark  the  figure  as  that  of  a bishop  or  abbot. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  that  he  thought  that  was  not  the  case  by  any 
means. 

Bishop  Clifford  thought  that  what  went  round  the  neck 
was  a female’s  collar  or  ruff,  and  that  there  was  not  anything  like 
the  habit  of  an  ecclesiastic  to  be  observed.  There  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  a veil,  and  there  was  no  mitre  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  had  never  known  an  alb  crimped  like  that,  which  was  pointed 
out  as  an  alb  by  Mr.  Scarth.  The  dress  was  cut  narrow  at  the 
wrists  and  drawn  in  at  the  waist,  which  might  be  the  case  with 
the  dress  of  a woman,  but  not  with  the  dress  of  an  ecclesiastic  ; 
it  was  also  too  short,  not  reaching  below  the  ancles.  He  had 
never  seen  a chasuble  so  short  as  this  dress,  yet  there  was  no 
sign  of  either  chasuble  or  stole  beneath  it.  The  staff  was  in 
the  right  hand,  whereas  that  of  a bishop  is  always  in  the  ^eft. 

Mr.  Earle  pointed  out  the  wimple  ; he  did  not  remember 
any  drawing  which  would  settle  the  Order  to  which  the  sculptured 
lady  belonged. 

Mr.  Scarth  said  that  he  only  advanced  the  particulars  given 
by  Mr.  Planche  to  the  Archasological  Association  of  Great 
Britain.  The  figure  gave  rise  to  some  discussion  when  the 
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Association  visited  Bathampton.  He  still  thought  that  the  dress 
was  that  of  a Bishop. 

Mr.  Earle  suggested  that  the  figure  might  be  far  earlier  than, 
it  appeared,  anyone  present  supposed  from  the  late  discussion.^^ 
He  hoped  that  some  effectual  means  would  be  taken  to  preserve 
it  from  injury. 

(29).  This  figure  should  he  compared  with  the  fragment  of  a bass- 
relief  found  in  a Roman  villa  at  AVellow  near  Bath,  and  presented  to  the 
British  Museum  by  the  Archaeological  Institute  in  1851.  It  is  published  in 
Mr.  Scarth’s  Notices  of  Homan  Bath,  p.  114.  The  fragment  contains  portions 
of  three  figures,  one  male  and  two  females.  The  heads  of  all  three  have 
perished,  but  the  collar  or  rw/is  plainly  visible  round  the  neck  of  one  of  the 
females.  The  dresses  of  both  are  short,  crimped,  and  tightened  round  the 
waist.  A kind  of  scarf  hangs  loosely  across  the  front  of  one  of  the  females  at 
about  the  height  at  which  the  supposed  chasuble  terminates  in  the  Bathampton 
figure.  The  other  female  holds  in  her  right  hand  a short  staff,  with  a kind  of 
elongated  hoop  at  the  top.  Great  similarity  of  style  exists  apparently  between 
this  fragment  and  the  figure  at  Bathampton.  This  latter  is  not  a detached 
block,  as  most  medieval  images  are,  but  is  carved  in  relief  out  of  the  same 
block  of  stone  which  forms  the  niche  in  which  it  stands.  This  treatment 
prevaOs  in  Roman  tombs  and  altars.  The  arch  of  the  niche  is  circular,  not 
pointed,  as  we  should  expect  to  find  it,  if  the  image  were  a medieval  work  of 
art.  Two  figures  of  Hercules  and  Apollo,  placed  in  like  manner  in  niches 
with  circular  arches,  may  be  observed  in  a Roman  altar  built  into  the  north 
buttress  at  the  eastern  end  of  Compton  Dando  Church,  about  7 miles  from 
Bath  (also  published  in  Mr.  Scarth’s  Notices  of  Roman  Bath,  p.  41).  The 
most  probable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  remarks  seems  to  be  that, 
as  Mr.  Earle  suggested  might  be  the  case,  the  figure  at  Bathampton  is  of  much 
earlier  date  than  was  supposed  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion.  It 
appears  to  be  the  figure  of  a female,  and  to  have  formed  originally  part  of  a 
Roman  tomb  or  altar  erected  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  discovered  it  was, 
probably  with  a view  of  preserving  it,  built  into  the  wall  of  the  church  at 
Bathampton,  like  its  companion  at  Compton  Dando,  aaid  as  many  other  frag- 
ments of  Roman  remains  were  built  into  the  old  walls  of  Bath.  It  is  difficult 
to  offer  any  conjecture  as  to  whom  the  figure  (now  greatly  mutilated)  was 
originally  .meant  to  represent  The  following  suggestion  may  be  worth  con- 
sideration, In  the  fragment  from  Wellow  above  referred  to,  the  staff  held  by 
the  female  is  short,  not  reaching  down  as  far  as  her  knee.  The  upper  portion 
is  shaped  like  a loop.  As  the  man  holds  in  his  hand  what  seems  to  be  a lustral 
vase  for  sacrificial  purposes,  the  instrument  held  by  the  female  is  probably  a 
sistrum,  the  instrument  used  by  the  jmestesses  of  Isis  (and  probably  of  other 
divinities  also),  and  the  group  represents  a priest  and  two  priestesses  of  that  or 
some  other  divinity.  The  figure  at  Bathampton  is  so  mutilated  that  it  is  not 
I)ossible  to  make  out  with  certainty  what  was  the  shape  of  the  termination  of 
the  staff  held  in  the  right  hand.  But  taking  into  consideration  the  general 
similarity  of  this  figure  to  the  figure  in  the  Wellow  fragment,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  supposed  staff  was  in  this  case  also  a sistrum,  and  that  the 
figiire  is  that  of  a heathen  ]n’iestess.— Bishop  Cliffokd. 
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The  party  then  left  the  church  and  walked  to  a field  on  the 
other  side  of  the  canal,  and  there  inspected  some  excavations 
made  by  Mr.  C.  Moore  on  what  he  considered  to  be  the  site  of  a 

Slomaii 

Mr.  Charles  Moore  called  attention  to  a quantity  of  irony 
slag  or  cinder,  Roman  pottery,  and  other  remains  which  he  had 
obtained,  immediately  overlying  a deposit  of  the  mammal  drift 
gravel,  of  which  he  had  spoken  the  previous  day.  He  remarked 
that  at  this  spot  Roman  and  pre-historic  deposits  came  together, 
and  that  anyone  who  could  tell  them  the  history  of  the  intervening 
period,  or  trace  the  passage  from  one  into  the  other,  would  do  a 
great  service  to  science.  In  anticipation  of  a visit  from  the 
Society  he  had  had  a trench  cut  down  to  the  gravel.  In  addition 
to  the  slag  previously  mentioned  he  found  mixed  up  in  the  soil, 
and  readily  extracted  by  a magnet,  a quantity  of  flakes  of  iron, 
such  as  are  struck  off  by  the  smith  of  to-day,  which  led  him  to 
believe,  although  he  had  found  no  trace  of  a building,  that  a 
Roman  smithy  once  stood  near  the  spot.  There  were  also  oc- 
casional patches  of  soil  coloured  with  different  tints  of  red, 
yellow,  &c.,  looking  as  if  the  materials  had  found  their  way  into 
the  earth  through  some  drain,  possibly  from  a pottery.  Great 
quantities  of  Roman  pottery  were  exhibited  on  tables  close  to 
the  excavation,  including  specimens  from  the  elegant  Samian  to 
the  coarsest  black  pottery,  but  all  more  or  less  broken,  together 
with  a few  fragments  of  glass,  and  there  were  many  stone  tiles, 
formed  of  coal  measure  sandstone,  which  had  belonged  to  some 
building.  In  addition  there  were  great  quantities  of  bones 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  Bos  longifrons^  and  it  was  noteworthy 
that  the  bones  were  always  split  for  the  extraction  of  the 
marrow. 

Mr.  ScARTH  pointed  out  where,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
at  Warley,  a Roman  villa  had  been  found  : another  had  been 
opened  up  in  the  other  direction  at  Bathford,  and  others  be- 
yond that.  There  had  been  sarcophagi  dug  up  in  the  Sydney 
Gardens.  Altogether  the  neighbourhood  was  full  of  relics. 
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which  proved  the  importance  of  Bath  in  the  period  of  the 
Homan  occupation.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Moore  would  be  able 
to  continue  his  investigations  here. 

From  Bathampton  the  route  lay  through  Freshford,  and  the 
next  halt  was  made  at 

■ffitestttroad. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Jones  said  that  the  church  was  a chapel  of  ease 
for  Bradford.  The  earliest  part  of  the  building  was  the  chancel, 
at  the  east  end  of  which  was  a double  piscina.  On  the  north  side 
was  a lancet  window,  and  traces  of  another  on  the  south  side. 
The  charm  of  the  chancel  consisted  in  its  stained  glass,  which 
was  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  some  of  the  oldest  in  the  county. 
The  central  figure  was  the  Saviour  on  the  cross,  the  cross 
springing  from  a vessel  out  of  which  grew  a lily,  the  emblem  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  There  were  figures  of  S.  John  the  Baptist, 
S.  Peter,  S.  Paul,  and  Michael  the  Archangel.  One  of  the  Hortons, 
whose  initials  were  over  the  spandrel  of  the  west  door,  added  the 
aisle.  On  the  moulding  of  the  ceiling  was  a pulley,  by  which  a 
lamp  was  hung  to  burn  before  the  altar.  Part  of  the  ceiling 
was  very  fine.  When  the  aisle  was  built,  an  early  lancet  window 
was  destroyed  and  a double  squint  was  made.  The  tower  arch 
was  like  the  one  in  Bradford  church,  the  figure  at  the  base 
of  the  tower  stairs  was  meant  to  represent  a bat  : it  was  at  one 
time  painted  black  and  white.  A portion  of  the  pulpit  formerly 
belonged  to  Norton  S.  Philip,  some  of  the  oak  carving  had  been 
added  by  himself. 

Mr.  Freeman,  outside  the  church,  said  that  though  they  had 
passed  the  borders  of  their  own  county  they  could  see  by  the 
tower  that  they  had  not  got  beyond  the  influence  of  Somerset- 
shire. They  might  remember  the  tower  of  Norton  S.  Philip, 
it  was  a wildish  sort  of  tower,  and  so  was  this  too,  though  in  a 
different  kind  of  way.  The  parts  did  not  seem  to  hang  together, 
or  to  belong  to  the  same  building.  He  had  often  said  a good 
deal  about  the  growth  and  increase  of  ornament,  which  ought  to 
be  observed  in  these  towers  from  the  bottom  stage  upwards. 
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Two  of  the  best  examples  of  this  were  the  towers  of  S.  James, 
Taunton,  and  Bishops  Lydeard.  At  Norton  S.  Philip  there 
was  no  such  growth  : here  the  idea  was  carried  out,  though  with 
too  great  suddenness,  for  there  were  two  quite  plain  stages  below, 
and  then  above  them  one  richly  ornamented.  The  corner  pinnacle 
was  finished  in  an  odd  way  with  a cupola,  which  marked  its  late 
date.  The  same  love  of  squareness,  which  he  had  yesterday 
remarked  in  Bath  Abbey,  might  be  observed  here.  It  was  this 
which  caused  the  butresses  not  to  be  carried  up  to  the  top,  and 
made  them  set  the  windows  and  panelled  stages  under  a square 
head. 

The  Manor  House  was  next  visited. 

Mr.  Jones  pointed  out  an  oriel  window  which  he  thought 
might  have  belonged  to  the  priest^s  room.  He  thought  that  the 
house  might  have  contained  a little  chapel,  and  some  bits  of 
coloured  glass  had  been  found  in  one  of  the  windows.  He 
pointed  out  some  good  plaster  ceilings  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  house  was  built  by  the  Hortons,  the  ceilings  were  added  by 
the  Farewells,  and  had  on  them  the  shells  which  that  family  wore 
on  their  coat  of  arms.  There  were  a good  many  branches  of  the 
Horton  family.  In  the  Manor  House  was  a device  which  was 
evidently  intended  for  a rebus  on  their  name,  a tun  or  barrel 
with  the  letters  H.O.R. 

gradford-on-Ji.Mu 

was  next  visited,  and  the  wonderful  little  church  of  S.  Laurence 
was  filled  with  a goodly  congregation. 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  but  that  they 
were  in  the  church  built  by  S.  Ealdhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Laurence. 
He  compared  its  size  to  that  of  the  original  cathedral  church 
of  Llandaff,  which  was  28  feet  long,  while  this  church  was  26 
feet ; both  had  transeptal  buildings.  The  church,  till  lately, 
was  in  the  hands  of  two  people,  and  had  been  made  into  two 
tenements  ; when  the  restoration  was  on  foot,  on  removing  a 
stack  of  chimnies,  the  chancel  arch  and  step  were  discovered. 
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Mr.  Freeman  said  he  could  not  see  any  reason  for  doubting 
the  age  and  identity  of  the  building.  When  he  visited  Bradford, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  with  Professor  Babington,  his  eye  was 
caught  by  the  arcading,  and  he  said,  There  is  a cinque  cento 
house. So  they  went  up  to  it,  and  when  they  saw  the  round 
arches  they  saw  that  they  were  standing  before  a building  which 
was,  probably,  at  least  a thousand  years  old.  So  they  went  and 
told  the  Members  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  who  were  then 
holding  their  annual  meeting  at  Bath,  what  they  had  seen ; but 
no  one  paid  much  attention  to  the  matter.  His  friend,  Mr.  Jones, 
had  carried  through  a valuable  work  in  recovering  and  restoring 
the  building  to  its  original  form  and  use.  Only  the  prejudice  of 
ignorance  could  question  the  date  of  the  building.  It  was  a 
standing  answer  to  the  foolish  and  often  repeated  assertion,  that 
the  English,  before  the  Conquest,  could  not  put  stones  and 
mortar  together.  In  defence  of  this  nonsense  people  quoted 
Bseda,  as  if  he  was  any  sort  of  authority  for  the  centuries  which 
passed  between  his  time  and  the  Conquest.  The  church  they 
were  in  was  not  Norman,  it  was  not  a building  raised  after  1066, 
it  was  primitive  and  genuine  Romanesque  work.  William  of 
Malmesbury,  who  was  a vsingularly  acute  observer  in  architectural 
matters,  says  in  the  Gesta  Pontijicum,  est  ad  hunc  diem  eo  loco 
(apud  Bradeford)  ecclesiola,  quam  ad  nomen  beatissimi  Laurentii 
(Aldhelmus)  fecisse  predicatur.^’  Now,  William  of  Malmesbury, 
who  died  before  1150,  saw  the  introduction  of  a new  style  of 
building,  and  remarked  upon  it ; aiwl  he  noted  that  Ealdhelm  did 
not  build  as  men  were  building  in  his  day,  that  is,  as  Bishop 
Roger  built,  who  brought  in  a richer  form  of  the  Norman  variety 
of  Romanesque,  but  that  Ealdhelm  built  more  Romano^  and  of  the 
truth  of  this  they  had  a proof  before  them;  they  could  see  what 
Romanesque  work  was  in  England  before  the  Norman  style  of 
building  was  introduced  by  Eadward.  If  they  used  their  eyes 
they  would  see  that  this  building  was  far  older  than  1066,  that 
it  was  a simple  imitation  of  what  men  had  seen  at  Rome,  or 
elsewhere  in  Roman  buildings.  When  he  first  set  eyes  on  the 
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Gate  of  Honorius,  or  rather  of  Stilicho,  he  thought  at  once  of 
Bradford.  They  were  undoubtedly  standing  in  the  church 
reared  by  the  good  Bishop  Ealdhelm,  on  the  scene  of  the  vic- 
tory of  his  uncle  Cenwealh,  the  same  church  which  William  of 
Malmesbury  saw  and  wrote  about,  and  nothing  short  of  docu- 
mentary proof — a proof  which  was  never  likely  to  be  brought 
forward — could  ever  shake  him  in  his  belief.  The  only  argument 
against  this  belief,  that  which  was  drawn  from  the  assertion  that 
the  English  could  not  raise  stone  buildings,  took  its  root  in  the 
blackness  of  darkness  of  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  English  history. 

Mr.  J.  Batten  said  that  he  was  far  from  disputing  anything 
that  Mr.  Freeman  had  said  ; nevertheless,  in  order  that  the 
other  side  might  be  fairly  represented,  he  would  venture  to  draw 
attention  to  the  use  of  the  word  ^ predicatur  ^ by  William  of 
Malmesbury  in  the  sentence  on  which  Mr.  Freeman  relied  so 
much.  Now,  to  write  that  a thing  is  said  to  have  been  so-and- 
so,  does  not  show  a very  strong  belief ; in  fact,  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  was  known  to  be  critical  and  scrupulous,  such  an 
expression  almost  throws  a doubt  on  the  theory  advanced.  For, 
really,  if  in  one  of  Mr.  Freeman^s  books  he  found  that  the 
writer  could  only  say  about  some  story  that  it  was  said  to  have 
happened,  he  should  at  once  believe  that  it  had  not  happened. 

Mr.  Freeman  replied  that  Mr.  Batten  used  the  word  ‘‘  predi- 
catur somewhat  unfairly. 

On  leaving  the  ecclesiola,’^  Prebendary  Wilkinson  drew 
attention  to  a sword,  a spear  head,  and  to  a stone  which  was 
held  to.  be  part  of  a Roman  column  or  altar,  found  on  the  south 
side  of  the  railway,  near  Melksham  station,  near  the  place 
where  other  Roman  remains  had  been  found  in  1862. 

Mr.  Witts  said  that  a large  number  of  swords  like  the  one 
now  exhibited  had  been  found  near  Cirencester,  and  with  them 
some  carboniferous  remains,  indicating,  possibly,  that  they  had 
been  sent  to  the  camp  in  some  wooden  case  or  chest. 

The  party  next  visited  the  parish  church,  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
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Mr.  Jones  here  explained  that  the  building  was  originally 
Norman,  but  had  received  a long  course  of  enlargements  and 
additions.  In  the  restoration  of  the  church,  which  he  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  carrying  out  some  few  years  ago,  he  had  been 
able  to  discover  and  preserve  several  interesting  points,  which 
had  before  been  hidden  by  galleries  and  such  like.  There  used 
to  be  a gallery  even  across  the  chancel  arch,  shutting  out  the 
view  of  the  chancel  from  the  nave  ; and  the  east  window  was 
partly  boarded  up,  to  make  room  for  an  altar-piece.  The  remains 
of  the  12th  century  Norman  church  are  the  butresses  on  the 
chancel  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  windows  in  the  chancel 
now  built  up,  though  still  to  be  seen,  traces  of  courses  on  the 
west  of  the  nave  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  turret.  In  the 
14th  century  the  church  was  lengthened,  and  the  east  and  north- 
east windows  put  into  the  chancel.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a Perpendicular  window,  which  replaced  the  14th 
century  Decorated  work.  The  two  recessed  tombs  in  the 
chancel  were  put  up  by  the  Hall  family  ; that  on  the  north  is 
the  more  ancient,  and  is  said  to  be  to  the  memory  of  Agnes 
Hall,  who  died  1270.  In  the  16th  century  the  square  tower  and 
its  low  spire  were  built.  The  builders  found  the  staircase  of  the 
Norman  turret,  and  so  they  built  their  tower  a little  to  the  north 
and  used  it  again.  The  curious  strut,  which  they  could  see  inside, 
was  thrown  out  to  make  a landing  on  the  top  of  the  newel 
staircase  to  lead  into  the  tower.  The  north  aisle  was  once  in 
two  portions,  and  contained  the  chantries  of  the  B.  Virgin  and 
S.  Nicholas.  A block  of  wall,  now  removed,  marked  the 
division  of  the  two.  In  the  north  aisle  may  still  be  seen  a 
recess,  which  formed  the  reredos  of  the  altar  of  S.  Nicholas.  At 
the  east  end,  in  the  chantry  of  the  B.  Virgin,  is  the  tomb  of 
Thomas  Horton,  founder,  and  his  wife  Mary  ; they  could  see 
from  the  lack  of  dates  in  the  inscription  that  the  tomb  had  been 
set  up  during  their  lives,  and  the  blanks  had  not  been  filled  in 
afterwards.  In  this  chantry  traces  of  a rood-screen  were  to  be 
seen.  There  was  a squint  from  this  chantry,  now  blocked  up. 
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Mr.  Eakle  said  that,  in  reference  to  the  word  newel,”  which 
Mr.  Jones  had  used,  he  had  always  thought  the  derivation  was 
from  a word  meaning  steep.  He  had  seen  it  stated  that  it  was  a 
corruption  of  nucalis,  from  Latin  nux,  a staircase  round  a core 
or  nut.  Newel  from  nucalis  would  be  like  jewel  from  jocale. 

In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  chapel  of 
S.  Mary  on  Tory,  the  chapel  on  the  bridge,  and  the  Barton 
Farm  were  left  un visited.  Mr.  Saunders  kindly  provided  some 
welcome  refreshments  to  the  party. 

Mmnll  IRaitDit  louae 

was  next  visited,  where  Mr.  Long,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and 
the  representative  of  the  ancient  family  of  Rood  Ashton,  though 
unable  himself  to  be  present,  kindly  provided  refreshments  for 
the  crowd  of  visitors  to  his  house  ; and  in  his  stead  his  cousin, 
Mr.  R.  Long,  received  the  party. 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  the  house  was  built  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  had  always  been  part  of  the  property 
of  the  Long  family.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  trying  to  find 
out  the  origin  of  the  family,  and  how  its  connexion  with  South 
Wraxall  began.  He  thought  that  the  Wiltshire  Longs  came 
from  Dorsetshire.  Robert  Long  was  the  builder  of  the  house. 
The  gateway  and  the  entrance  hall  were  the  oldest  parts.  The 
great  dining  hall  took  up  all  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  at  one 
end  was  a solar,  or  private  retiring  room.  The  house  had  been 
much  pulled  about,  and,  he  thought,  considerably  spoiled  in  1630. 
He  directed  attention  to  a fine  ceiling,  and  to  several  good 
chimney  pieces,  one  of  which  bore  the  date  1598. 


ilk  llfltttiitjg, 

which  was  to  have  begun  at  8 p.m.,  was  not  opened  until  nearly 
an  hour  later,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the  excursion. 

The  President  made  an  urgent  appeal  for  compression,  both 
in  the  papers,  and  as  regards  any  discussion  which  might  arise. 
Nenv  Series i Vol.  IL,  1876,  Part  I. 
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The  Mayor  read  a paper  on  the  “ Ancient  Charters  of  the 
City  of  Bath/’  which  is  printed  in  Part  11.  He  illustrated  his 
remarks  by  exhibiting  some  of  the  most  remarkable  documents, 
and  the  paper  was  received  with  considerable  applause. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  that  it  was  not  often  that  archgeologists  found 
a Mayor,  who  was  able  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  value 
of  the  charters^  by  which  the  liberties  of  his  city  or  town  had 
been  granted  or  secured.  It  was  the  lot  of  few  to  excel  at 
once  in  the  affairs  of  war  and  peace  : to  bear  the  scars  of  wounds 
gained  in  his  country’s  cause,  and  to  be  able  to  comprehend 
how  the  liberty  of  his  country  arose.  It  was  seldom  the  case 
that  a city  which  had  so  long  been  under  a spiritual  lord 
possessed  charters  of  such  value  as  Bath  had.  There  were  a 
few  points  on  which  he  would  briefly  touch.  He  had  made 
enquiries  about  the  Corpus  M.S.  at  Cambridge,  to  which  the 
Mayor  attached  so  much  weight,  and  was  sorry  to  say  that  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  it  a forgery,  and  of  a much  later 
date  than  676.  The  charter  of  William  Bufus  to  John  de 
Villula,  the  Bishop,  granted  to  him  not  only  the  monastery  of 
S.  Peter,  but  the  city  of  Bath  itself.  The  city  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  until  the  time  of  Savaric,  who  engaged  to 
return  it  to  the  King,  in  exchange  for  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury. 
The  Gild  Merchant,  spoken  of  in  the  charter  of  Richard  I,  was 
an  association  of  those  who  possessed  full  citizenship,  they  were 
at  first  probably  the  possessors  of  some  part  of  the  land  of  the 
township  ; then,  generally,  they  were  the  merchants  or  traders 
of  the  town.  In  England  its  members  quickly  formed  a burgher 
aristocracy,  which  oppressed  the  other  inhabitants  ; but  at  first 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  craftsmen,  the  minatus 
populus  of  later  days,  were  shut  out  from  them.  It  was  by  the 
recognition  of  the  Gild  Merchant,  as  by  this  charter,  that  cities 
often  gained  their  freedom.  The  word  seld,  about  the  meaning 
of  which  the  Mayor  had  made  enquiry,  was  a traders  bench, 
answering  to  the  modern  standing  ” in  the  market.  The 
church  of  S.  Mary  de  Stalls  stood,  as  Mr.  Dickinson  informed 
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him,  at  the  junction  of  Stall  Street,  Cheap  Street,  and  the 
Abbey  Churchyard,  and  was  upon  the  Roman  Forum.  The 
word  lestage  signified  a custom  on  each  last  of  leather  or  other 
material,  paid  on  landing  the  goods.  He  considered  that  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bath  had  acted  in  a most  praise- 
worthy manner  in  thus  exhibiting  their  charters.  He  hoped 
that  he  might  some  day  be  allowed  a minute  and  leisurely  in- 
spection, not  only  of  these  charters,  but  also  of  any  other 
documents  of  a like  character  in  the  keeping  of  the  Corporation. 
When,  some  years  ago,  he  applied  at  Bristol  for  this  permission, 
it  was  refused  him  ; he  was  glad  to  find  that  no  such  refusal 
was  likely  to  be  his  fate  at  Bath. 

Mr.  ScARTH  recounted  the  failure  of  an  attempt  which  he 
had  once  made,  some  twenty-four  years  since,  to  obtain  a sight 
of  these  documents.  He  thought  that  one  use  of  such  meetings 
as  the  present  was  to  draw  out  a collection  such  as  was  then 
before  them. 

Bishop  Clifford  said  that  only  those  who  were  aware  of  the 
diflSculty  of  getting  sight  of  historical  manuscripts  in  most  cases 
could  appreciate  the  generous  spirit  with  which  the  Corporation 
had  acted. 

Captain  Mackay  Heriot,  R.M.,  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Chemical  Composition  and  Origin  of  the  Bath  Mineral  Waters,^'’ 
which  is  printed  in  Part  II. 

Mr.  Biggs  said  that  the  value  of  the  statistics  afforded  in  the 
paper  just  read  could  hardly  be  appreciated  at  first  sight. 
The  almost  absolute  constancy  of  the  waters  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  connexion  with  their  medical  use.  He  must 
bear  testimony  to  the  honesty  and  care  with  which  Capt.  Heriot 
had  made  his  analysis. 

Mr.  C.  Moore  was  commissioned  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Batten  to 
read  a paper  on  The  Cause  of  the  Heat  of  the  Bath  Waters.^^ 
As  the  hour  was  late,  he  gave  a verbal  abstract  of  it.  The 
paper  will  be  found  printed  in  extenso  in  Part  II. 

Mr.  Thos.  Kerslake  had  prepared  a paper  on  “ A British 
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Metropolis  in  Somersetshire;^’  with  the  consent  of  the  author, 
it  was  taken  as  read,  and  is  printed  in  Part  II. 

A paper  by  Mr.  E.  Green,  on  “ Nunney  Castle,”  visited  by 
the  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  was  also  crowded  out,  and  is 
printed  in  Part  II. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up. 


A large  party  started  at  10  a.m.  from  the  Guildhall,  and  drove 
out  of  the  city  in  the  direction  of  Barrow  Hill,  a round  knoll, 
which  at  a distance  looks  like  a large  artificial  mound,  but  which 
has  been  formed  by  natural  agencies,  and  is  an  outlier  of  the 
oolite.  To  the  west  of  this  lies 

(BuDlisImimljiE, 

where  the  first  halt  was  made.  Englishcombe  was,  as  Dr.  Guest 
has  pointed  out,  “ English  as  against  the  Welsh  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Wansdyke.’’’ 

The  Barn  was  the  first  object  of  inspection.  It  is  a very  large 
and  imposing  building  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  wfith  a fine  but 
simple  roof,  and  a remarkably  pretty  window  at  one  end. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  that  the  Barn  belonged  to  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  S.  Peter  at  Bath.  The  little  village  was  full  of 
historical  interest  of  different  kinds.  First,  as  its  name  showed, 
it  marked  for  a while  the  boundary  of  our  forefathers^  settlements. 
When  they  in  their  turn  w^ere  conquered,  Englishcombe  formed 
part^of  the  vast  property  of  the  Bishop  of  Coutances.  The 
traces  of  the  architectural  skill  of  the  Normans  were  to  be  clearly 
seen  in  the  church.  At  a later  date  the  great  family  of  the 
Gournays,  the  same  family  whose  seat  they  had  visited  at  East 
Harptree,  raised  a castle  on  the  mound  below  them.  As  at  East 
Har{)tree,  so  here,  their  estates  had  fallen  to  the  Crown,  and  had 
become  part  of  the  property  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  barn 
in  which  they  then  stood  had  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Bath, 
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the  owners  of  the  rectory  and  advowson  of  the  church.  In  it 
were  stored  the  tithes  of  their  many  manors.  Among  these 
tithes  was  one  which  was  worth  mentioning,  as  it  marked  a loss 
which  we  had  sustained  in  cultivation.  Here,  doubtless,  were 
stored  the  tithes  of  the  vines  of  Lyncomb,  which  were  confirmed 
to  the  monastery  by  Archbishop  Theobald. 

In  the  courtyard  of  the  farm  house  adjoining  the  barn  are 
two  yew  trees,  which  have  joined  and  grown  into  one  another. 

The  parish  Church  was  next  visited.  It  is  not  known  to  whom 
this  church  is  dedicated.  It  has  a Norman  doorway,  and  a fine 
piece  of  Norman  arcading  on  the  northern  side  of  the  choir 
space  beneath  the  tower,  which  stands  between  the  chancel  and 
the  nave.  On  the  south  side  is  a large  chapel,  which  probably 
belonged  to  the  Gournay  family.  There  are  five  bells  in  the 
tower  ; one,  the  fourth,  belongs  to  the  time  before  the  change  in 
religion  made  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  it  bears  the  inscription 

Sancta  Maria  ora  pro  nobis.’"’  There  is  another,  which,  as  the 
form  of  the  letters  of  the  inscription  and  their  arrangement  are 
of  the  same  character  as  on  the  fourth  bell,  probably  belongs  to 
the  same  period,  and  was  cast  at  the  same  foundry. 

Mr.  SCARTH  remarked  that  in  the  villages  round  Bath  they 
generally  found  the  elements  of  a small  Norman  church.  Here 
a good  deal  of  rich  Norman  work  was  still  left.  He  thought 
that  the  builders  took  their  model  from  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Bishop  John  de  Villula,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  there  was 
a school  of  architects  in  Bath  who  gave  plans  for  these  Norman 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Hunt  spoke  of  the  lamentable  state  of  the  building. 
It  was  a sad  thing  to  see  one  of  the  houses  of  God  in  our  land, 
and  one  which  showed  that  once,  in  what  people  were  pleased  to 
consider  a dark  time,  wealth  and  taste  had  been  freely  used 
upon  it,  thus  suffering  from  wanton  mischief  and  long  continued 
and  disgraceful  neglect.  He  believed  that  a better  time  was 
now  beginning  for  the  Church  in  Englishcombe.  He  called 
attention  to  the  chancel,  with  its  beautiful  piece  of  Norman 
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arcading  still  left  on  one  side,  and  its  Norman  piers  and  capitals  ; 
the  arches  were  of  course  of  later  date.  There  was  a good 
piscina  in  the  chancel,  and  another  small  one  in  the  south  chapel. 
On  the  inside  of  the  west  wall  of  the  chancel  was  a curious 
figure  of  the  infant  Saviour,  swathed  in  swaddling  clothes,  like 
an  Italian  bambino. 

The  castle  of  the  Gournays  is  totally  destroyed,  traces  of  a 
mound  and  ditch  only  remain  upon  the  site.  An  old  manor 
house  of  the  sixteenth  century  once  stood  in  the  village,  but  it 
is  now  either  destroyed  or  completely  bereft  of  all  its  former 
architectural  interest. 

The  party  then  went  to  the  grass  field'  between  the  church 
and  the  brook,  to  see  the  Wansdyke,  which  is  here  clearly 
marked.  Mr.  Scarth  explained  its  course  as  far  as  it  could  be 
ascertained  with  any  certainty.  He  referred  to  an  account 
which  he  had  formerly  given  of  it,  and  which  is  reported  in  the 
Society's  Proceedings,  VI,  ii,  101,  and  VII,  ii,  9.  It  extended 
from  some  point  near  the  Bristol  Channel,  in  a continuous 
course,  interrupted  at  intervals,  all  the  way  across  Somerset 
and  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  to  Savernake  Forest,  and  to  beyond 
Great  Bedwyn  ; it  reached  a length  of  eighty  miles,  between  the 
rivers  Severn  and  Thames,  and  marked  a territory  which  had 
probably  been  acquired  by  the  Belgae  before  the  coming  of  the 
Romans  into  Britain.  The  great  ridge  on  which  they  stood  had 
its  ditch  to  the  north,  and  this  was  the  prevailing  feature  of  the 
earthwork,  thrown  up  by  a people  coming  from  the  south,  and 
marking  the  quarter  from  whence  they  expected  an  enemy.  It 
was  traceable  through  Newton  Park,  and  near  Compton  Dando, 
also  at  Stanton-bury,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  Maes-knoll. 
Both  these  last  named  places  were  fortified  points,  and  seemed 
to  have  strengthened  this  boundary  line.  Beyond  Maes-knoll  it 
had  not  been  very  accurately  marked,  though  there  were  tradi- 
tions of  its  existence ; and  a gentleman  who,  within  the  last 
ten  years,  had  given  much  attention  to  its  course,  informed  him 
that  he  believed  undoubted  traces  of  it  existed  between  Maes- 
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knoll  and  the  Severn.  Looking  now  in  the  direction  of  Bath, 
they  would  find  distinct  traces  of  it  from  the  Burnt  House 
Turnpike-gate  to  the  Cross  Keys  public-house  (noted  in  the 
ordnance  map),  and  again  at  the  back  of  Prior  Park,  and  over 
Hampton  Down,  where  were  the  remains  of  an  early  British 
settlement.  It  crossed  the  Avon  at  a point  between  Bathford 
and  Warley  Manor,  and  was  distinctly  to  be  recognised  in 
Mr.  Skrine^s  property.^®  It  was  lost  among  the  quarry ings  as 
it  ascended  to  Farley  down ; but  here,  as  it  passed  out  of 
Somerset,  it  seemed  to  have  been  adapted  by  the  Romans  to 
the  purposes  of  a road.  This  road  could  be  shown  to  be  later 
than  the  dyke.  It  was  not  needful  for  him  now  to  trace  it 
further,  or  to  say  more  than  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  ancient  Somerset. 

The  next  place  visited  was 

IteuJton  Soe, 

where  the  party  were  most  kindly  received  and  entertained  by 
the  Rector,  the  Rev.  G.  Gore.  The  village  is  remarkably  pretty, 
and  well  cared  for.  The  Church  stands  upon  high  ground,  and 
the  churchyard,  and  the  trees,  and  park  below  it,  are  most 
pleasing.  The  church  has  been  restored — about  twenty  years 
ago — and  there  is  proof  that  no  expense  was  spared  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Ferey  said  that  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the 
building  was  the  arcade  on  the  south  side,  and  drew  attention  to 
the  odd  ending  at  the  east  end.  He  pointed  out  the  narrow  slit 
or  doorway  between  the  chancel  and  the  south  aisle,  which  had 
been  blocked  up,  but  was  opened  at  the  late  restoration.  It 
served  as  a squint,  and  also,  perhaps,  as  a passage  for  the  priest 
between  the  high  altar  and  altar  in  the  south  aisle.  The  arcade 
on  the  north  side  was  modern,  and  did  not  exactly  match  the 
old  work.  The  roof,  as  every  one  could  see,  was  modern  also. 

Mr.  Hunt  observed  that,  as  so  much  money  had  been  spent, 
and  so  many  handsome  things  put  into  the  church,  it  was  a great 

(30).  For  proof  of  tliis  see  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bath  Field  Club,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  151  and  368. 
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pity  that  the  effect  should  be  so  marred  by  the  cumbrous  roof, 
which  was  ugly  in  itself,  and  entirely  out  of  place  in  a Somerset- 
shire church. 

In  the  schoolroom  a large  collection  of  Eoman  remains  was 
exhibited.  These  had  been  gathered  together  by  the  industry 
and  ability  of  Mr.  Glover,  the  schoolmaster  of  the  parish. 
Some  years  ago,  in  making  the  railway,  the  remains  of  a Eoman 
villa  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  these  formed  the 
nucleus  of  Mr.  Glover^s  collection,  which  comprised  a number  of 
tiles,  coins,  pottery,  &c. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Eector,  the  extreme  heat,  and  the 
many  beauties  of  the  place  caused  a considerable  delay,  and  the 
Secretary  thought  it  advisable  to  give  up  the  halt  which  he  had 
proposed  to  make  at  Saltford.  The  party  therefore  drove  on  at 
once  to 


The  Church  is  a large  and  handsome  building,  but  has  suffered 
much  from  the  decay  of  the  stone  with  which  it  is  partly  built. 

Mr.  ScARTH  said  that  it  was  always  the  parish  church.  He 
considered  that  the  late  restorations  had  been  conducted  with 
care  and  ability.  The  chancel  was  of  the  Early  English  period. 
The  tower  was  only  two  centuries  old,  but  was  very  good.  He 
called  attention  to  the  monuments  of  the  Bridges,  ancestors  of 
the  Dukes  of  Chandos. 

Mr.  Freeman  considered  that  the  old  tower  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church,  and  that  there  was  then  an  ornamented  west 
front  which  was  now  lost  by  the  tower  having  been  built  at  the 
west  end. 

Eev.  J.  H.  Gray,  the  Vicar,  said  that  that  was  the  case,  as 
he  could  show  by  documentary  evidence.  The  old  tower  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  destroyed  in  1634,  and  the  present 
tower  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  glad  to  find  that,  what  from  the  evidence 
of  the  building  he  was  sure  must  have  been,  was  thus  confirmed 
by  another  kind  of  proof.  He  asked  whether  Mr.  Gray  had 
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evidence  to  prove  that  the  elaborate  screen  which  still  remained 
on  the  south  side  had  ever  stretched  right  across  the  east  end. 

Mr.  Gray  said  that  he  could  show  that  this  had  been  the  case. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  this  would  entitle  the  screen  to  be 
numbered  amongst  the  other  seventeenth  century  screens  of  the 
county. 

The  site  of  Keynsham  Abbey  was  next  visited.  The  ruins 
of  the  building  have  been  lately  discovered  and  excavated  by 
Mr.  Irvine.  Unfortunately  business  engagements  prevented  this 
gentleman  from  attending  the  meeting,  and  no  one  present  was 
able  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  remains.  The 
bases  of  several  columns  and  a large  quantity  of  interesting 
and  beautiful  tile  pavement  are  exposed  to  view,  and  many 
more  tiles  and  pieces  of  carved  stone  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Cox,  the  owner.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  there  is  no  kind  of  protection  raised  against  the  effects  of 
the  weather  and  the  pilferings  of  visitors.  Before  it  is  too  late, 
something  should  be  done  to  guard  these  beautiful  and  precious 
relics. 

Mr.  ScARTH  showed  some  diagrams  made  by  Mr.  Irvine  of  the 
ground  plan  and  bits  of  the  stone  work. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  that  the  Abbey  was  founded  by  William, 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
S.S.  Peter  and  Paul.  It  was  an  Abbey  of  Canons  Regular. 
Jasper  Tudor,  Duke  of  Bedford,  half  brother  to  King  Henry  VI, 
was  buried  here.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  Thomas  Bridges 
got  the  Abbey  granted  to  him  by  Edward  VI.  There  was 
another  religious  house  in  Keynsham,  the  remains  of  which 
could  be  seen  in  the  street  of  the  village.  It  was  called  the 
House  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  ; it  was  perhaps  used  to  receive 
strangers  in,  and  probably  belonged  to  the  Abbey. 

From  Keynsham  the  party  went  on  to 

a prettily  situated  village,  with  a large  paper  mill  belonging  to 
Mr.  Somerville,  which  has  lately  suffered  from  a disastrous  fire. 

Ne’w  Series,  Vol,  II.,  1876,  Part  1.  i 
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At  the  vicarage,  the  Rev.  H.  Ellacombe  showed  a collection 
of  Roman  tiles,  and  other  relics  found  in  the  garden  and  neigh- 
bourhood. The  house  contains  many  curious  and  beautiful 
works  of  art,  and  especially  some  fine  pieces  of  old  Venetian 
glass.  The  garden  is  a perfect  school  of  botany,  and  is  a 
triumph  of  science  and  skill. 

At  the  Church,  Mr.  Ellacombe  read  a carefully  prepared  and 
interesting  paper  on  the  building,  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  H.  T. 
Ellacombe,  of  Clyst  S.  George,  the  great  authority  on  matters 
of  campanology.  The  paper  itself  could  not  be  obtained  by  the 
Secretary,  but  the  Vicar  of  Bitton  has  kindly  made  the  following 
abstract  of  it. 

“ The  Church  of  S.  Mary,  Bitton,  is  a handsome  building  of 
somewhat  remarkable  construction.  It  consists  of  a chancel, 
nave,  north  aisle,  and  western  tower.  The  measurements  of 
the  present  church  are — chancel,  27  ft.  ; nave,  93  ft.  6 in. ; 
and  tower,  17  ft.  2 in.  ; the  whole  length  being  137  ft.  8 in. 
The  nave  is  the  oldest  part ; it  was  originally  longer  than  at 
present,  and  consisted  of  a single  aisle.  Of  the  most  ancient 
parts  there  remain  the  abaci  of  the  chancel  arch,  originally  of  a 
wider  span  than  the  present  arch  ; the  remains  of  an  arch  in  the 
north  wall  which  led  either  into  a transept  or  into  a tower,  this 
arch  is  formed  of  very  large  stones  and  is  without  any  sort  of 
moulding  ; and  the  square  string  course  above  the  chancel  arch, 
on  which  rest  the  remains  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  rood. 
Of  the  same  date  probably  are  also  the  three  square-headed 
windows  of  which  traces  remain  in  the  north  wall,  and  which 
have  been  long  blocked  up.  What  the  exact  date  of  this  early 
work  is,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  it  is  certainly  what  is  commonly 
called  Saxon  or  more  correctly  pre-Norman.  Of  distinct  Norman 
work,  of  a later  date,  there  are  the  north  and  south  doors,  the 
corbel-table  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  nave,  and  the  chancel 
arch.  This  arch,  as  now  seen,  is  not  ancient,  but  occupies  the 
exact  place  of  the  Norman  arch. 

The  Chantry  of  S.  Catharine  on  the  north  side  is  the  next  in 
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date.  It  was  built  by  Thomas  de  Button,®^  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
over  the  bodies  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  was  consecrated 
in  1299.  The  deed  of  consecration  still  remains  in  Worcester. 
It  is  an  elegant  building  with  three  very  rich  sedilia,  a piscina,  an 
east  window  of  three  simple  lights  without  cusps,  two  six  single 
light  windows  with  trefoil  heads  and  good  internal  mouldings. 
There  is  a western  doorway  with  a small  window  on  either  side, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  ever  an  outside  door. 

The  only  Decorated  work  is  a two-light  window  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church. 

There  are  good  examples  of  Perpendicular  work  in  the  chancel, 
the  tower  and  the  wdndows  of  the  nave.  The  chancel  and  tower 
were  probably  built  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  chancel  is  small  compared  with  the 
extraordinary  length  of  the  nave.  It  has  a large  east  window 
of  five  lights,  somewhat  like  the  east  window  of  S.  Mary, 
Redcliff,  three  sedilia  of  good  proportions,  but  not  so  highly 
ornamented  as  those  of  the  north  chantry,  and  a groined  roof 
of  two  bays  of  peculiar  construction.  The  whole  work  in  the 
chancel  has  been  very  carefully  done,  even  to  the  external 
roofing,  which  is  of  stone,  but  this  was  found  not  to  be  weather- 
proof, and  it  therefore  had  an  external  roof  of  slate.  North 
of  the  chancel  is  a vestry  of  the  same  date,  also  with  a stone 
roof.  The  tower  is  in  three  stages,  with  a staircase  turret 
on  the  north,  capped  with  a small  spire.  The  whole  of  the 
tower  is  of  good  workmanship,  and  the  proportions  are  excellent. 
The  buttresses  are  diagonal,  with  crocheted  pinnacles  springing 
from  the  set-offs  of  the  buttresses  in  each  stage,  and  the  upper 
stage  is  battlemented,  with  smaller  pinnacles  springing  out  of  the 
battlements.  The  west  door  has  the  heads  of  King  Edward  III 

(31).  The  family  of  Button  took  their  name  from  this  place,  Thomas  Button, 
or  de  Button,  was  chosen  Dean  of  Wells,  1284,  and  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Exeter,  1292.  Mr.  Irvine  considers  that  the  figure  on  the  right  side  of  the 
north  porch  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells  represents  him  as  Bishop. 
Vol.  of  Proceedings,  xix.  ii,  31.  His  uncle,  William  Button,  was  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  1248-1264,  and  so  was  his  brother,  another  William  Button, 
the  Saint,  1267-1275. 
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and  Queen  Philippa  at  the  termination  of  the  hood  moulding. 
There  are  some  fine  monuments  in  the  church  of  ancient  date. 
One,  half  raised  and  half  incised,  represents  a knight,  cross- 
legged,  with  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  De  Button.  Another 
similar  stone,  with  a floriated  cross,  is  to  the  memory  of  Emmote 
de  Hastings.  In  the  north  aisle  are  two  small  eflSgies,  supposed 
to  be  of  Canons  of  the  Church  of  Wells.  There  are  also  many 
fragments  of  other  monuments. 

Of  late  years  the  nave  has  been  entirely  re-roofed  with  a 
hammer-beam  roof  of  oak  with  cedar  panelling,  and  has  been 
re-seated  with  open  seats  of  solid  oak  and  richly  carved  bench 
ends,  each  end  having  a diflferent  design.  Several  painted 
windows  have  also  been  put  in.’^ 

The  Norman  nave  of  the  church  is  of  twelfth  century  work, 
and  is  of  unusual  length.  A corbel-table  is  carried  the  whole 
way  along  it.  There  are  indications  that  the  present  nave  has 
taken  the  place  of  something  considerably  earlier.  On  the 
north  side,  the  corbel-table  has  evidently  been  carried  along 
regardless  of  an  earlier  arch,  of  which  the  remains  can  be  seen. 
On  this  side  the  masonry  is  of  large  square  stones,  and  is  most 
distinctly  primitive  in  character.  The  nave  is  longer  than  would 
have  been  built  by  the  Normans,  had  they  not  been  following 
old  lines.  Bits  of  Roman  brick  and  tile  have  been  found  round 
the  church.  Inside  the  building,  the  perfectly  square  string- 
course, above  the  present  elaborate  chancel  arch,  is  pre-Norman. 
All  these  features  point  to  an  earlier  church  which  must  have 
been  very  narrow,  and  together  with  the  smallness  of  the  chancel 
and  the  vast  length  of  the  nave,  they  mark  the  remains  of  a true 
Roman  basilica.  Underneath  the  walls  may  yet  be  stumps  of 
Roman  columns.  The  Roman  building  may  have  been  turned 
into  a church,  or  a church  may  have  been  built  upon  its  foun- 
dations and  out  of  its  materials  ; this  was  built  again  by  the 
Normans  in  the  twelfth  century  and  recast  in  later  times. 

The  date  of  the  chantry,  1299,  agrees  well  with  the  building 
itself.  There  is  evidence  that  part  of  the  tower  was  built  in 
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the  reign  of  Edward  III,  and  this  confirms  the  opinion  of 
Professor  ^Villis,  that  the  Perpendicular  style  came  in  earlier 
than  many  people  are  inclined  to  think.  Mr.  Ellacombe  con- 
siders that  the  carving  which  rests  on  the  square  string-course 
above  the  chancel  arch  is  meant  for  the  feet  of  the  Lord  upon 
the  Cross,  it  may  however  be  a symbolical  representation  of  the 
Ascension.  The  church  owes  much  to  the  liberality  and  good 
taste  of  the  present  Yicar  and  his  father.  The  carving  of  the 
bench  ends  and  the  foliage  work  of  the  corbels,  which  uphold  the 
roof,  are  very  beautiful.  Some  fault  may  be  found  with  the 
structure  of  the  roof,  as  the  large  hammer-beams  are  out  of 
place  and  are  quite  contrary  to  the  characteristics  of  the  west- 
country  roofs.  There  is  much  to  admire  and  even  more  to 
study  in  this  remarkable  building. 

From  the  church  some  of  the  party  went  to  the  camp 
spoken  of  by  Bishop  Clifford  in  his  paper  on  Homan  Roads, 
which  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  the  present  volume.  This 
brought  the  Proceedings  to  an  end.  The  weather  during  the 
visit  to  Bath  was  exceedingly  hot,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason 
the  attendance  was  not  so  good  as  usual,  especially  at  the 
Evening  Meetings.  The  President,  Mr.  Jerom  Murch,  and 
Admiral  Paynter,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  did  all  in  their  power 
to  forward  the  objects  of  the  Society.  But  with  these  and  some 
few  other  exceptions,  the  Bath  people  seemed  to  take  little 
interest  in  the  Meeting.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood,  the  Secretary  of  the  Bath  Field 
Club,  and  to  Mr.  C.  Moore,  who  both  acted  as  Local  Secretaries 
of  the  Society,  and  who  much  helped  the  Secretary  in  charge  of 
the  Excursion.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Winwood,  who  was  on  the 
Continent  at  the  time  of  the  Meeting,  was  a great  loss,  especially 
as  he  had  done  much  in  fixing  and  arranging  the  Excursions. 

The  Committee  of  the  Bath  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
kindly  threw  open  their  building  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of 
the  Society. 


Social 

contained  few  objects  worthy  of  record,  with  two  great  excep- 
tions. The  first  of  these  was  the  remarkable  series  of  charters 
and  other  municipal  documents  belonging  to  the  city,  shown 
by  the  liberal-minded  kindness  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 
These  documents  are  illustrated  by  a paper  read  by  the  then 
Mayor  of  the  city.  It  may  perhaps  here  be  allowed  the  Secretary 
to  record  the  regret  with  which  every  one,  who  attended 
our  Meeting  at  Bath,  must  have  heard  of  the  unexpected  death 
of  the  Mayor,  Vice-Admiral  Paynter,  who  took  such  a lively 
and  intelligent  interest  in  our  work,  and  who  added  much  to  our 
pleasure  by  his  help  and  genial  manners.  Some  further  remarks 
on  the  charters  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Part  I.  The  other 
object  of  special  interest  was  a Bronze  Sword,  exhibited  by  the 
Bishop  of  Clifton.  The  Bev.  E.  L.  Barnwell  has  kindly 
supplied  us  with  the  following  note,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  this  remarkably  perfect  specimen,  of  which  a 
lithograph  is  given. 

here  represented  was  exhibited  at  the  Society’s  temporary 
Museum  at  Bath  on  July,  1876.  It  is  simply  described  as  having 
been  found  near  Midsummer  Norton,  but  whether  it  was  found 
under  peculiar  circumstances  or  not,  was  not  stated  on  the 
ticket  attached  to  it.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  its 
form,  which  is  that  called  by  the  late  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  the 
narrow  leaf-shaped,  and  a very  pure  example  of  that  class  it  is. 
It  is  singularly  perfect  and  bears  no  signs  of  usage,  as  if  it  had 
been  turned  fresh  out  of  the  maker’s  hands — a circumstance 
which  may  induce  one  to  suspect  that  other  weapons  of  the 
same  kind  may  been  once  in  company  with  it,  as  more  than 
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one  instance  is  known  of  such  finds  which  were  in  all  probability 
the  stock  of  some  peripatetic  dealer  in,  and  repairer  of,  such 
articles.  In  some  cases  lumps  of  fused  metal  have  been  found, 
with  perfect  and  broken  weapons,  which  may  either  have  been 
entrusted  for  repair  to  the  tinker,  if  he  may  be  called  so,  or 
taken  in  exchange  for  new  weapons. 

It  is  however  the  arrangement  by  which  the  wooden  or  bone 
handle  was  secured  that  gives  additional  interest  to  this  weapon, 
for  though  the  longer  aperture  frequently  occurs  in  swords  of 
this  kind,  yet  the  two  small  oblique  ones  are  extremely  rare. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  to  be  seen  in  Fig.  332,  p.  452 
of  the  Catalogue  of  Animal  Materials  and  Bronze  Implements  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  In  that  instance,  however,  two  small 
circular  rivet  holes  have  been  added,  while  the  shape  of  the 
apertures  is  different,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  illustration 
given  on  so  small  a scale.  As  a rule,  however,  sword  handles 
having  these  oblong  apertures  are  much  more  uncommon  than 
those  which  are  secured  by  pins  of  metal,  varying  from  two 
to  eight  in  number. 

Swords  of  this  shape  are  of  two  kinds — the  broad  and  narrow 
leaf-shaped,  to  which  latter  division,  as  stated  above,  the  Mid- 
summer Norton  sword  is  to  be  referred.  Its  length  is  very 
nearly  twenty-four  inches,  which  seems  to  be  a medium  size  of 
such  swords.  One  or  two  are  about  thirty  inches  long,  but  the 
normal  length  seems  to  be  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  inches. 

There  is  a marked  difference  between  the  modes  of  forming 
the  handles  of  these  early  weapons.  Originally  the  blade  only 
was  cast,  and  the  handle,  probably  a solid  one  of  bone  or  wood, 
was  fixed  to  it  by  pins.  The  next  stage  seems  to  have 
been  the  terminating  the  shoulder  of  the  blade  with  a straight 
T-like  tang.  This  was  subsequently  fitted  with  plates  of  some 
material,  secured  originally  by  pins  riveted  through  the  holes 
formed  either  in  the  casting  or  by  the  drill.  The  next  altera- 
tion was  that  of  the  oblong  apertures  in  addition  to  the 
riveted  pins,  as  in  the  handle  referred  to  above  in  the  Dublin 
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collection.  Subsequently  it  would  seem  these  pins  were  done 
away  with,  as  if  sufficient  security  could  be  obtained  by 
the  more  simple  arrangements  of  the  Somersetshire  sword. 
In  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen  is  an  immense  number  of 
Scandinavian  swords,  but  among  them  there  are  very  few  ex- 
amples of  leaf-shape  blades  with  flat  handle-plates,  and  these 
according  to  Wilde  are  in  all  probability  Irish.  Instead  of  this 
flat  handle-plate  the  blade  ended  in  a long  narrow  stem  or  tang, 
to  which  the  handle  proper  was  fitted  in  more  than  one  manner. 

The  handle  of  this  and  other  swords  of  the  same  type  and 
period  are  remarkable  for  their  smallness,  as  if  the  men  who 
used  them  were  a smaller  and  a lighter-built  race  than  that 
which  at  present  inhabits  this  part  of  Europe.  But  this  is  not  the 
correct  explanation  of  these  small  handles,  the  fact  being  that 
the  swords  were  not  intended  or  adapted  for  cutting,  but  simply 
for  thrusting,  and  v/ere  not  grasped  as  the  ordinary  sabre  of 
our  cavalry.  The  bevelled  edges  of  such  swords  are  almost 
always  so  fine  and  thin  that  a heavy  blow  on  a hard  substance 
would  shiver  or  destroy  them,  while  the  finer  and  sharper  the 
edge  the  more  easy  and  effectual  would  be  the  thrust.  The  early 
Saxon  and  Scandinavian  swords  on  the  other  hand  were  more 
for  cutting,  are  longer  and  heavier  and  furnished  with  handles 
which  admitted  of  being  used  with  the  closed  hand. 

As  the  Somersetshire  sword  is  decidedly  Irish  in  character,  if 
it  is  permitted  to  offer  a very  bold  conjecture,  one  might  suggest 
not  that  it  found  its  way  into  Somersetshire  f:  "»m  Ireland,  although 
we  have  no  traditions  of  the  Irish  Gael  invading  that  county, 
however  frequent  their  descents  on  the  Welsh  coast. 

May  our  sword  then  be  a relic  of  the  same  Gaelic  race  before 
they  were  swept  northward  and  westward  by  Belgic  or  other 
invaders,  until  they  found  a resting  place  in  Ireland  and  the 
western  Highlands.  But  however  it  may  have  found  its  way  into 
Somersetshire,  there  will  probably  be  little  difference  of  opinion 
that  it  should  not  leave  the  county,  but  by  the  generosity  of  its 
owner  secure  its  final  resting  place  in  the  Taunton  Museum. 
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©hi}  darlj  llcipl  ^{hartifra  a|  ^ath. 

BY  W.  HUNT,  Hon.  Sec. 

When  the  Society  visited  Bath  in  July,  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration kindly  exhibited  their  charters  and  deeds.  The  Mayor, 
the  late  Admiral  Paynter,  made  this  collection  of  documents 
the  subject  of  a paper,  which  is  printed  in  the  present  Volume 
of  Proceedings.  The  manuscripts  generally,  and  especially  the 
charters  drew  to  themselves  general  and  well  deserved  attention, 
and  the  paper  of  the  Mayor  was  heard  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  My  duties  during  the  Meeting  did  not  allow  me  to 
give  to  these  documents  the  time  and  thought,  which  I would 
otherwise  have  willingly  devoted  to  them.  I was  forced  to  leave 
them  with  almost  a cursory  glance.  The  kindness  of  the  Mayor 
Mr.  Jerom  Murch,  our  President,  and  of  the  Town  Clerk, 
Mr.  Stone,  has  enabled  me  to  have  another  sight  of  some  of  these. 
As  it  is,  other  engagements  have  only  allowed  me  to  make  a 
flying  visit  to  the  treasures  contained  in  the  Guildhall.  When 
I was  there  this  year,  some  of  the  documents  were  in  London 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Riley  and  for  his  examination.  Under 
the  circumstances  I thought  that  the  best  thing  which  could  be 
done  was  to  copy  the  exact  words  of  two  or  three  of  the 
early  royal  charters,  filling  up  the  many  contractions  which, 
if  printed,  would  only  perplex  and  annoy  the  reader,  and  at  the 
the  same  time  would  fail  to  bring  before  the  mind  any  idea  of 
what  the  originals  are  really  like.  I have  ventured  to  add  a few 
notes  on  the  early  history  of  Bath,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with 
these  charters. 

The  chief  documents  which  treat  of  the  early  history  of  Bath 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  Record  Office,  in  the  office  of  the  Chapter 
Clerk  at  Wells,  and  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  city  itself.  The  C.C.C. 
manuscripts  were  accepted  as  genuine  by  Dugdale  and  by 
Warner.  Many  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Monasticon, 
where  a list  of  them  is  given,  and  a number  are  also  printed 

Nenu  Series ^ Fol.  11. ^ 1876,  Part  1. 
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in  Warner’s  History  of  Batli,  Though  these  documents  are 
undoubtedly  very  ancient^  yet  their  genuineness  is,  to  say  the 
least,  open  to  suspicion,  and  there  are  few  who  would  like  to 
affirm  that  the  writing  is  of  the  same  period  as  any  of  the  matters 
treated.  They  form  in  fact  what  is  generally  called  a Cartulary 
of  the  Abbey,  and  their  authority  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
is  to  be  given  to  such  collections.  Each  entry  must  stand  or 
fall  by  itself.  Some  of  the  Wells  Chapter  documents  and  the 
Tower  MSS.  are  to  be  found  in  the  Monasticon  and  in  Warner. 
The  charters  and  deeds  kept  at  the  Guildhall  are  for  the  most 
part  unpublished.  In  old  days  the  corporations  of  cities  kept 
such  things  jealously  guarded  from  all  eyes.  The  unenlightened 
spirit  which  dictated  such  a course  has  passed  away  as  far  as 
Bath  is  concerned,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  her  present  civic 
rulers,  and  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  student  of  municipal 
history. 

In  speaking  of  the  early  history  of  an  English  city  all  the 
old  doctrines  of  Homan  origin  should  be  put  out  of  the  mind 
— the  institutions,  the  customs,  the  very  character  and  being 
of  such  a city  are  English,  and  nothing  else.  If  likenesses  to 
them  are  to  be  sought  across  the  water,  they  are  to  be  found 
rather  in  the  cities  of  our  Low  Dutch  kinsfolk,  than  in  those  of 
Italy  or  Gaul.  In  the  case  of  most  cities  this  warning  might 
perhaps  be  considered  impertinent ; it  can  scarcely  be  so  re- 
garded when  Bath  is  spoken  of,  where  the  traces  of  Roman 
occupation  are  so  many  and  so  noteworthy.  The  invasion  of 
Ceawlin  probably  ended  the  municipal  history  of  Aquae  Solis. 
The  imitations  of  the  mother  city  on  the  Tiber,  which  must  have 
been  seen  in  every  street,  in  every  institution  of  this  far  off 
daughter  on  the  Avon,  came  to  a sudden  end.  The  city  of 
Bath  grew  up  on  the  ruins  of  Aquae  Solis.  Like  many  another 
English  town  it  grew  up  around  a religious  house.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  to  be  classed  along  with  such  towns  as 
Glastonbury.  They  probably  would  never  have  been  at  all, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  monastery  iiTTheir  midst.  The  extent 
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and  splendour  of  the  ruins  of  Aquse  Solis,  and  above  all  the  hot 
mineral  springs  would  have  made  Bath,  even  without  the 
presence  of  its  Abbey.  The  municipal  history  of  Bath  is 
therefore  quite  distinct  from  that  of  towns  like  Glastonbury  or 
Wells.  The  city  was  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  Abbey, 
still  it  was  not  swamped  by  it.  The  Abbot  had  his  tenants, 
but  these  did  not  include  the  whole  of  the  freeholders,  and  when 
a Prior,  instead  of  an  Abbot,  ruled  the  Church  of  S.  Peter  and 
S.  Paul,  the  influence  of  the  Religious  House  grew  less  within 
the  city. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  the  story  which  tells  how 
Osric,  King  of  the  Hwiccas,  founded  a nunnery  in  Bath,  the 
assertion  that  Eadgar  turned  out  secular  Canons  and  filled  their 
places  with  Benedictine  Monks,  if  it  cannot  exactly  be  proved, 
is  at  least  what  one  might  look  for.  The  city  which  was  so 
favoured  by  Eadgar  as  to  be  made  the  scene  of  his  coronation, 
formed  part  of  the  royal  demesne  of  later  times.  A mint  was 
established  there  by  King  Eadward,  and  many  coins  have  been 
discovered  which  were  struck  there.  We  have  one  of  these,  of 
the  time  of  -dEthelred  II,  in  our  Museum  at  Taunton.  In  the 
time  of  the  Confessor  the  city  was  held  by  Queen  Eadygth. 
The  larger  part  of  the  freeholders  held  of  the  Crown,  though 
the  Church  of  S.  Peter  had  twenty-four  burgesses,  a mill  and 
12  acres  of  meadow  land.  When  the  see  of  the  Somersetshire 
Bishoprick  was  changed,  William  II  gave  Bishop  John  all  that 
had  belonged  to  the  Abbot ; in  fact  the  Bishop  became  Abbot 
and  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  his  predecessors.  Besides 
these,  the  King  gave  him  the  whole  of  the  city,  with  its  mint 
and  all  things  there.  Thus  Bath  ceased  to  be  a Kings  town 
and  became  a Bishops  town.  All  the  profit  and  revenues  of 
the  city  were  devoted  by  Bishop  John  “ to  carry  out  the  work 
which  he  had  begun.”  This  work  was  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Peter,  for  the  old  Abbey  Church  had  been  burned. 
All  the  burgesses  of  Bath  now  held  of  the  Bishop  and  Abbot 
of  the  Church.  This  change  did  not  probably  make  much 
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difference  to  tbe  freeholders  of  the  city.  They  simply  paid  their 
service  to  the  Bishop,  instead  of  to  the  Kings  reeve,  and  the 
profits  of  their  courts,  and  all  other  revenues  were  brought  into 
the  episcopal,  instead  of  into  the  royal  treasury.  Meanwhile  a 
change  was  taking  place  in  their  position.  The  citizens  were 
no  longer  merely  so  many  tenants  of  the  King  or  the  Bishop. 
They  began  to  combine  together  for  the  common  good;  to  form, 
it  may  be,  diflFerent  voluntary  associations  among  themselves,  to 
belong,  we  know,  to  one  great  union,  which  from  the  character 
of  its  members  or  of  its  objects,  was  called  the  Gild  Merchant. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  city 
first  arose  ; and  the  recognition  of  this  Gild  by  royal  charter 
may  be  fairly  considered  as  the  beginning  of  the  modern  muni- 
cipal history  of  Bath.  This  charter  was  granted  by  King 
Bicbard  in  1089,  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  It  seems  worthy 
of  notice  that,  though  Bath  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Bishop,  yet  all  the  early  charters  of  the  city  were  granted  by 
the  Crown.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  Wells.  There 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  city  depended  chiefly  on  the 
charters  of  Bishops  Robert,  Reginald,  and  Savaric.  This  dif- 
ference may  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Bishop  was  by  no  means 
so  great  a man  at  Bath  as  he  was  at  Wells.  In  order  to  combine 
the  double  characters  of  Bishop  and  Abbot,  it  was  needful  to 
appoint  a Prior  to  rule  the  monastery.  As  long  as  Bishop 
John  lived,  this  new  appointment  could  not  have  made  much 
difference.  It  became  of  importance  when,  first  Bishop  Godfrey, 
and  next,  and  in  a more  marked  degree.  Bishop  Robert 
began  to  undo  some  of  the  injustice  from  which  Wells  had 
suffered.  Then  tbe  Prior  became  a great  man,  and,  as  his  in- 
fluence grew  greater,  the  influence  of  the  Bishop  grew  less.  On 
the  death  of  Robert,  the  see  was  kept  vacant  for  nine  years, 
and  duiing  this  time  all  the  revenues  of  the  city,  as  well  as  of 
the  rest  of  the  possessions  of  the  Bishoprick,  were  paid  into 
the  royal  exchequer.  Meanwhile,  during  this  vacancy,  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Priors  was  uninterrupted.  Then  Reginald  Fitz 
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Joscelin  was  made  Bishop,  and  it  was  in  his  time  that 
Richard  gave  this  charter  to  Bath.  Now  this  Bishop  Reginald 
confirmed  the  municipal  rights  which  Bishop  Robert  gave  to 
Wells,  and,  as  we  know  that  he  was  with  King  at  least  within 
a day  or  two  of  this  charter  being  granted  and  almost  certainly 
at  the  very  time  it  was  giveri^  he  no  doubt  approved  it  and  perhaps 
asked  for  it.  The  charter  is  one  which  could  only  have  been 
given  by  the  King,  because  it  grants  privileges  of  trading  within 
the  Kings  demesne.  It  seems  strange  that  these  privileges 
should  be  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Gild  Merchant,  for 
this  recognition  of  the  Gild  must  have  been  the  right  of  the 
lord  of  the  city  rather  than  of  the  King.  It  would  have  seemed 
more  natural  for  the  Bishop  to  have  been  the  one  to  acknow- 
ledge this  association  of  his  own  tenants,  for  this  recognition  of 
the  Gild  had  the  effect  of  giving  it  a legal  existence.  It  made 
its  members  the  ackowledged  governing  body  in  the  city,  the 
only  men  who  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  The  Gild 
Brethren,  the  representatives  of  the  older  freehold  tenants, 
had  now  become  Merchant  princes.  They  were  collectively 
responsible  for  the  civil  burthens  and  enjoyed  the  honours  and 
profits  of  ruling  over  their  poorer  neighbours.  This  charter  is 
marked  1 in  the  collection  at  the  Guildhall,  and  is  doubtless  the 
first  charter  granted  to  the  citizens  of  Bath,  as  distinct  from 
the  monks  of  S.  Peter.  It  was  one  of  the  many  charters 
granted  by  this  King,  in  return  for  the  money  which  he  greedily 
collected  together  for  the  expenses  of  the  Crusade.  It  is  as 
follows 

Ricardus  dei  gratia  Rex  Angliae,  Dux  Normanni^ 
AquitanicC,  Comes  Andagaviae,  Justiciariis  Vicecomitibus 
Baronibus  Praepositis  Ministris  et  omnibus  lidelibus  suis 
totius  Angliae  et  Portuum  maris,  salutem.  Praecipimus 
quod  cives  deBathonia,  qui  sunt  de  Giida  eorum  Mercatoria, 
habeant  in  omnibus  eandem  quietacionem  et  Libertatem 
de  omnibus  mercatis  suis  quocumque  venerint,  per  terram 
vel  aquam,  de  theoloneo  de  passagio  de  lestagio  et  de 
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omnibus  aliis  consuetudinibus  et  occasionibus  et  rebus, 
quam  plenius  et  liberius  habent  cives  nostri  Wintonenses 
de  Gilda  eorum  Mercatoria.  Et  prohibemus  ne  super  hoc 
aliquis  eos  disturbet  vel  infestet  ipsos  vel  res  ipsorum 
super  decern  librarum  fori sfactu ram.  Testibus,  Hugone 
Dunelmensi  et  Hugone  Cestrensi  et  Huberto  Saresberiensi 
Episcopis.  Willelmo  Marescallo,  Johanne  frater  suo, 
Galfrido  filio  Petri.  Datum  apud  Doveram  per  mandatum 
Willelmi  Eliensis  Electi  Cancellarii  nostri,  vii  die  Decem- 
bris,  Regni  nostri  anno  primo. 

The  seal  is  of  light  green  wax  and  is  much  broken.  The 
writing  is  fine,  and  the  document  in  splendid  preservation. 

This  charter  then  grants  to  the  men  of  Bath  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  their  Gild  Merchant.  The  burgesses  or  tenants,  who 
held  by  a free  holding  of  the  lord  of  the  borough,  formed 
societies  or  brotherhoods  amongst  themselves,  not  only  for  re- 
ligious or  social  purposes,  but  also  to  manitain  their  rights  and 
forward  the  ministration  of  justice.  The  most  important  of 
these  Gilds,  either  from  age  or  wealth,  naturally  included  as  its 
members  the  principal  burgesses,  and  was  perhaps  strengthened 
by  the  union  with  it  of  like  associations  of  less  importance  in 
the  borough.  Its  members  were  merchants,  and  the  objects  of 
its  being  were  mercantile  as  well  as  political.  From  these 
associations  arose  the  practice  of  granting  a corporate  existence 
to  a borough  by  the  recognition  of  its  Gild  Merchant,  which 
thus  became  the  governing  body.  It  is  then  from  this  charter 
of  Richard  that  the  corporate  existence  of  the  borough  is  to  be 
dated.  It  grants  to  the  members  of  this  Gild  Merchant  free- 
dom from  the  many  vexatious  imposts  which  shackled  trade  in 
those  days  ; they  were  to  be  free  to  buy  or  sell  by  land  or  by 
water,  that  is  of  course  within  the  King’s  demesne,  without 
payment  of  tolls  due  to  him  on  bringing  goods  into  one  of  his 
fairs  or  markets,  or  on  conveying  them  along  his  roads  or  over 
his  bridges,  or  on  the  last  of  leather  exported.  The  Gild 
Merchant  of  Bath  was  in  fine  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  as 
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far  as  such  exemptions  were  concerned,  as  that  of  Winchester. 
The  charter  of  Winchester,  to  which  reference  is  here  made, 
was  also  granted  by*  Richard  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and 
among  the  witnesses  appears  the  name  of  Reginald,  Bishop  of 
Bath.  The  likeness  however  of  these  two  charters  to  each  other 
is  only  so  far  as  concerns  tolls,  for  in  other  respects  the  charter 
of  Winchester  grants  privileges,  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  enjoyed  by  Bath  until  40  Hen.  III.  The  actual  date  and 
place  and  witnesses  of  the  charter  are  all  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  compilation  made  by  Walter  of  Coventry.  The  first 
few  days  of  December,  1189,  were  passed  by  King  Richard  at 
Canterbury,  where  he  was  engaged  in  settling  affairs  both  of 
church  and  state,  before  he  left  on  the  crusade.  In  attendance 
on  his  court  on  5th  December  was  Reginald  of  Bath,  though 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  charter  before  us.  On  the  6th 
December  the  King  and  his  court  moved  to  Dover,  whence  he 
embarked  on  the  11th  for  Calais.  The  names  of  Hugh  Pudsey, 
Hubert  Walter,  William  the  Marshal  and  his  brother  John, 
Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter,  and  William  Longchamp  are  sufficiently 
famous.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  was  Hugh  Novant.  The  see 
of  Lichfield,  first  moved  to  Chester,  was  soon  after  moved  to 
Coventry,  and  the  Bishop  became  Abbot  of  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  there,  just  as  our  Somersetshire  Bishop  held  the  Abbey 
of  Bath,  yet  the  old  title  of  Chester  was  still  used.  This  Bishop 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  warfare  he  carried  on  against  his 
monks  at  Coventry.  William  Longchamp,  who  seems  to  have 
been  appointed  Chancellor  while  the  King  was  at  Dover,  was 
consecrated  31st  December. 

The  second  charter  in  the  keeping  of  the  Corporation  is  that 
granted  31  Hen.  III.  It  is  printed  in  Warners  History  of  Bath 
from  the  duplicate  which  he  found  in  the  Tower.  The  copy  in 
the  Guildhall  is  on  a very  thin  skin,  with  a fine  seal  attached. 

For  a short  time  it  seemed  that  the  city  of  Bath  would  return 
to  the  Crown.  Bishop  Savaric  engaged  to  restore  it,  in  ex- 
change for  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  His  successor,  Bishop 
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Joscelin,  in  1218,  agreed  to  give  up  his  claim  on  Glastonbury; 
and  Bath,  with  a momentary  exception,  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church  until  the  Dissolution.  The  liberties  of  the  city  were 
however  gained  not  by  grant  of  the  Abbot-Bishop,  but  from  the 
Crown.  The  next  royal  charter  was  also  granted  by  Henry  the 
Third,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  reign.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

Henricus  dei  gratia  rex  Angliae,  dominus  Hibernias  dux 
NormanniaB  Aquitaniae  Comes  Andagaviae  Archiepiscopis 
&c.  Sclatis  nos  concessisse  et  hac  carta  nostra  confir- 
masse  omnibus  nostris  Bathonia0  quod  ipsi  et  eorum 
heredes  per  totam  terram  et  potestatem  nostram  in  per- 
petuum  habeant  hanc  libertatem,  videlicet  quod  ipsi  et 
eorum  bona  quocumque  locorum  in  potestate  nostra 
inventa  non  arestentur  pro  aliquo  debito  de  quo  fidejussores 
aut  principals  debitores  non  exstiterint,  nisi  forte  ipsi 
debitores  de  eorum  sint  communa  et  potestate  habentes 
unde  de  debitis  suis  in  toto  vel  in  parte  satisfacere  possint 
et  dicti  cives  creditoribus  eorundem  debitorum  in  justicia 
defuerint  et  hoc  rationabiliter  constare  possit.  Quare 
volumus  et  firmiter  praecipimus  pro  nobis  et  heredibus 
nostris  quod  predicti  cives  et  eorum  heredes  cives  Bathonise 
per  totam  terram  et  potestatem  nostram  in  perpetuum 
habeant  libertatem,  et  ea  de  cetero  libere  et  sine  imped i- 
mento  alicujus  utantur,  et  prohibemus  super  forisfacturam 
nostram  viginti  librarum  ne  quis  eos  contra  hanc  libertatem 
et  concessionem  nostram  molestare  vel  inquietare  presumat. 
Hujus  testibus,GuidonedeLezingan,Galfrido  de  Lezingan, 
Willelmo  de  Valentia,  fratribus  nostris,  Johanne  de  Plessetis 
Comiti  Warwik,  RogerodeThurkilby,  Roberto  Walerando, 
Walkelin  de  Arderen,  Nicholo  de  Mauro,  Radulfo  de 
Bakepitz(?),  Bartholomeo  le  Bigot,  Willelmo  de  S^°Ermino, 
Willelmo  Gernum,  et  aliis.  Data  per  manum  nostram 
apud  Gloucestram,  vicesimo  quarto  die  Julii,  anno  regni 
nostri  quadragesimo. 
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This  charter  refers  to  the  seizure  of  persons  and  goods  by 
process  of  law.  The  citizen  of  any  borough,  who  had  been 
wronged  by  having  to  pay  toll  unjustly  in  another  borough, 
might  recover  the  amount  of  the  damage  from  any  member  of 
the  borough  which  had  wronged  him.  It  seems  as  though  in 
like  manner  the  creditor  of  a citizen  of  another  borough  claimed 
the  right  to  attach  the  person  and  goods  of  any  fellow-citizen 
of  his  debtor.  This  wide  interpretation  of  what  was  in  itself 
originally  a valuable  privilege  must  often  have  worked  cruel  in- 
justice. This  charter  directs  that  the  citizens  of  Bath  should 
be  exempt  from  such  seizure,  though  if  a debtor  had  no  goods 
which  could  be  seized  within  the  city,  and  there  was  within  the 
city  some  one  who  owed  a debt  to  him,  then  that  debt  could  be 
seized  for  payment.  This  freedom  from  arrest  for  the  debts  of 
others  was  granted  to  the  city  of  Bristol  by  John,  when  he  was 
as  yet  only  Earl.  This  charter  was  perhaps  granted  by  King 
Henry  while  on  the  march  to  Chester  to  meet  the  Welsh,  who 
had  risen  in  arms.  His  great  need  of  money  was  no  doubt  the 
cause  of  its  grant. 

It  is  a curious  and  rather  puzzling  fact  that,  there  is  another 
charter  purporting  to  have  been  granted  to  Bath  on  the  same 
day,  at  the  same  place,  and  before  the  same  witnesses,  as  the 
charter  conferring  this  freedom  from  arrest.  This  second  charter 
of  the  24  th  July,  40  Hen.  HI,  is  to  be  found  in  an  Inspeximus 
charter  of  6 Edward  I.  Two  copies  of  this  Inspeximus  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  Guildhall ; they  are  exactly  like  each  other,  and 
are  numbered  6 and  7 of  the  series  of  early  charters.  This 
charter  recites  one  granted  by  Henry  III,  at  Gloucester,  before 
the  same  witnesses  as  the  charter  copied  above.  The  contents 
of  the  two  charters  of  40  Hen.  Ill  are  totally  different.  As  this 
second  charter  is  printed  by  Warner  as  part  of  an  Inspeximus 
charter  of  2 Henry  V,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give  it  at  length 
or  in  Latin.  It  provides  that  all  exchequer  summonses  should  be 
heard  within  the  walls  ; that  no  royal  officers  should  interfere  in 
causes,  except  in  case  of  default  of  the  citizens  or  their  bailiffs ; 
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that  no  one  should  be  impleaded  outside  the  city  in  respect  of  any 
lands  or  tenements  within  the  city,  except  in  crown  cases  ; that 
coroners  should  be  chosen  to  hear  pleas  of  the  crown  ; that  if 
any  one  die,  testate  or  intestate,  their  goods  should  be  to  their 
heirs  in  full  ; that  the  men  of  Bath  should  enjoy  the  like  liberties 
as  the  citizens  of  London.  On  the  same  day,  at  the  same 
place,  and  before  the  same  witnesses.  King  Henry  also  granted 
a charter  to  Bristol,  empowering  the  burgesses  to  choose  a 
coroner,  &c. ; promising  that  the  rights  of  heirs  should  be  pro- 
tected as  in  the  Bath  charter,  and  also  providing  that  the 
liberties  of  London  should  be  the  model  of  those  at  Bristol.  It 
is  strange  that  these  three  charters  should  be  all  so  exactly  con- 
temporaneous that  all  three  must,  as  I may  say,  have  lain  on  the 
same  table  together.  There  is  not,  as  far  as  I know,  to  be  found 
any  where  the  original  of  this  second  Bath  charter  of  24th  July. 
Can  it  possibly  be  a forgery  ? The  rights  which  are  granted 
by  this  charter  are  large  and  important.  Most  of  them  were 
secured  to  London  by  the  great  charter  of  Henry  the  First. 
They  were  all  of  them  such  as  might  well  have  been  granted  to 
Bristol  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  ; indeed, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  Bristol  charter. 
It  is  less  to  be  expected  that  such  rights  should  have  been 
granted  to  Bath,  for  it  was  by  no  means  so  important  a city. 
The  strange  point  is,  that  on  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same 
council,  there  should  be  granted  two  charters  to  Bath ; one  so 
much  wider  and  more  important  than  the  other.  Yet  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  a forgery  w^ould  be  made  the  subject  of 
an  Inspexirnus  so  soon  after  its  date.  There  must  have  been 
many  of  the  councillors  of  Henry  the  Third,  who  were  alive  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  son  Edward.  The  amount  of  freedom  enjoyed 
by  a city  must  have  been  accurately  known  to  the  King’s  officers  ; 
it  must  above  all  have  been  known  to  the  lords  of  the  city, 
whose  names,  now  at  the  ending  of  the  thirteenth  century,  again 
appear  in  the  Bath  charters.  In  spite,  then,  of  this  strange  fact 
that  the  two  Bath  charters  and  the  Bristol  charter,  which  is  so 
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like  in  some  of  its  provisions  to  the  more  suspicious  of  two, 
were  all  given  at  the  same  time ; in  spite  also  of  the  tenor 
of  other  charters  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  which  make 
it  seem  as  though  the  position  of  Bath  was  by  no  means  so  high 
as  this  second  charter  of  40  Hen.  HI  would  lead  us  to  expect; 
I am  constrained  to  allow  that  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
larger  charter  should  be  a forgery. 

The  next  two  charters  preserved  at  the  Guildhall  which  I 
shall  have  to  notice,  mark  a considerable  difference  in  the 
position  of  the  Bishop  towards  Bath.  For  this  difference  it 
seems  to  me  possible  to  find  a sufficient  reason  in  the  esteem 
in  which  the  King  held  the  Bishop.  Edward,  like  his  pre- 
decessor, the  Confessor,  assigned  Bath  to  his  Queen  Eleanor. 
This  must  have  been  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  see. 
In  1275,  Bobert  Burnell  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Weils.  The  new  Bishop  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
King.  He  was  learned  and  magnificent.  He  had  been  the 
Secretary  and  friend  of  Edward  before  he  came  to  the  throne, 
and  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Boniface,  Edward  tried  in  vain 
to  make  the  monks  of  Canterbury  choose  Bobert  to  succeed  him. 
When  Edward  became  King  he  made  Bobert  Chancellor  and 
Treasurer.  He  was,  after  his  royal  master,  the  greatest  states- 
man and  the  wisest  man  of  his  age,  and  throughout  his  life  he 
^ enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  King.  When  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop,  Edward  restored  Bath  to  the  see  : only 
keeping  the  manor  of  Barton  in  exchange  for  the  patronage  of 
Glastonbury.  This  grant  was  made  in  his  third  year,  and  is  to 
be  found  printed  in  Dugdale.  Later  in  the  same  year  he 
granted  the  charter  marked  4 in  the  Guildhall  series,  not  to  the 
men  of  Bath,  but  to  the  Bishop  as  their  lord.  As  I cannot  find 
out  that  it  has  ever  been  printed  before,  I give  it  here  : — 

Edwardus  dei  gratia  rex  Angliae,  dominus  Hiberniae  et 
dux  Aquitaniae  Archiepiscopis,  &c.  Sciatis  nos  concessisse 
et  hac  carta  nostra  confirmasse  pro  nobis  et  heredibus 
nostris  venerabili  patri  Roberto  Bathon.  et  Wellen,  Epis- 
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copo  quod  omnes  cives  et  omnes  homines  sui  et  successorum 
suorum  de  civitate  sua  Bathonias  et  ipsorum  civium  et 
hominum  heredes  quieti  sint  per  totum  regnum  nostrum  de 
theolonio  et  praestatione  ejusdem  theolonii  in  perpetuum. 
Quare  volumus  et  firmiter  praecipimus  pro  nobis  et  here- 
dibus  nostris  quod  omnes  cives  et  omnes  homines  predicti 
Episcopi  et  successorum  suorum  de  predicta  civitate  sua 
Bathoniae  et  ipsorum  civium  et  hominum  heredes  quieti 
sint  per  totum  regnum  nostrum  de  theolonio  et  praestatione 
theolonii  in  perpetuum  sicut  predictum  est.  Hujus  testibus, 
Venerabilibus  patribus  Waltero  Roffensi  et  Thoma  Here- 
fordensi  Episcopis.  Willelmo  de  Valencia  avunculo  nostro, 
Thoma  de  Clare,  Rogero  de  Mortuo  mari,  Mauricio  de 
Crediton  (?)  Ottone  de  Grandisono,  Magistro  Roberto  de 
Mardeburg  Archidiacono  Estriding,  Hugone  filio  Ottonis, 
Johanne  de  Seyton  et  aliis.  Data  per  manum  nostram 
apud  Westmonasterium,  duo  decimo  die  Nov.,  anno  regni 
nostri  tertio. 

The  grant  gives  nothing  but  freedom  from  toll,  which  had 
already  been  granted  by  the  charter  of  Richard.  Though  at 
first  siglit  it  may  seem  to  have  been  of  little  value,  it  was  pro- 
bably needful  for  two  reasons.  The  short  time  during  which  the 
city  w as  taken  from  the  see  might  have  been  held  to  have  wdped 
out  former  privileges  conferred  by  the  Crown.  The  city  'was 
restored,  but  was  it  restored  with  all  the  rights  as  against  the 
King  which  it  formerly  had,  or  had  the  time  during  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown  caused  it  to  lose  anything?  Freedom 
from  toll  was  the  point  on  which  such  a question  as  this  w'as 
most  likely  to  arise.  This  charter  then  set  this  matter  at  rest. 
Besides  this,  the  charter  of  Ricliard  granted  freedom  from  toll 
to  the  citizens  who  were  of  the  Gild  Merchant,  while  this 
charter  of  Edward  is  in  favour  of  all  the  citizens  and  all  the 
men  of  the  Bishop.  The  citizens  here  spoken  of  no  doubt  all 
belonged  to  the  Gild  Merchant  of  King  Richard’s  time.  The 
great  movement  which  ended  in  the  admission  of  craftsmen  to  a 
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share  in  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  would  scarcely  yet  have 
spread  so  far.  The  citizens  of  Bath  were  those  freehold  tenants 
who  in  ancient  times  formed  themselves  into  one  Gild,  and  who 
as  Gild  Brethren  received  the  charter  of  Richard.  They 
formed  a burgher  oligarchy.  They  kept  all  the  government  to 
themselves,  and  ruled  supreme  in  all  municipal  and  mercantile 
matters,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  unprivileged  craftsmen,  who 
were  in  their  eyes  as  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  the  “ minutus 
populusf  diversarum  matrumd'  Besides  these  citizens,  the 

men  of  the  Bishop  are  also  mentioned.  These  tenants  of  the 
see  may,  or  may  not  have  been  of  the  Gild  Merchant.  The 
heirs  of  the  twenty-four  tenants  of  the  Abbey,  mentioned  in 
Domesday,  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  dominant  party  in  the  city. 
There  were,  doubtless,  many  other  tenants  of  the  Bishop,  who 
did  not  hold  so  good  a position,  yet,  inasmuch  as  they  held  of  the 
Bishop,  they  had  equally  with  the  ruling  faction  the  rights 
secured  by  this  charter.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  whose  name 
stands  first  among  the  witnesses  to  this  document,  was  Walter 
of  Merton,  the  founder  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  The  Bishop 
of  Hereford  was  Thomas  Cantilupe,  a famous  theologian,  who 
received  canonization  on  account  of  his  learning  and  holiness. 

The  next  charter,  marked  5 in  the  Guildhall  collection,  calls 
for  little  remark.  It  was  given  on  the  first  day  of  September, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Edward’s  reign,  and  was,  like  the 
one  before,  directed  to  Bishop  Robert.  It  granted  a fair  to  be 
held  each  year.  The  charter  is  dated  at  Aberconway.  In  this 
year  Edward  moved  the  Monastery  of  Conway  to  Maynan  in 
Denbighshire,  and  made  a castle  on  the  old  site  to  restrain  the 
Welsh.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  that  year  in  the  northern 
part  of  Wales,  and  was  engaged  in  enforcing  the  English  law 
throughout  the  country.  Among  the  witnesses  appears  the  name 
of  Robert  de  Brus.  This  Robert  was  the  Lord  of  Annandale, 
who  afterwards  claimed  the  crown  of  Scotland.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  grandfather  of  Robert,  who  became 
king.  The  charters  marked  6 and  7 are,  as  w’e  have  seen, 
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duplicates  of  the  Inspeximus  charter  of  6 Edward  I.  I have 
not  had  time  to  examine  more  of  the  charters  of  this  ancient 
city.  These  notes  will  serve  to  show  the  importance  and  interest 
of  the  series  of  documents  exhibited  at  our  Meeting.  I have 
only  tried  to  touch  on  points  in  the  charters,  which  seemed  to  me 
to  require  comment.  This  has  made  these  remarks  somewhat 
unconnected.  Still  I shall  have  been  successful  in  my  attempt 
if  any  reader  is  led  to  see  how  worthy  these  and  such  like 
documents  are  of  our  most  laborious  attention,  and  if  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bath  will  accept  these  notes,  as  a 
proof  that  our  Society  appreciates  the  liberal-minded  kindness 
which  they  showed  by  exhibiting  their  splendid  civic  muniments 
to  us  during  our  late  visit  to  their  city. 


ADDITIONS  SINCE  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  LAST  VOLUME  : 


The  Archceological  Journal. 

Journal  of  the  British  Archceological  Association. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archceological  Association 
of  Ireland. 

Sussex  Archceological  Collections^  vols.  vii.  to  xii.  and  xxi.  to 
xxvi. 

Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Liverpool,  18  vols. 

Archceologia  Cantiana,  vols.  ii.  to  x. 

Proceedings  of  the  Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field 
Club,  vol.  iiio,  no.  3. 

Wiltshire  Archceological  and  Natural  History  Magazine,  12  nos. 

Proceedings,  vol.  xv.,  Memoirs,  vol.  xxv.,  and  Catalogue  of 
Library,  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

Transactions  of  the  Plymouth  Institution  and  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Natural  History  Society,  vol.  v.,  part  3. 

Proceedings,  and  Annual  Report  for  1876,  of  the  Geologists^ 
Association. 

Nine  vols.,  various  publications,  from  the  Royal  Norwegian 
University,  Christiana. 

Proceedings  of  the  Bristol  Naturalists’  Society. 

On  a Roman  Villa  near  Maidstone,  by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith, 

Stonehenge  and  its  Barrows,  by  the  author,  Mr.  Long. 
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Oldmixoris  History  of  England ; Gliddords  Ancient  Egypt ; 
Life  of  William  Baker ; A Remedy  for  the  WarreSj  by  John 
Tarlton,  preacher  of  God^s  word  and  minister  of  Ileminster, 
Somerset ; A contract  answer  to  a correct  copy  of  letters^  written 
hy  Mr,  Matthew  Hole^  vicar  of  Stoke- Gursey^  in  Sommersetshirej 
concerning  the  Gift  and  Forms  of  Prayer^  by  J,  M.j  minister  of 
the  Gospel  in  Bridgwater  ; ,by  Miss  Jones. 

Observationes  et  conjecturoe  in  Numismata  qumdam  Antiqua, 
169l1,  by  Mr.  Surtees. 

History  of  the  Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor ^ Cornwall^  parts  1 to  11; 
Out  of  the  Worldj  or  life  in  St.  Kilda^  by  Sir  W.  C.  TREVEiLYAN, 
Bart. 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  and  Museum  of  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire ; Catalogue  of  the  Mayer  Free  Library, 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer, 

The  Parish  of  Ashburton— from  the  Registers,  by 
Mr.  O.  W.  Malet. 

BeWs  British  Quadrupeds;  Lindlefs  Synopsis  of  the  British  . 
Flora,  by  Dr.  Prior. 

A PrimoBval  British  Metropolis,  with  some  notes  on  the  Ancient 
Topography  of  the  South-western  Peninsula  of  Britain,  by  the 
author,  Mr.  Thomas  Kerslake. 

Monograph  of  the  British  Aphides— Btxj  Society,  1875 
(purchased). 

Fourth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts 
(purchased). 

The  Church  Rambler,  a series  of  articles  on  the  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath  (purchased). 

Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vols.  i.  to  xlvii.,  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Maynard. 

Water-colour  drawing  of  two  erratic  boulders  near  Petaurah, 
Gurh-Kemaon,  Himalayah,  by  Capt.  R.  D.  Gibney. 

Portrait  of  Judge  Jeffreys  (engraying)  by  Mr.  Surtees. 

Nine  views  of  Taunton  and  neighbourhood,  in  frames,  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Maynard. 
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View  of  Taunton  Castle,  by  C.  W.  Bampfylde,  1789,  by 
Kev.  J.  Warre. 

Portrait  of  John  Havilland,  by  General  de  Havilland. 

Drawing  of  Huish^s  Old  Almshouses,  Taunton,  by  Mr. 
Jeboult. 

Twenty-five  parchment  documents  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Norris. 

A lot  of  prints  of  Somersetshire  subjects,  by  Mr.  Jno.  Batten. 

Skeletons  of  animals,  birds,  &c.,  by  Miss  Harries. 

Old  brass  spoon,  found  in  Hammet  Street,  Taunton,  by 
Mr.  Handel. 

Four  stone  spear-heads  and  a stone-hammer,  used  also  as  a 
pipe,  found  near  the  sea  coast,  Kaffir  Land,  by  Genl.  Sir  Percy 
Douglas,  Bart. 

Piece  of  gold  quartz,  from  Australia,  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Davey. 

Encaustic  tiles,  keys,  horse  shoes,  from  Keynsham  Abbey, 
by  Mr.  Cox. 

Two  delft  dishes  and  Bristol  delft  plate ; coins  of  Germanicus, 
Nero,  and  Livia,  Mary,  William  and  Mary,  George  HI,  and 
some  tokens,  by  Kev.  I.  S.  Gale. 

Trowel,  found  in  the  old  tower  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Taunton,  and  used  in  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
tower ; photographs  of  the  old  tower  and  sections  showing 
fractures  of  the  walls ; papers  relating  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
tower,  by  Mr.  F.  May. 

Twenty-four  silver  Greek  and  Koman  coins,  by  Mr.  Surtees. 

Cabinet  of  17  drawers,  containing  a fine  collection  of  British 
Lepidoptera,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Kawlinson. 

Three  flint  implements,  found  at  Cissbury,  April,  1876,  by 
Mr.  T.  K.  R.  Steering. 

Section  of  a spruce  fir,  showing  remarkable  eccentricity  of 
growth,  by  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Bristol  delft  plate,  salt-glaze  teapot,  Leeds  plate,  and  butter- 
boat, Liverpool  plate,  English  maiolica  dish  (purchased). 

Spode  tile,  by  Mr.  Parsons. 
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A piece  of  Worcester  ware,  by  Mr.  G.  Wills. 

Skins  of  birds,  by  Mr.  Makshall. 

Piece  of  British  pottery,  dug  up  at  Brenley,  Kent,  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Jones. 

Nine  pieces  of  pottery,  porcelain,  and  glass,  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Maynard. 

Venetian  glass  vase,  by  Mr.  Welman. 

Two  pieces  delft  ware,  by  Mr.  Butland. 

A cross-bow  and  a collection  of  various  Boman  and  other 
remains,  found  at  Stanchester,  Curry  Bivel,  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Munckton. 

Thirty-six  pieces  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  by  Mr.  Walter 
Maynard. 

Bellarmine  or  Grey  Beard,  by  Mr.  Turner. 

Thirteen  bronze  celts,  two  spear  heads,  two  knives,  and  various 
portions  of  ornaments,  &c.,  found  in  the  grounds  of  the  Union 
Workhouse,  Taunton,  by  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

Henry  VIII  groat,  by  Mr.  Franklin. 

Some  engravings  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  and  Wells  Cathedral, 
and  a lot  of  coins,  by  Mrs.  J,  H.  Payne. 


1877. 

Feb.  22nd. 

On  Classic  Life  in  Athens^  by  Mr.  0.  H.  Fox. 

March  14th. 

On  Fungi,  by  Mr.  0.  E.  Bboome. 

March  22nd. 

On  Language  in  its  Lower  Forms,  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
April  17th. 

On  Bamboos  and  other  Tropical  Plants,  by  General  Muxbo,  C.B. 

On  the  English  Names  of  Wild  Flowers  and  Plants,  by  the  Eev.  W. 
Ttjckwell. 


Proceedings 

of  the 

Somersetshire  Archceologieal  and 
Natural  History  Society, 

1876,  Part  IL 
PAPEBS,  ETC. 

^nri^nt  lath 

BY  VICE-ADMIRAL  PAYNTER, 

Mayor  of  Bath. 


rr^HE  early  history  of  this  kingdom  has  been  enveloped  in 
such  a complicated  maze  of  tradition,  fable,  romance,  and 
speculative  thought,  from  the  days  of  the  Venerable  Bede  to 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  that  our  most  eminent  historians, 
writing  at  various  periods  since  on  its  origin,  development,  and 
progress,  were  obliged  to  trust  to  the  miscellaneous  literature  of 
chroniclers  whose  credited  legends,  miscalled  “ British  History,^’ 
although  at  the  time  implicitly  believed,  have  by  a more 
searching  system  of  methodical  investigation  been  completely 
disproved  by  the  palaeographists  of  this  country ; and  as  these 
numerous,  interesting,  but  romancing  documents  are  subjected 
to  the  careful  analysis  of  modern  research  we  are  obliged,  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  to  throw  aside  as  worthless  many  of  the  cherished 
stories  and  traditions  of  the  past  as  uncorroborated  or  prejudiced 
statements,  purporting  to  be  true  records  of  transactions  and 
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motives  at  the  time  they  were  written,  but  which  in  the  hands  of 
our  modern  archivists  are  proved  to  contain  such  erroneous  and 
untrustworthy  accounts  of  past  events  that  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  them  until  they  have  been  sifted  and  winnowed  by 
the  intelligent  research  of  modern  scholarship.  Year  by  year 
some  hallowed  story  or  cherished  fallacy,  some  acts  or  deeds  that 
exercised  a strange  fascination  on  our  youth,  are  ruthlessly 
uprooted  and  abandoned  in  our  schools,  to  make  way  for  the 
plain,  and  often  by  no  means  exalted  facts  which  are  brought  to 
light  by  the  facilities  afforded  to  investigators  to  examine  manu- 
scripts and  memorials  hitherto  buried  in  the  dust  of  ages.  How 
little  we  knew  of  English,  Spanish,  or  Italian  political  and 
religious  life  and  history  until  the  priceless  libraries  of  the 
Escorial,  Salamanca,  V enice,  Florence,  and  other  great  historical 
cities  of  the  middle  ages  were,  by  permission  of  their  respective 
governments,  examined  and  published  by  modern  archivists. 
Have  not  Grote,  Prescott,  Motley,  Macaulay,  and  Froude, 
Niebuhr,  Ranke,  and  Ewald,  the  Guistiniani  and  the  French 
Encyclopaedists,  completely  changed  our  educational  course  of 
history,  both  ancient  and  modern  ? How  many  dark  pages  of 
national  life  have  been  unfolded  to  us  through  the  hitherto  secret 
and  confidential  communications  between  ambassadors  and  their 
respective  courts  ! and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  a noble  reputa- 
tion has  been  cleared  from  unmerited  obloquy  thrown  on  it  by  the 
malice  hatred  and  jealousy  of  contemporary  rivals  and  writers. 
To  secure  to  this  country  the  advantage  of  a critical  and 
exhaustive  investigation  of  historical  and  other  documents  bear- 
ing on  the  social  and  political  life  of  this  country,  which  for 
centuries  past  have  been  deposited  in  the  muniment  chests  of 
ancient  boroughs,  parishes,  chapter  houses,  and  private  collec- 
tions, Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  obtained  a warrant,  under  the 
Royal  Sign  Manual,  the  2nd  April,  1869,  appointing  commis- 
sioners to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  places  in  which  documents 
illustrative  of  history  or  of  general  public  interest,  belonging  to 
public  bodies  or  private  persons  are  deposited,  and  to  consider 
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whether,  with  the  consent  of  the  owners,  means  may  not  be  taken 
to  render  such  documents  available  for  public  reference.  In 
consequence  of  the  painstaking  and  indefatigable  exertions  of 
experts  in  deciphering  ancient  deeds  and  charters  in  the  abbre- 
viated Latin  and  French  of  those  times,  acting  as  inspectors 
under  the  authority  of  this  commission,  a mass  of  evidence 
illustrative  of  the  laws,  customs  and  usages  of  our  forefathers, 
has  been  brought  to  light  and  made  easily  accessible.  This 
commission  has  made  five  reports  to  Parliament  since  the  com- 
mencement of  its  labours,  460  collections  of  manuscripts  have 
been  examined,  and  the  utmost  willingness  has  been  displayed 
on  the  part  of  the  municipalities,  chapters,  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, to  assist  the  service  and  forward  the  objects  of  the  com- 
missioners. Last  year  70  collections  were  examined,  and  50 
reports  prepared.  The  greatest  interest  naturally  centres  in  the 
historical  manuscripts  in  cathedrals,  in  the  libraries  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Universities,  and  in  the  chests  of  old  Corporations, 
especially  when  they  belong  to  newly-discovered  memoranda. 
Several  of  these  old  deeds  date  back  to  the  twelfth  century. 
The  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  been  brought  down  to 
1643.  The  Corporation  of  Rye  possesses  a deed  dated  1390,  and 
a list  of  its  mayors  has  been  restored  to  light  from  1300  to  1380 
in  almost  unbroken  succession.  In  the  Weymouth  and  Melcomb 
Regis  documents  the  names  of  the  mayors  of  the  fourteenth 
century  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  in  a memoir,  dated 
1610,  the  Mayflower  that  carried  the  pilgrim  fathers  to  the 
shores  of  Massachusetts  is  mentioned.  The  Corporation  of 
Sandwich  has  a much  mutilated  certificate  in  Latin  of  the  col- 
lectors of  customs  of  1367,  a forest  charter  of  Edward  I,  and 
a confirmation  of  Magna  Charta,  both  dated  1300,  by  the  same 
Sovereign,  but  without  seal.  The  archives  of  the  Chapter  of 
Canterbury  contain  at  least  5,000  original  manuscripts,  exclusive 
of  the  registers  and  charters,  many  of  which  have  furnished 
materials  for  ancient  chroniclers  and  Church  historians.  Very 
few  private  collections  date  back  earlier  than  the  16th  century. 
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The  Trentham  collection  ranges  from  the  16th  to  the  18th 
century.  The  manuscripts  in  possession  of  Sir  Alexander  Malet 
are  of  great  historical  value,  amongst  them  a volume  of  letters 
written  in  the  12  th  century  from  Pope  Paschal  to  King  Henry, 
Matilda,  Queen  of  England,  and  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ; also  a copy  of  the  sentence  of  Pope  Clement  against 
the  marriage  of  Henry  VHI  and  Anne  Boleyn,  dated  1534. 
Amongst  Mr.  Majendie’s  collection  is  a Bede  Boll,  dated  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  the  answers  of  120  churches  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  the  request  of  the  Prioress  of 
Bellingham  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  predecessor,  Lucy, 
Countess  of  Oxford.  The  specimens  of  writing  in  the  roll  are 
very  valuable  for  palaeographic  studies . Mr.  Strickland^s  papers 
contain  charters  of  the  12th  century  relating  to  estates  held 
by  his  ancestors.  In  fact  all  the  voluminous  papers  collected, 
indexed  and  published  under  the  authority  of  this  Historical 
Commission  are  full  of  information  ranging  from  the  highest 
regions  of  politics — from  the  dethronement,  the  accession,  the 
execution  of  kings  and  nobles,  down  to  the  commonest 
occurrences  of  every-day  life,  and  especially  in  the  letters  and 
correspondence  in  connexion  with  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Boses, 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty  by  William  of  Orange.  One  of  the  inspectors  under 
this  commission,  Mr.  Henry  Biley,  has  lately  visited  Bath  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  access  to  our  municipal  documents,  and 
a resolution  was  passed  by  the  Town  Council  last  month  granting 
permission  to  Mr.  Biley  to  examine  at  his  leisure  the  records  in 
the  Guildhall.  In  May  I had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with 
this  gentleman,  and  at  my  request  he  translated  several  of  the 
oldest  manuscripts,  dating  from  1187  to  1336,  most  beautifully 
written  in  the  Latin  and  French  of  that  period.  Several  of  the 
deeds  and  charters,  with  the  seals  of  English  Sovereigns  and 
other  notables  attached  to  them  by  strings  of  cotton  and  silk, 
and  which  are  kept  in  the  municipal  chest  of  this  ancient  city, 
were  on  Tuesday  exposed  for  the  first  time  to  public  view,  and 
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are  now  on  the  table  before  you,  arranged  by  the  Town  Clerk 
and  his  able  assistant,  Mr.  Watts,  for  your  inspection.  Some  of 
these  parchments  date  from  the  days  of  King  Richard  the  First 
down  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  who  took  a lively  interest  in  her 
loyal  city  of  Aqum  Solis.  The  documents  especially  relating  to 
the  antiquities  of  Bath,  whether  ecclesiastical,  archaeological,  or 
political,  have  been  removed  from  the  Town  Hall  (if  indeed 
they  were  ever  placed  there),  and  those  interested  in  the  earlier 
charters  relating  to  public  monuments,  religious  establishments, 
grants  of  land  and  tenements,  must  search  for  such  deeds  in  the 
libraries  of  our  universities  and  the  record  offices  of  York  and 
Canterbury,  &c.  For  instance,  the  earliest  Bath  grant  known 
was  the  granting  100  villeins  and  their  lands  by  King  Osric,  a 
Saxon  king  or  chieftain  of  the  Hwiccas,  a tribe  inhabiting  Wor- 
cester and  Gloucester,  to  the  Abbess  Britana,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a nunnery  in  Bath,  bearing  date  a.d.  676,  is  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  the  Latin  almost  un- 
intelligible and  part  of  the  meaning  obscure.  In  the  appendix 
to  Britton  and  Warner’s  Histories,  copies  of  all  the  old  charters 
and  deeds  relating  to  Bath  which  are  not  in  the  municipal  library, 
will  be  found,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  libraries  where  the 
originals  are  deposited.  I brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Freeman 
this  grant  of  Osric^s  to  the  Abbess  Britana  in  Warner’s  appendix 
No.  1,  which  he  examined  with  much  interest,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  some  day  the  original  document  will  be  under  the 
critical  eye  and  intellect  of  our  famous  Somerset  historian. 
He  certainly  did  not  appear  to  credit  the  existence  of  so  old 
a piece  of  writing  until  I promised  that  I would  show  him 
the  copy  in  Warner  in  corroboration  of  my  statement,  which 
I did,  with  the  signatures  of  Osric  and  his  friend  ^thelred, 
king  of  Mercia,  and  witnessed  amongst  others  by  the  cele- 
brated Greek  philosopher,  Theodorus,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  signs,  “ I,  Theodorus,  by  grace  of  the  King, 
Archbishop,  witness  and  subscribe,^’  &c.,  and  in  another  docu- 
ment granting  forty  villeins  and  their  lands  in  Slipi  to  the 
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Abbess  Bernguid  for  her  nunnery,  be  signs  himself,  By  the 
grace  of  God,  Archbishop,'”  &c.  These  and  other  grants  of 
lands  and  tenements  to  the  Abbey,  monks,  and  guilds  of  Bath, 
dating  from  Osric^s  grant  to  the  days  of  Bichard  I,  are  not  in 
our  keeping,  but,  as  I said  before,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ecclesiastical  libraries  scattered  over  the  kingdom.  Of  these 
charters  one  of  William  Rufus,  dated  a.d.  1090,  granting  the 
Abbey  of  Bath  to  John  de  Villula,  of  Tours,  Bishop  of  Wells,  is 
an  object  of  considerable  interest  to  antiquarians.  In  this  State 
paper  the  King  styles  himself  King  of  the  English  (Rex 
Anglorum).  It  is  signed  both  with  a cross  and  seal — the  first 
being  an  Anglo-Saxon,  the  latter  an  Anglo-Norman  attestation, 
and  it  is  also  witnessed  and  confirmed  by  some  of  the  most 
renowned  and  highest  ecclesiastics  of  the  period.  Another 
interesting  deed  consigning  grants  of  lands  to  the  Bath  monks 
by  the  same  John  de  Villula,  Bishop  of  Wells,  dated  1106,  and 
which  I believe  is  at  Wells,  is  remarkable  for  the  language  of  a 
Christian  bishop,  “ Whoso  shall  infringe  this  my  gift,  may  the 
curse  of  God  and  all  His  holy  apostles  and  saints  light  upon 
him,  and  through  my  authority  (although  a sinner)  let  him  be* 
accursed  for  ever.’^  I wonder  from  what  part  of  the  discourses 
of  our  Lord  he  borrowed  this  pious  language ; at  all  events  he 
went  in  at  that  early  period  for  the  cumulative  vote  of  censure. 
The  deeds  on  this  table  have  never  been  indexed,  much  less 
published,  and  until  Mr.  Riley  reports  upon  them  they  will  re- 
main unknown  to  the  public.  The  small  piece  of  parchment  I 
hold  in  my  hand  (No.M)  is  a charter  of  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted,  under  his  seal,  granting  to  the  citizens  of  Bath  free 
tolls— in  this  and  other  documents  I read  from  Mr.  Riley^s 
translations.  This  date,  1189,  is  the  first  of  legal  memory, 
and  the  year  in  which  a Mayor  of  London  was  first  elected. 
‘‘  Richard,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Duke  of 
Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  Count  of  Anjou,  to  the  justiciars, 
sheriffs,  barons,  provosts,  ministers,  and  all  other  his  faithful 
subjects  of  the  whole  of  England  and  of  the  ports  of  the  sea, 
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Greeting.  We  do  command  that  the  citizens  of  Bath,  who  are 
of  their  merchant  guild,  shall  have  in  all  things  the  same  acquit- 
tance and  freedom  as  to  all  their  markets,  wheresoever  they 
shall  come  by  land  or  by  water,  of  toll,  of  passage,  of  lestage, 
and  of  all  other  customs  and  demands  and  matters,  as  fully  and 
freely  as  our  citizens  of  Win  ton  of  their  merchant  guild  have, 
and  we  do  forbid  that  anyone  disturb  or  molest  them  hereon,  or 
their  property  on  pain  of  forfeiting  10£.  Witnesses — Hugh  of 
Durham,  Hugh  of  Chester,  and  Hubert  of  Sarum,  bishops  ; 
William,  Marshal;  John  his  brother;  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter. 
Given  at  Dover  by  the  hand  of  William,  bishop-elect  of  Ely, 
our  chancellor,  on  the  7th  day  of  December,  in  the  first  year  of 
our  reign.’^  No.  7 is  a lease  dated  1218,  and  is  remarkable  for 
mentioning  the  situation  of  the  property.  It  speaks  of  a seld 
at  the  south  of  the  stalls  of  Bath,  no  doubt  Stall  street,  as  it  is 
elsewhere  named  the  street  of  stalls.  Perhaps  some  gentleman 
present  would  tell  us  what  a seld  is  ? Know  present  and  to 
come  that  I Henry  Stanold  have  given  and  granted  and  quit 
claimed  for  me  and  my  heirs  for  ever,  to  Robert  Puther  and  his 
heirs,  the  right  which  I had  in  the  seld  to  the  south  of  the  stalls 
of  Bath,  which  belonged  to  Richard  Stanold,  my  father,  and 
Matillis,  my  mother.  The  aforesaid  Robert  Puther  and  his 
heirs  shall  therefore  hold  and  have  the  seld  aforesaid  freely, 
quietly,  wholly,  and  honourably,  without  any  reclamation  and 
claim  of  me  or  my  heirs,  or  such  person  to  whom  he  shall  wish 
to  assign  the  same ; rendering  for  it  each  year  to  the  lords  of 
the  fee,  at  the  feast  of  S.  Michael,  7 pence,  and  at  Hock  Day 
5 pence  for  land-gable  [land  tax]  for  all  service  and  demand. 
And  for  this  my  gift-grant  and  quit-claim  the  said  Robert 
Puther  has  given  me  one  mark  of  silver.  And  I,  Henry  Stanold, 
touching  the  holy  evangelists,  for  me  and  my  heirs  have  sworn 
that  we  will  never  seek  art  or  design  whereby  the  aforesaid 
Robert  Puther  or  his  heirs,  or  any  person  to  whom  he  shall 
wish  to  assign  the  same,  shall  be  eloigned  [removed]  from  the 
seld  aforesaid,  and  that  the  same  may  be  held,  ratified  and 
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established.  I have  corroborated  this  present  charter  with  the 
impression  of  my  seal.  This  grant  and  quit  claim  was  solemnly 
made  in  the  full  hundred  court  of  Bath,  at  the  feast  of  S. 
Nicholas,  in  the  third  year  after  the  death  of  S,  John.  These 
being  witnesses,  Hebas,  Dean  of  Bath,  Bichard  the  chaplain, 
Swein,  Thomas  his  son,  Gervaise,  David  le  Petit,  Henry  Cavvel, 
Hugh  de  Aixtone,  Swein  de  Westone,  Walter  de  Westone, 
John  the  Porter,  Geoffrey  the  Porter,  Bichard  la  Waife  and 
many  others.  Dated  3 Henry  III,  a.d.  1218-19.”  This  and 
all  other  deeds  of  that  period  are  executed  and  attested  by 
numerous  witnesses  at  some  place  of  public  meeting,  a County 
Court,  a Court  of  Leet,  or  of  a Hundred,  for  the  purpose  of 
notoriety,  and  we  find  cum  muliis  aliis  always  subjoined  to  a list 
of  witnesses  ; this  precaution  was  necessary  in  the  feudal  days 
of  violence  to  secure  property  amongst  the  lower  classes,  and 
the  seal  of  the  donor  or  vendor  was  generally  attached— seals 
having  been  introduced  by  Edward  the  Confessor  with  other 
Norman  customs.  No.  8 is  a continuation  of  the  lease  of 
(No.  7)  the  same  property,  by  the  wife  of  Henry  Stanhold, 
which  property  appears  to  have  been  given  up  on  payment  of 
forty-eight  shillings,  provided  the  fee  to  the  lords  of  the  soil 
be  continued.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  name  Sweyne 
constantly  occurs  as  witnesses  to  deeds — in  all  probability 
men  of  Danish  descent.  No.  9 is  the  grant  of  a seld  to  the 
South  of  the  Stalls  of  Bath,  from  Walter,  son  of  Surlow,  to 
Juliana,  daughter  of  William  Springult,  1230,  whieh  was  the 
same  property  he  brought  from  Bobert  Puther,  and  Bobert 
Puther  bought,  in  1218,  from  Matilda  Stanhold.  This  deed  is 
curious,  as  it  mentions  amongst  numerous  witnesses,  John  the 
Porter,  at  that  time  Mayor  of  Bath,  and  therefore  contains 
perhaps  the  earliest  mention  of  a Mayor.  The  device  on  the 
seal  has  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  gem.  No.  16  is  the  sale 
of  a certain  seld,  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  dated 
1256.  This  sale  seems  in  consequence  of  the  vendor  being 
arrested  for  debt.  No.  2 is  a grant  of  Henry  III,  dated  1247. 
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No.  19  is  another  seld,  by  David  le  Petit,  in  1250.  No.  17, 
in  1260,  is  a ^rant  by  Peter  Chamberlain,  of  Sheftebure,  to 
Richard  Donekar,  vicar  of  South-Stoke  of  a yearly  rent  of  12s., 
from  a house  opposite  the  church  of  St.  Mary  de  Stalls.  In  No.  3, 
dated  1280,  the  Mayor  of  Bath,  Henry  the  tailor,  is  mentioned. 
No.  10  is  a Charter  of  Edward  II.  No.  508  is  a deed,  grant  of 
Edward  I,  attested  by  William  de  Valence,  uncle  of  Edward  I, 
to  the  citizens  of  Bath.  A charter  of  Edward  II,  in  the  year 
1313,  granted  full  and  independent  jurisdiction  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  city,  inside  the  walls.  Reference  is  made  there  to  a 
Charter  of  Henry  III,  which  it  is  hoped  Mr.  Riley  will  find. 
As  to  the  size  of  these  papers,  I must  remark  on  “ the  great 
improvement  modern  times  have  produced.  These  small  pieces 
of  parchment  sufficed  to  secure  probably  several  hundred 
acres  of  land.  The  charters  are  also  written  on  one  piece  of 
paper,  the  writing  is  admirable  and  the  durability  of  the  ink 
astonishing.  In  conclusion  I may  mention  that  Mr.  Riley 
will  examine  the  documents  at  his  leisure  in  London,  as  there 
are  some  among  them  probably  of  great  historical  value — 
Mr.  Riley  having  said  himself  that  the  Corporation  possessed 
some  of  the  oldest  documents  he  had  seen.  Those  documents 
will  very  likely  be  published  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  a copy  sent  to  this  city,  which,  if  it  should 
come  during  the  period  of  my  mayoralty,  I shall  have  properly 
printed  and  placed  in  the  library  of  the  municipality.  These 
documents  have  not  been  hitherto  published,  because  they  were 
carefully  guarded  by  some  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Council, 
who  were  perhaps  afraid  that  some  of  the  charters  might  prove 
that  property  now  held  by  the  Corporation  did  not  belong  to  it. 
If  ever  there  was  such  an  argument,  I may  say  that  I am  dead 
against  it,  and  that  even  at  this  late  period  restitution  should  be 
made  to  the  rightful  heirs.  Let  truth  prevail,  and  let  right  be 
done. 


Nenv  Series y Vol.  //.,  1876,  Fart  11. 
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BY  THE  HON.  AND  RIGHT  REV.  WILLIAM  CLIFFORD, 

Bishop  of  Clifton. 


Roman  Koads  form  a very  interesting  portion  of  the  anti- 
quities of  Somerset.  Several  of  them  traversed  the 
county  in  various  directions,  and  (as  might  well  be  supposed) 
they  have  not  failed  to  engage  the  attention  of  archaeologists. 
But  the  subject  has  not  been  exhausted,  and  many  doubts  re- 
main to  be  cleared  up  regarding  these  roads  and  the  stations 
along  their  course.  One  of  them  led  from  Caleva  Atrebatum 
(Silchester)  to  Isca  Silurum  (Caerleon)  passing  through  Bath. 
That  portion  which  lies  between  Silchester  and  Bath  has  been 
carefully  described,  and  its  course  may  be  traced  to  this  day. 
It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  remaining  portion  from  Bath 
to  Caerleon.  The  direction  of  the  road,  the  site  of  the  stations, 
and  the  position  of  the  ferry  across  the  Severn,  are  points  which 
have  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  but  no  decisive  conclusion 
has  hitherto  been  come  to.  The  present  paper  is  an  attempt  to 
settle  the  question  by  a careful  examination  of  the  evidence 
which  may  be  obtained  on  these  points. 

Our  chief  authority  in  the  matter  is  the  Itinerarium  An- 
tunini,”  a document  which  (in  its  main  features)  is  considered 
by  Professor  Nibby  to  belong  truly,  as  its  name  implies,  to  the 
time  of  the  Antonines,  and  which  contains  a catalogue  of  the 
military  roads  throughout  the  Boman  eoipire,  with  the  names  of 
the  stations,  and  the  distance  in  miles  between  them.  Many 
other  roads  existed  in  Britain,  both  for  commerce  and  for 
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social  intercourse,  but  those  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  were 
military  roads  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  the  legions 
by  which  Rome  held  her  sway  over  her  vast  empire. 

The  road  from  Silchester  to  Caerleon  formed  the  direct  line 
of  military  communication  between  Isca  Silurum  and  Caleva 
Atrebatum.  Isca  was  the  most  important  station  of  the  second 
legion,  surnamed  Augusta,  which  was  charged  with  the  defence 
of  the  south  and  western  portion  of  Britain,  whilst  Silchester 
was  the  central  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  Roman 
towns  in  the  south  of  Britain.  It  is  with  the  portion  of  this  road 
leading  from  Bath  to  Caerleon  that  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

The  stations  in  the  Itinerary  are  thus  enumerated.  Ab  Isca  : 
Venta  Silurum,  m.p.  viiii.,  Abone,  m.p.  viiii.,  Trajectus,  m.p.  viiii., 
Aquis  Solis,  m.p.  vi.  Here  then  we  find  it  stated  that  the  dis- 
tance by  this  road  from  Isca  (Caerleon)  to  Bath  was  thirty-three 
miles,  and  that  along  the  road  were  three  stations,  distant  nine 
miles  from  each  other,  the  last  station  being  six  miles  from  Bath. 

The  method  hitherto  adopted  by  those  who  have  sought  to 
verify  these  statements  does  not  appear  fair  towards  the  writer 
of  the  Itinerary.  Instead  of  first  taking  the  facts  as  he  states 
them  and  comparing  them  with  existing  localities,  it  has  been 
usual  to  make  at  the  outset  various  assumptions.  First,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  name  of  the  station  Trajectus  (Passage)  must 
bear  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  Severn,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  further  assumed  that,  by  an  error  of  transcribers,  the  two 
stations  Trajectus  and  Abone  have  been  transposed,  so  that  the 
station  six  miles  from  Bath  (the  camp  at  Bitton)  should  be  called 
Abone,  and  the  name  of  Trajectus  be  given  to  the  next  station, 
at  the  spot  where  the  Severn  had  to  be  crossed.  Here,  again,  a 
third  assumption  is  made  regarding  this  spot.  Some  say  it  was 
Aust  (the  Old  Passage),  others  prefer  Sea  Mills,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Avon.  But  Aust  is  fourteen  miles  from  Bitton,  whereas 
the  distance  between  the  two  Roman  stations  is  marked  as  only 
nine  miles.  Sea  Mills,  on  the  other  hand,  is  distant  about  nine 
miles  from  Bitton,  but  it  is  distant  full  twelve  miles  from  Caer- 
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■went  (Yenta  Silurum)  the  next  station,  whereas  the  distance 
according  the  Itinerary  was  only  nine.  In  order  to  meet  this 
difficulty  recourse  has  to  be  made  to  a fourth  assumption,  viz., 
that  the  numerals  in  our  copies  of  the  Itinerar}^  are  corrupted, 
and  so  the  distances  are  wrongly  stated.  A further  attempt  is 
made  to  overcome  these  difficulties  by  appealing  to  the  authority 
of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  who  introduces  an  additional  station 
^^Ad  Sabrinam,^'’  which  is  not  in  the  Itineraiy  of  Antonine. 
There  is  now  little  doubt  that  the  work  ascribed  to  Richard  of 
Cirencester  is  a forgery.  But,  moreover,  as  this  author  places 
his  station,  “ Ad  Sabrinam,”  only  six  miles  from  Bitton,  adding, 
however,  that  “ hence  the  passage  is  made  across  to  Britannia 
Secunda^’  (Wales)  to  a place  called  Statio  Trajecta,  three  miles 
from  Ad  Sabrinam"’'’  and  eight  from  Venta  Silurum,  or  (Caer- 
went),  and  as  all  this  is  irreconcilable  with  the  actual  distances 
between  Bitton,  the  Severn,  and  Caerleon,  the  intrusion  of  this 
writer  adds  to  the  confusion  instead  of  removing  the  difficulty. 
It  will  be  seen  that  when  all  these  “ assumptions  have  been 
made,  very  little  remains  of  the  original  statement  laid  down 
in  the  Itinerary.  Still,  for  all  this,  the  one  object  which  alone 
could  justify  these  arbitrary  changes,  viz.,  the  harmonising  of 
the  account  given  in  the  Itineraiy  with  existing  localities,  is  not 
attained.  A learned  writer,  after  laying  these  different  assump- 
tions before  his  readers,  sums  up  in  these  words  : Where 
numerals  are  corrupted,  and  the  very  ruins  and  vestiges  of 
former  roads  have  disappeared  precise  confirmation  is  hopeless.’^ 
Now,  it  is  this  method  which  I say  is  so  unfair  toward  the  writer 
of  the  Itinerary.  A\  hat  right  have  we  to  begin  hj  assuming  that 
his  statements  are  false?  It  may  he  that  stations  have  been  omitted 
or  transposed,  that  numerals  have  been  corrupted  or  names  mis- 
spelt. All  this  may  be;  but  it  has  to  be  proved,  not  to  be  assumed. 
Why  should  we  make  assumptions  of  any  kind,  at  all  events  till 
we  have  tested  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  Itinerary  ? 
The  only  right  course  to  pursue  in  an  inquiry  of  this  sort,  is  to 
take  the  Old  Roman’s  story  as  we  find  it,  to  follow  him  as  our 
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guide,  step  by  step,  and  at  each  spot  to  examine  what  evidence 
we  can  find  either  in  support  of,  or  in  contradiction  to,  his  state- 
ments. If  we  do  this  we  shall,  I think,  not  only  find  that  he  is 
right,  but  we  shall  also  find  many  interesting  facts  in  confirma- 
tion of  what  he  says.  First,  then,  he  informs  us  that  on  leaving 
Isca  Silurum  after  a march  of  nine  miles  we  reach  Venta  Silurum. 
As  no  doubt  exists  about  Isca  being  Caerleon,  so  neither  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  Venta  is  Caer-Went.  The  distance  is 
correctly  stated  ; the  origin  of  the  name  is  obvious,  and  the 
remains  that  have  been  discovered  there  mark  it  as  a Roman 
station.  I will  only  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  this  station 
(the  one  at  which  the  troops  would  halt  prior  to  crossing  the 
Severn)  was  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  the  river.  This 
is  no  more  ^than  what  we  should  expect.  For  what  Roman 
general  with  a view  either  to  the  comfort  or  safety  of  his  troops, 
would  choose  the  low  banks  of  the  Severn,  subject  as  they  are 
to  the  action  of  the  tide,  as  a place  of  encampment,  in  preference 
to  high  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  ? This  observation  will 
naturally  lead  us  to  suspect  that  a similar  precaution  was  observed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  so  predispose  us  to  look 
for  the  next  station,  not  in  the  low  marshes  but  on  the  adjoining 
heights.  Our  Roman  guide  now  tells  us  that  on  leaving  Caer- 
went  in  the  direction  of  Bath  we  shall  find  the  next  station,  Abone, 
at  the  distance  of  nine  miles.  As  Caerwent  is  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  Severn,  we  have  to  find,  first,  the  point  of  em- 
barcation  on  the  Welsh  side  of  the  river;  secondly,  the  landing 
place  on  the  English  side  ; and,  thirdly,  the  site  of  the  station 
itself.  Now,  the  whole  distance  from  Caerwent  to  Bath,  as  the 
crow  flies,  is  close  upon  twenty-three  miles,  and  as  our  guide  says 
that  the  whole  distance  by  road  was  only  twenty-four,  it  follows 
that  the  road  must  have  been  a very  direct  one,  as  Roman  roads 
usually  were.  In  seeking,  therefore,  either  for  landing  places  or 
for  stations  we  cannot  deviate  far  from  the  straight  line.  Three 
miles  distant  from  Caer-went,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn, 
may  be  seen  the  remains  of  a Roman  entrenchment  known  as 
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Slid  brook  Camp.  This,  I think,  may  well  be  taken  to  mark  the 
site  of  embarcation^  which  would  naturally  be  protected  by 
military  works,  though  (as  I have  already  remarked)  the  Romans 
would  not  choose  such  a spot  as  a station  for  their  troops.  If 
we  could  but  discover  works  of  a similar  character  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  we  might  be  sure  of  our  route.  But 
the  action  of  the  tide,  which  is  now  only  kept  oflP  by  artificial 
embankments  from  flooding  the  low  land  on  the  left  bank,  has 
destroyed  all  such  works,  if  they  ever  existed.  Even  on  the 
Welsh  side  the  tide  has  not  been  inactive.  Only  one  half  of 
Sudbrook  camp  remains,  the  other  half  has  been  carried  away 
by  the  Severn.  We  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  other 
means  for  finding  the  landing  place  and  station  we  are  in  search 
of.  Two  places  have  been  suggested  for  the  Roman  station, 
Aust,  near  Old  Passage,  and  Sea  Mills,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Avon.  Both  of  these  are  too  far  out  of  the  direct  line,  and 
therefore  would  lengthen  the  journey  between  Caerwent  and 
Bath  beyond  the  twenty-four  miles  allowed  in  the  Itinerary. 
Moreover,  Aust  is  too  near  Caerwent  (six  miles  instead  of  nine), 
and  too  far  from  Bitton  (fourteen  miles  instead  of  nine),  to 
agree  with  the  Itinerary.  Add  to  this  that  the  passage  across 
from  Aust  to  Sudbrook  camp  would  be  a very  inconvenient  one, 
as  regards  tide  and  rocks.  And  if  we  take  the  passage  from 
Aust  to  Beachley,  called  the  Old  Passage,  the  troops  after 
crossing  the  Severn  would  still  find  themselves  cut  off  from  Caer- 
went by  the  river  Wye,  and  would  have  to  march  a long  way 
up  that  river  before  they  could  ford  it.  Sea  Mills  in  like  manner 
is  too  far  out  of  the  direct  line,  and  while  it  is  at  the  right 
distance  from  Bitton  (nine  miles),  it  is  too  far  from  Caer-went 
(twelve  miles  by  water  instead  of  nine).  Moreover,  a little 
reflection  will  show  that  Sea  Mills,'’^  however  suitable  for  a 
harbour,  can  never  have  been  the  starting  point  of  a ferry  to  a 
point  up  the  Severn.  The  tide,  which  would  carry  the  boats 
down  the  Avon,  would  prevent  their  ascending  the  Severn.  If 
boats  went  across  the  Severn  from  Sea  Mills  to  Caerleon,  they 
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would  have  gone  down  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  Newport, 
not  up  the  river  towards  Caer-went.  Therefore,  the  landing 
place  on  the  English  shore  cannot  have  been  either  at  Sea  Mills, 
or  at  Aust.  Nor  can  either  of  these  places  represent  the 
station  of  Abone,  according  to  the  Itinerary.  We  must  turn 
our  attention  elsewhere.  If,  starting  from  Sudbrook  Camp, 
which  is  not  three  miles  distant  from  Caer-went,  we  measure  six 
miles  in  the  direction  of  Bath,  we  find  ourselves  at  Henbury,  on 
the  heights  about  two  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn, 
nine  miles  from  Caer-went,  and  nine  from  Bitton,  the  exact 
distance  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary.  The  village  has  a Saxon 
name,  signifying  the  high  camp,  or  the  enclosure,  or  town  on 
the  hill.  This  name  is  applied  to  several  ancient  Roman  camps 
in  various  parts  of  England  ; Henbury-fort  is  the  name  of  one 
such  encampment  near  Honiton,  in  Devonshire  ; and  Hean-byrig 
(Hanbury),  in  Huntingdonshire,  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  (675).  At  Blaise  Castle  close  to  our  Henbury  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  entrenchment,  a plan  and  description 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  SeyeEs  History  of  Bristol.  Here 
Roman  coins  have  been  found  : one  bearing  the  date  Aurelianus 
Cos.  Ill,”  i.e.  A.D.  275.  A straight  road  leads  from  Henbury 
to  the  Severn.  The  river  here  is  wide  but  free  from  rocks,  and 
its  course  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  Ordnance  Map)  is  favourable 
to  boats  crossing  thence  to  Sudbrook  Camp,  with  the  aid  of  the 
tide.  The  road  is  called  in  the  Ordnance  Map  Chittening 
Street  and  Street  ” (via  Strata,  Paved  way)  is  commonly 
used  in  Saxon  to  indicate  a Roman  road.  It  is  also  remarkable 
that  in  an  old  map  of  King’s  Forest  near  Bristol,  dated  1610, 
in  the  possession  of  H.  S.  Wasborough,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  a road 
is  indicated  in  the  opposite  direction  in  a line  between  Henbury 
and  Bitton,  and  it  is  described  “ Auguste  Causeway.”  This 
name  is  not  improbably  derived  from  the  “ Legio  II.  Augusta,” 
whose  chief  station  at  Caerleon  was  approached  by  this  road 
from  Bath  through  Henbury.  The  Roman  military  roads  were 
sometimes  constructed  by  the  legionaries  themselves.  As  re- 
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gards  the  name  of  Abone  given  to  this  station,  which  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  Kiver  Abone  (the  Avon),  I may  remark 
(following  the  guidance  of  M.  Violet4e-Duc  in  his  interesting 
book  The  Annals  of  a Fortress)  that  when  the  Romans  occupied 
the  British  fort  on  the  hill  the  inhabitants  would  be  forced  to 
leave  it,  and  they  would  naturally  choose  for  their  new  residence 
a spot  in  the  valley  below  the  fort  by  the  river,  such  as  Sea- Mills. 
This  became  the  town  of  Abone,  the  old  fort  became  the  Roman 
station  and  was  called  after  the  town  the  station  of  Abone, 
Since,  therefore,  by  following  our  Roman  guide  we  find  that  at 
the  exact  distance  which  he  mentions,  viz.,  nine  miles  from  Caer- 
went,  and  nine  from  Bit  ton,  there  exist  to  this  day  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  encampment,  that  the  spot  is  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn  as  Caerwent  is  from 
the  right  bank,  that  the  road  leading  from  it  in  either  direc- 
tion bears  a Roman  name,  that  it  lies  in  almost  a direct  line 
between  Caerwent  and  Bath,  that  the  passage  of  the  Severn  is 
here  very  convenient  as  regards  the  use  of  the  tide,  and  that  the 
position  of  the  camp  justly  entitles  it  to  be  called  “ Abone^”  or 
the  station  at  Avon-town  ; why  should  we  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
what  our  guide  tells  us  ? Henbury,  or  the  camp  at  Blaize 
Castle,  correctly  answers  to  what  he  designates  as  the  station 
Abone.  The  next  station  which  he  speaks  of  is  Trajectus,  nine 
miles  from  Abone,  and  six  from  Bath.  This  was  doubtless 
Bitton,  where  the  vestiges  of  a Roman  camp  are  still  visible. 
The  only  objection  raised  is  with  regard  to  its  name.  Why 
should  it  be  called  Trajectus,  when  the  passage  of  the  river 
Avon  at  that  point  could  be  effected  by  an  ordinary  bridge  ? In 
answer  to  this  objection  I would,  in  the  first  place,  simply  point 
to  the  two  places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bitton,  called 
respectively  Salt-ford  and  Swine-ford.  The  Britons  were  not 
famed  for  bridges,  but  Tacitus  remarks  how  daring  they  were  in 
the  use  of  fords,  whether  across  marshes  or  rivers.  Not  being 
encumbered  by  superfluous  clothing,  they  often  used  as  fords 
places  where  only  their  head  and  shoulders  reached  above  the 
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waters.  Since,  then,  the  names  of  Saltford  and  Swineford  show 
that  formerly  the  Avon  was  forded  near  this  spot,  why  should 
we  hesitate  to  believe  that  even  before  the  occupation  of  the 
Romans,  the  British  town  or  village  here  was  known  by  the  name 
of  The  Ford,  which  the  Romans  on  occupying  it  translated 
Trajectus  ? But  I think  we  have  still  more  direct  evidence  to 
show  that  such  was  really  the  case.  Some  five  miles  S.W.  of 
the  Avon,  up  the  valley  of  the  river  Chew,  near  Pensford,  is  the 
well-known  Druidical  circle  of  Stanton  Drew.  Some  two  miles 
from  Bitton,  north  of  the  Avon,  up  the  Golden  Valley,  are  also 
to  be  found  some  Druidical  stones.  Now,  whatever  be  the 
explanations  of  these  ancient  monuments,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  they  mark  localities  where  the  Britons  either  resided, 
or  assembled  for  religious  or  political  purposes.  They  were 
resorted  to  as  places  of  importance,  and  we  cannot  imagine 
that  two  such  places  existed  at  so  short  a distance  from  each 
other  (only  eight  or  nine  miles)  without  being  connected  by  a 
road,  or  by  some  path  or  track.  Such  path,  track,  or  road, 
would  naturally  cross  the  river  Avon  at  this  spot ; here,  then, 
in  days  prior  to  the  Roman  Conquest,  must  have  been  the  British 
ford— perhaps  a boat  was  kept  here— -and  a hamlet  would  be  sure 
to  grow  up  at  a spot  so  frequently  resorted  to.  It  was  called 
the  Ford,  or  the  Passage,  and  the  Romans,  when  they  occupied 
the  spot,  translated  it  into  their  own  language,  Trajectus. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  appear,  that  so  far  from  the 
description  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  this  Roman  road  through 
Bath  being  corrupted  and  full  of  diflSculties,’^  the  difficulties 
only  commence  when  we  begin  to  substitute  our  own  assumptions 
for  the  express  statements  of  the  Roman  author.  If  we  take 
his  facts  as  he  states  them,  and  simply  follow  his  guidance,  we 
find  not  only  that  his  statements  are  free  from  all  improbability 
and  contradiction,  but  that  their  accuracy  is  attested,  and  the 
places  he  mentions  may  be  identified  even  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  centuries,  by  monuments  and  names  which  still  exist. 
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BY  THE  REV.  H.  M.  SCARTH,  M.A., 
Prebendary  of  Wells, 


"ITT  will  be  remembered  by  some  here  present  that  when  the 
Somerset  Arch  geological  and  Natural  History  Society  met 
in  Bath,  21st  September,  1852,  the  fourth  year  after  its  foun- 
dation, I had  the  honour  to  give  a brief  account  of  the  Homan 
remains  that  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution.  The  paper  read  on  that  occasion  was 
published  in  the  Proceedings,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the 
subject  led  to  the  expansion  of  it  into  a quarto  volume  published 
twelve  years  afterwards  (1864).  Twelve  years  have  since 
elapsed,  and  in  the  course  of  those  years  something  has  been 
added  to  the  information  then  brought  together.  I purpose 
therefore  now  to  supply  a notice  of  what  has  been  acquired  ; 
but  this  notice  must  necessarily  be  brief,  and  can  only  indicate 
what  may  be  done  by  careful  observation  and  collection  and 
preservation  of  remains  when  found,  and  may  serve  to  show 
how  necessary  it  is  to  note  down  every  remnant  of  antiquity 
which  may  come  to  light.  If  another  edition  of  Aquce  Solis 
were  put  forth,  it  would  contain  much  matter  that  has  ac- 
cumulated, and  rectify  some  errors  which  in  years  past  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid. 

The  study  of  Roman  remains,  and  especially  of  inscriptions, 
has  within  the  last  fifteen  years  received  increased  attention, 
and  a great  impetus  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Me  Caufs  Britajino- Roman  Inscriptions,  with  critical  Notes^  in 
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1863,  in  which  Somersetshire  inscriptions  form  an  important  part; 
and  by  the  publication  of  Bruce^s  Lapidarium  Septentrionale,  or 
inscriptions  found  on  the  line  of  the  great  northern  barrier,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  But  the  chiefest  and  most  im- 
portant work  is  due  to  German  industry,  and  that  is  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum^  put  forth  by 
the  Academy  of  Letters  at  Berlin.  This  volume  contains  all 
the  inscriptions  found  in  Britain  brought  together  and  edited 
by  Prof.  Hiibner,  under  the  title  Inscriptiones  Britannice  Latince} 
In  this  very  scholarlike  work  Bath  has  received  due  attention, 
and  the  readings  of  the  inscriptions  are  very  accurately  given, 
while  the  comments  upon  them  are  exceedingly  valuable. 
Prof.  Hiibner  has  paid  two  visits  to  England,  and  the  Koman 
remains  of  Bath  were  on  one  occasion  very  carefully  examined, 
when  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  him, 
and  have  since  been  in  frequent  communication.  He  has  availed 
himself  of  all  the  authorities  who  have  written  on  British  Roman 
remains,  consulting  them  with  great  care,  always  acknowledging 
their  use  and  pointing  out  wherever  they  have  fallen  into  any 
error. 

The  first  subject  to  be  noticed  is  the  ancient  name  of  Roman 
Bath,  which  has  always  been  a fruitful  subject  of  discussion. 
Is  it  Aquce  Solis  or  Aquce  Suits  ? Prof.  Hiibner  decides  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  altars  bearing  inscriptions 
to  the  Dea  Sul^  but  acknowledges  that  there  is  good  authority 
for  AqucB  Solis. To  myself  it  appears  a point  very  difficult  of 
solution,  for  Sul  in  the  ancient  Gaulish  language  seems  to  have 
been  synonymous  with  Sol.  Sul  was  the  Eye  of  the  World,  the 
universal  Soul,  or  Soul  of  the  universe.  Our  word  soul  ” is 
from  the  Saxon,  but  in  some  of  the  cognate  languages  it  ap- 
proaches very  near  the  word  Sul.  The  word  soul  expresses 
inward  illumination,  and,  if  you  note,  Sul  is  connected  with 
Minerva  on  two  of  the  Bath  altars.  Minerva,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  is  coupled  with  Sul,  the  goddess  of  illuminationo 
(1).  Berlin,  1873,  Reimer.  (2),  See  Ins.  Brit.  Lat.^  p.  24. 
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Leaving  however  our  hearers  to  select  whichever  name  they 
would  like,  I pass  on  to  a point  of  not  less  importance,  the  rank 
held  by  Bath  among  the  Eoman  cities  of  Britain.  Aquae  Solis, 
or  Aquae  Sulis,  is  distinguished  from  another  AqucB,  the  position 
of  which  though  generally  believed  to  be  Buxton,  in  Derbyshire, 
has  only  lately  been  confirmed  by  lapidary  evidence.  Some 
years  ago  (1862)  a Roman Miliaria, or  milestone,  was  dis- 
covered in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Buxton.  This 
gives  the  name  of  one  of  the  Roman  stations  mentioned  by  the 
chorographer,  Ravennas,  as  the  next  to  “ Aquae,^’  and  at  the 
same  time  the  distance  between  the  two  places  is  given,  and  so 
we  are  enabled  to  fix  the  position  of  Aquae at  Buxton,  where 
the  remains  of  Roman  baths  have  been  found  We  have 
therefore  the  remains  of  two  watering  places,  famous  in  Roman 
as  well  as  in  modern  times,  “ Aquae^’  and  “ Aquae  Solis  or 
Sulis,  but  our  Somersetshire  city  appears  to  have  been  most 
famous  according  to  the  account  of  Solinus,  and  judging  from 
the  remains  that  still  exist.  Indeed  if  I may  quote  the  words 
of  Prof.  Hiibner — “ Omnis  vero  regio  ilia  vestigiis  vitae  Roman£e 
abundat:  ut  appareat  ioca  etiam  hodie  amaenitate  caeli  non 
minus  quam  aquarum  salubritate  clara  inde  ab  initiis  dominationis 
Romanae  precipue  culta  esse.” 

I hope  this  testimony  of  a German  to  the  charm  of  the  climate 
of  Bath,  as  well  as  to  the  springs  and  the  Roman  remains,  will 
have  due  weight  with  some  who  dwell  here  and  who,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  little  regard  the  privileges  of  place,  country,  or  clime ! 
We  see  that  Prof.  Hiibner  regards  the  antiquities  found  in  Bath 
for  the  most  part  as  of  early  date,  and  this  is  eertainly  borne  out 
by  the  discovery  of  the  ‘‘Lamina”  and  pigs  of  Roman  lead, 
bearing  the  Imperial  stamp,  in  the  district  of  Mendip.  One  as 
early  as  a.d.  44-48,  found  at  Blagdon;  two  more  of  the  time  of 
Vespasian  (a.d.  69-78),  found  at  Charterhouse;  and  others  of 
the  time  of  the  Antonines. 

From  the  coming  of  Vespasian  into  this  island,  in  the  time  of 
(3).  See  Archeological  Journal^  vol.  xxxiii , p.  54). 
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the  Emperor  Claudius,  to  the  end  of  the  second  century,  we  may 
probably  date  the  chief  remains  found  in  this  city.  Yet  Bath 
itself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a military  station.  There 
was  a military  station  at  Combe  Down,  as  the  inscription  found 
there  in  1854  clearly  proves,^  but  Bath  itself  was  a place  of 
resort  for  recovery  of  health  in  Roman  times  as  well  as  at  present. 
Prof.  Hiibner  observes  : — “ Milites  ex  universa  provincia  hue 
convenisse  valetudinis  recuperandm  causa  consentaneum  est ; 
unde  non  mirabimur  titulos  aut  votivos  aut  sepulcrales  hie 
repertos  esse  legionariorum,  legionis  II  adjutricis,  II  Augustm, 
VI  Victricis,  XX  Valerim  Victricis,  item  equitis  Hispani  in 
ala  Vettoniana  militantis.^^  We  have  evidence  of  soldiers  of 
four  legions  coming  hither,  and  of  Spanish  cavalry,  but  we  have 
a total  absence  of  Roman  tile  or  brick  bearing  the  stamp  of  any 
legion.  These  remains  are  abundant  at  Caerleon,  Chester, 
York,  and  elsewhere,  and  would  have  been  found  in  Bath  had 
there  been  any  stationary  camp.  There  are  no  traces  either  of 
a Roman  municipality,  the  decurion  or  magistrate  whose  monu- 
ment was  found  here  belonged  to  Glocester  (Colonia  Glevum), 
not  to  Bath. 

The  discovery  in  1 854  of  the  inscribed  stone  at  Combe  Down,® 
established  the  fact  that  “ Principia  or  Roman  officers 
quarters  were  situated  there,  and  the  remains  since  found  of 
columns,  coins,  pottery,  and  glass,  shew  that  dwellings  existed 
there.  Though  no  traces  of  a fortified  camp  have  been  found, 
yet  such  may  have  been  obliterated  by  quarrying,  as  all  the 
ground  around  has  been  much  disturbed,  ani  a large  portion  of 
land  built  upon.  There  are  some  traces  of  a fortified  camp  on 
Brerewyck  Hill,  near  where  the  Foss  Road  entered  Bath  ; but 
here  also  the  operation  of  quarrying  renders  it  very  difficult  to 
trace  the  entrenchments. 

The  sculptures  once  seen  in  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city, 
but  now  lost,  which  are  recorded  by  Leland,  and  drawn  and 

(4).  See  Proc.  Som.  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  vol.,  1854,  p.  138. 

(5).  See  Proc.  of  Som.  Arch.  Soc..,  1854,  p.  135. 
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published  by  Doctor  Guidott,®  have  been  recently  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  of  drawings  also  made  of  them  by  Dingley, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  whose  MS.  has  been  published  by 
the  Camden  Society  (1867). 

There  is  an  additional  sculpture  given  in  Dingley^s  MS.  of  a 
figure  bearing  a palm  branch  in  the  right  hand  and  a wand  in 
the  left.^ 

The  authority  for  these  sculptures  has  sometimes  been  doubted, 
on  account  of  the  representations  given  in  Guidott’s  work  being 
somewhat  un-Koman.  In  the  pen-and-ink  sketches  made  by 
Dingley  the  Roman  characteristics  are  better  preserved,  and  no 
doubt  is  left  of  the  authenticity  of  the  sculptures. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  all  these  stones  have  perished. 
They  had  been  built  into  the  mediaeval  walls,  as  relics  of  a 
power  that  had  passed  away,  but  alas,  in  the  removal  of  the 
walls  in  later  times  no  care  was  taken  to  preserve  them.  In 
the  autumn  of  1867,  and  spring  of  1868,  the  old  White  Hart 
Hotel  was  removed,  to  give  place  to  the  present  Pump  Room 
Hotel.  In  digging  out  the  foundations,  Roman  remains  were 
found  at  a depth  of  16  feet,  nearly  opposite  the  Pump  Room, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Stall  Street  was  found  a basement 
of  concrete,  24  feet  3 inches  east  and  west,  by  20  feet  3 inches 
north  and  south.  Attached  to  this  were  large  stones  laid  as  a 
foundation.  At  a distance  of  15  feet  west  the  foundations  of 
walls  were  laid  bare,  and  39  feet  still  further  west  foundations  of 
other  walls.  These  seem  to  have  formed  an  ambulatory  or 
covered  walk  round  the  building,  the  two  lines  of  parallel  wall 
being  10  feet  6 inches  apart.  The  entire  width  of  the  court  in 
which  this  building  had  stood  was  112  feet,  but  the  foundations 
of  wall  15  feet  from  the  mass  of  concrete  seemed  to  shew  that  it 
had  been  suiTounded  by  a portico  or  colonnade.  Happily,  an 
accurate  plan  of  these  remains  was  made,  and  notes  taken  by 
Mr.  Irvine,  and  an  account  sent  to  the  Archaeological  Journal 

(6).  A.D.  1676. 

(7).  See  Dingley’s  History  from  MarhUy  a.d.  1680. 
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{5th  March,  1868).  Many  interesting  remains  were  found  above 
these  foundations,  especially  a fine  piece  of  embossed  glass, 
several  coins,  and  some  portions  of  sheet  window  glass.  This  is 
found  in  abundance  all  over  the  ancient  city,  when  the  Roman 
level  is  reached.*  The  removal  of  the  old  White  Hart  led  to 
the  confirmation  of  an  idea  which  had  been  current  previously, 
that  after  the  Roman  evacuation  of  the  city  it  had  been 
abandoned,  and  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  The  site  was  found  to 
be  covered  up  with  mud,  vegetable  remains,  and  drift  wood, 
the  deposit  being  in  places  almost  converted  into  peat.  This  is 
the  description  of  Mr.  Moore,  who  carefully  examined  the  site 
during  the  process  of  clearing  away  the  foundations  for  the  new 
Pump  Room  Hotel.  Mr.  Earle,  in  Vol.  II  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Bath  Field  Cluh^  has  given  a very  interesting  paper  on 
“ An  Ancient  Saxon  Poem  on  a City  in  Ruins,^^  supposed  to  be 
Bath,  (read  15th  March,  1871).  This  poem  is  from  an  old 
Saxon  book  preserved  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Exeter.  The 
description  well  applies  to  Bath,  and  can  indeed  apply  to  no 
other  place  ; and  this  is  a confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  city  was  probably  abandoned  for  a century  or  more  after 
the  battle  of  Dyrham,  a.d.  577.^ 

We  are,  many  of  us,  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Samuel 
Lysons,  published  in  1802,  containing  drawings  of  the  chief 
Roman  remains  found  in  Bath,  and  entitled  Remains  of  Two 
Temples  and  other  Antiquities  discovered  at  Bath.  He  has  at- 
tempted the  restoration  of  two  temples  from  the  fragments 
preserved.  Since  the  time  of  this  publication  others  have  come 
to  light,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  Mr.  Irvine,  who  was  some  time 
resident  in  Bath  (having  the  oversight  of  works  needful  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Abbey  Church),  has  given  a more  detailed 
restoration  of  the  Roman  temple  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Archaeological  Association  for  the  year  1873,  p.  379,  He  has 

(8) .  See  notes  by  Mr.  Irvine  on  the  remains  of  the  Eoman  Temple  and 
Entrance  Hall  to  the  Eoman  Baths  found  at  Bath  in  1790,  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Association,  1874. 

(9) ,  See  Proc.  of  Bath  Nat.  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Field  Club,  vol.  ii,  No.  3,  p.  259. 
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with  great  care  and  diligence  succeeded  in  giving  to  every 
fragment  its  proper  place,  and  has  made  two  architectural 
drawings,  of  the  temple  and  another  building,  in  their 
original  condition.  We  have  the  pediment,  the  frieze,  the  en- 
tablature, and  the  columns,  all  reproduced  to  scale,  and  the 
places  assigned  to  the  sculptures,  still  extant  ; also  he  has  found 
out  the  probable  position  of  the  stone  containing  the  sculptures 
of  Hercules  and  Bacchus.  He  supposes  that  the  building,  called 
by  Mr.  Lysons  the  smaller  temple,  was  the  entrance  to  the 
Roman  baths  ; and  in  the  proposed  frontage  which  he  gives  he 
finds  the  true  position  for  the  sculptures  of  the  “ four  seasons,^’ 
and  also  for  the  inscription,  the  fragments  of  which  are  placed  in 
the  passage  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  together 
with  the  conjectural  restoration.  This  building,’’’  he  says,  “was 
erected  probably  later  than  the  Temple,^’  and  was  part  of  the 
Roman  baths,  &c.,  and  he  has  computed  the  area  covered  by 
them  at  a length  of  500  feet  by  a depth  of  100. 

I need  not  say  how  much  the  labours  of  Mr.  Irvine  have 
tended  to  elucidate  the  Roman  vestiges  still  remaining  in  Bath. 

I have  mentioned  the  inscription  in  the  passage  of  the  Institution, 
which  has  called  forth  the  learning  of  eminent  men  in  con- 
jecturally  filling  up  the  missing  spaces.  Mr.  Lysons  gives  a 
conjectural  restoration  (p.  5),  and  for  further  conjectures  I would 
refer  to  Aquce  Solis  (p.  20).  Prof.  Hubner  is  the  last  authority 
who  has  put  forth  an  opinion,  and  his  conjectural  restoration  is 
well  worth  our  attention.  He  says,  “In  Bath  anno  1790  in 
Stall  Street  detectae  sunt  reliquiae  templi  operis  tectonici  optimi, 
quae  servantur  in  Musaeo.  Litterae  sunt  optimae  et  alte  incisae, 
seculi  puto  secundi.”  He  would  read  it — 

C.  jPEOTACIvI  s.libo,  ti.c  ^^AVDIVS.  LIGVe|  sacer  (dotes)* 
DE^AE.SVLISM ) inerv  AE.  NIMIA.VETVST^  ate  conlapsumf 
/ 

* restitute  c OLEGO.  LONGA.  SERIA\^ annorum  abolito  aedem 
t sua  pec  VNIA.  EEEICI.  ETREPINGIC"^  arunt  idemque. 
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He  supposes  the  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Sul-Minerva  to  be 
the  work  of  two  priests  of  that  goddess. 

If  this  restoration  of  the  temple  was  carried  out  in  the  second 
century,  as  Prof.  Hiibner  seems  to  think  from  the  form  and 
execution  of  the  lettering,  Litteras  sunt  optimae  et  alto  incisaa, 
seculi  puto  secundi,”  it  is  another  proof  of  the  early  settlement 
of  Bath  as  a Roman  town,  for  the  inscription  commemorates  a 
restoration.  Most  of  the  altars  hitherto  found  in  Bath  are 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Sul,  Sul-Minerva,  the  Sulevae  ; one  is 
dedicated  to  Mars  Lucetius  and  Nemetona  ; but  there  was 
found  in  1870,  in  removing  a portion  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Bath  Market,  adjoining  the  Guildhall,  two  portions  of  an  altar 
dedicated  to  the  “ Genius  Loci.”  The  inscription  had  consisted 
of  six  lines,  the  first  and  last  alone  being  distinctly  legible,  the 
other  portions  can  only  be  conjecturally  restored.  The  altar 
seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian ; 
probably  from  a.d.  119 — 135.  This  is  an  addition  made  to  the 
city  collection  of  remains,  for  which  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Davis, 
the  city  architect.  An  altar  bearing  the  same  inscription,  DEO 
GENIO  LOCI,  was  found  at  York  in  1875,  in  making  the  new 
railway  station.^®  It  is  a curious  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
discovery  of  this  altar  dedicated  to  the  Genius  LiOqi” — that 
the  goddess  Sul  seems  to  have  had  other  and  distinct  attributes. 
Although  the  tutelary  deity  presiding  over  the  springs,  she  was 
not  the  “ Genius  Loci,^^  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the  “ Genius 
Loci”  was  only  another  title  of  the  goddess  Sul.  Not  only 
the  individual,”  says  Prof.  Dollinger,  but  each  and  every  place 
had  its  genius.  There  were  countless  genii  of  places.”  Why 
talk  to  me,”  says  Prudentius,  of  the  genius  of  Rome,  when 
your  wont  is  to  ascribe  a genius  of  their  own  to  doors,  houses, 
baths,  and  stables,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  all 
places,  you  feign  thousands  of  genii  as  existing,  so  that  no  corner 
is  without  its  own  ghost. ‘^No  place,”  says  Servius,  ‘Ms 
without  a genius,  generally  manifesting  itself  in  a serpent.”  The 
(10).  See  Academy,  9tli  Oct.,  1875.  (11).  Prud.  Adv.  Symmach,  ii,  444. 
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people,  the  curiae,  the  centuries,  the  senate,  the  army,  the  different 
burgher  companies,  each  and  all  had  their  genius.  There  were 
even  genii  of  particular  deities.^’ We  may  therefore  infer  that 
this  genius  had  presided  over  the  locality  where  the  altar  was 
found,  or  over  some  society.  What  a medley  of  belief  do 
these  remains  open  out  before  us  ! The  goddess  Sul,  or  Sul- 
Minerva,  seems  to  have  presided  over  the  springs,  and  her 
tutelary  guardianship  to  have  rested  over  them.  Thus  it  was 
at  the  head  of  the  spring  of  the  hot  bath,  near  the  site  of 
S.  John’s  Hospital,  that  the  small  and  elegantly  shaped  altar, 
dedicated  DEAE  S VLIMIN ER VAE,  by  SVLINVS 
MATVRI  FIL  : was  found,  and  with  it  many  coins,  deposited 
there,  no  doubt,  as  votive  offerings.  At  the  source  of  the  Seine, 
which  rises  near  Besan^on,  around  the  principal  spring  were 
found  the  foundation  of  a Roman  temple,  with  busts,  statues, 
and  ex  voto  offerings — as  arms,  legs,  hands — carved  in  stone. 
Also  a vase,  containing  votive  offerings  in  bronze,  and  silver, 
and  as  many  as  830  coins,  reaching  from  Augustus  to  Magnus 
Maximus.  The  vase  was  inscribed 

DEAE  SEQVANAE  RYFVS  DONAYIT. 

A votive  altar  also,  dedicated  by  Flavius  or  Flavianus — 

AYa  SAC  DEAE  SEQ 
“ To  the  August  and  Sacred  Goddess  Sequana.” 

PRO  SAL[YTI].  NEP.  SYI. 

For  the  health  of  his  nephew.^^ 

As  late  as  February,  1875,  there  was  found  at  Bourbonne-les- 
Bains,  department  Haute-Marne,  France,  in  clearing  the  reservoir 
of  thermal  waters,  above  4,000  bronze  coins  or  medals,  and  a 
few  gold  coins.  These  were  no  doubt  ex  voto  offerings  to  the 
divinity  of  the  spring  ; also  small  statuettes,  beautifully  wrought, 
and  a stone  pillar  bearing  inscriptions^^ — 

(12).  See  Dellinger’s  Gentile  and  Jew,  vol.  ii,  p.  62. 

(13).  See  Rapport  mr  les  Decouvertes  faites  aux  Sources  de  la  Seine,  par 
M.  Baudot,  1845,  Paris  and  Dejon.  Also,  Journal  of  Arch.  Assoc.,  vol. 
xxxii,  p.  01. 

(14).  See  Times  (London),  4th  Feb.,  1875. 
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BOEVONI  ET  DAMON.E,  BOEMONIAE  DAMONAE, 
APOLLINI  BOEVONI  ET  DAMONAE. 

We  have  here  the  local  deity  Borvo  dignified  with  the  prefix 
of  APOLLO.  Apollo  precedes  Borvo,  but  at  Bath  Sul  pre- 
cedes Minerva.  The  barbarous  goddess  precedes  the  Boman. 
We  never  find  Minerva- SuL  Borvo,  however,  was  happily 
united  to  a wife  or  female  companion  called  Damona,  but  we  do 
not  find  the  goddess  Sul  or  Sul-Minerva  to  have  been  blessed 
with  a husband.  I am  therefore  disposed  to  regard  Sul  as  only 
another  form  of  Sol,  and  as  combining  the  attributes  of  male 
and  female. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  in  different  lands  remains  of  the  same 
grateful  custom  of  making  votive  offerings  for  recovery  of 
health.  The  altar  in  the  Literary  Institution,  dedicated  DEAE 
SVLI,  by 

AYF.  LEMNVS, 

PEO  SALVTE  ET  INCOLYMITATE 
AYF.  MAXIMI. 

whose  freed-man  he  was,  is  a very  pleasing  record  of  gratitude. 
I cannot  but  look  upon  the  noble  Mineral  Waters  Hospital  in  the 
city  of  Bath,  open  to  all  the  sick  poor  of  the  British  Empire, 
where  the  cases  of  sickness  might  receive  benefit  from  the  healing 
springs,  as  a fitting  monument — a votive  altar — on  behalf  of  a 
Christian  people — a grand  evidence  of  Christian  love  and  charity, 
in  obedience  to  the  Divine  command  that  “ he  who  loveth  God 
love  his  brother  also.” 

Among  the  amended  readings  of  the  Bath  inscriptions,  where 
the  lettering  upon  the  stone  is  doubtful,  made  by  Prof.  Hiibner, 
is  one  which  deserves  attention.  In  the  Sydney  Gardens  was 
found  the  monumental  stone  to  the  priest  of  the  goddess  Sul, 
C.  CALPVRNIYS,  who  died  at  the  age  of  LXXV.  The 
memorial  is  erected  to  him  by  his  wife  TEIFOSA  : but  the 
letters  following  this  name  are  much  obliterated.  Prof.  Hiibner 
has,  however,  given  what  appears  to  be  the  true  reading,  viz.  : — 
LIB(EETA)  et  conjunx, 
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freed-woman,''  who  had  become  his  wife,  and  probably  nursed 
him  in  his  old  age,  and  been  comfortably  provided  for  by  him, 
or  she  would  not  have  erected  the  memorial  stone,  for  monu- 
mental stones  were  generally  tokens  that  means  were  provided 
for  their  erection.  Thus,  in  the  mutilated  inscription  (probably 
of  the  1st  century^®)  to  a soldier  of  the  20th  Legion,  who  had 
served  his  time,  and  was  probably  of  Nicomedia,  the  monumental 
stone  is  erected  by  G,  TIBERINYS,  ^^heres^'  his  heir.  To 
the  Romans  belongs  pre-eminently  the  credit  of  inventing  the 
will.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a power  of  testation  was  known  to 
any  original  society  except  the  Romans.  “ Rudimentary  forms 
of  it  (says  Maine,  in  his  Treatise  on  Ancient  Law,  p.  194)  occur 
here  and  there,  but  most  of  them  are  not  exempt  from  suspicion 
of  Roman  origin.  The  Athenian  will  was  no  doubt  indigenous, 
but  it  was  only  an  inchoate  testament.  Similarly  the  rudi- 
mentary testament  which  the  Rabbinical  Law  of  the  Jews 

provides  for,  has  been  attributed  to  the  Romans 

The  original  institutions  of  the  Jews  have  provided  nowhere  for 
the  privileges  of  testatorship.'’"’ 

In  addition  to  the  memorial  stone  to  the  priest  of  Sul,’’ 
found  in  Sydney  Gardens,  other  interments  have  since  been 
found,  but  no  inscriptions.  A stone  coffin,  mentioned  in  Aquce 
Solis,  p.  101  ; and  since  then,  in  February,  1866,  where  a pit 
for  gravel  was  opened  near  the  boundary  fence  which  separates 
the  College  play-ground  from  the  gardens,  many  fragments  of 
black  earthenware  and  pottery,  together  with  two  flint  arrow- 
heads, were  found.  Ashes  and  burnt  matter  were  also  found, 
and  stones  reddened  by  the  action  of  fire.  During  the  month  of 
August,  the  same  year,  another  gravel  pit  was  opened  in  the 
same  ground,  and  at  the  depth  of  10  feet  below  the  surface  two 
stone  coffins,  lying  side  by  side,  were  discovered.  The  one  con- 
tained a skeleton,  supposed  to  be  that  of  a male,  and  the  other 
the  head  of  a horse.  The  head  of  a horse,  interred  in  a stone 
box  or  cist,  was  also  found  at  Combe  Down,  when  the  inscription 
(15).  See  Hiibner,  In.  Brit.  Lat.,  p.  27,  No.  51. 
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there  was  discovered.^®  Many  interments,  both  in  sepulchral 
urns  and  in  stone  coffins,  have  been  found  at  the  foot  of 
Bathwick  Hill,  in  preparing  sites  for  villas,  and  this  leads  to  the 
belief  that  the  south  side  of  the  river  was  used  as  a place  of 
interment,  and  that  probably  a Roman  road  here  passed  up  the 
hill,  or  along  the  river  side. 

Roman  interments  have  been  found  on  every  side  of  Bath, 
especially  where  the  lines  of  ancient  road  passed  out  of  the  city. 
In  digging  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  be- 
yond Catherine  Place,  a stone  coffin  was  found  in  1870,  also 
the  remains  of  several  interments.  The  traces  of  the  Roman 
road  which  passed  out  of  the  city  in  the  direction  of  Bitton 
were  also  found.  This  line  of  road  has  been  called  the  Via 
Julia,  and  came  from  Marborough,  the  Roman  Cunetio,  and 
passing  down  Bathford  hill  and  through  Bath -Easton  into  Bath, 
passed  out  by  way  of  Weston  to  Bitton,  and  on  to  Sea-Mills 
and  the  Severn  at  Aust.^^ 

But  the  most  important  Roman  road  entering  Bath  and 
traversing  Somerset  was  the  Foss  Road,  coming  from  the  sea 
coast  at  Seaton,  passing  through  Ischalis  (Ilchester)  on  towards 
Shepton  Mallet,  where  it  crossed  another  great  line  of  Roman 
road  which  traversed  the  Mendip  mineral  district,  and  passing  by 
Camerton  entered  Bath  by  Holloway,  and  left  the  city  again 
by  way  of  Walcot  Street  and  Bath-Easton,  and  passing  up 
Bath-Easton  hill  in  the  direction  of  Colerne,  went  on  in  a direct 
line  to  Cirencester.  Along  the  course  of  this  road  the  sites  of 
many  villas  have  been  traced,  and  the  pavements  and  hypo- 
causts  laid  bare,  as  at  Wellow,  Camerton,  Newton  St.  Loe, 
Combe  Down,  Bath-Easton,  Colerne,  South  Wraxall,  and 
Langridge. 

These  are  enumerated  in  Aquce  Solis,  pp.  112  and  following, 
but  since  the  publication  of  that  work  another  has  been  opened 

(16).  See  Aquce  Solis,  p.  100. 

(17).  An  account  of  this  road  will  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Bath  Field  Club. 
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near  Tracey  Park,  in  October,  1865,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bath  Field  Club,  and  a full  account  of  this  is  given  in  the  first 
volume  of  their  Proceedings. 

Somersetshire  is  rich  in  the  remains  of  Roman  villas,  and 
these  lie  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Roman  roads. 
There  are  three  principal  lines  of  Roman  road  in  Somerseta  the 
Pass,  the  Via  Julia^  and  what  has  been  called  the  Via  ad  Aocium, 
which  passed  from  old  Sarum,  near  Salisbury,  to  Shepton  Mallet 
— where  Roman  pottery  kilns  have  been  discovered, — and  through 
the  mineral  district  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  where  many  vestiges 
of  Roman  mining  are  now  being  unearthed,  on  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Axe.  The  vestiges  of  Roman  mining  are  here  very 
abundant,  and  portions  of  inscriptions  have  been  found  cut  in 
stone,  as  well  as  stamped  in  leaden  lamina.  These  works  go 
back  to  the  time  of  Claudius. 

Scattered  throughout  the  Proceedings  of  this  Society  will  be 
found  notices  of  the  tesselated  pavements  which  have  been 
opened  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  It  would  be  too  long  to 
attempt  more  than  to  mention  those  found  at  Pitney,  at  Chard, 
at  Coker,  at  Ilchester,  at  Somerton  ; but  it  is  time  that  some 
steps  were  taken  to  collect  and  put  together  details  of  Roman 
Somerset — the  roads,  villas,  Roman  stations,  coins,  pottery,  in- 
scriptions, accompanied  by  a map  noting  the  exact  position 
w^here  such  relics  have  been  found.  This  Society  might 
devote  something  from  its  resources  for  the  publication  of  such 
an  account,  and  this  should  be  done  throughout  every  English 
county.  Private  efforts  have  accomplished  much,  but  these 
ought  to  be  seconded  by  public  spirit,  and  the  burden  lightened 
for  those  who,  if  partially  assisted,  might  accomplish  much  in 
the  illustration  of  their  country's  antiquities. 

(18).  A Roman  villa  has  lately  been  found  in  the  Vale  of  Wrington  at 
Lyehole,  two  miles  east  of  Wrington, — in  July  1876. 
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BY  FREDERIC  THOMAS  ELWORTHY, 

Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Philological  Society. 

OT  very  long  ago,  if  an  educated  man  had  troubled  himself 


^ about  the  talk  of  peasantry  and  common  folk,  he  would 
have  been  as  shocking  to  people  of  refined  ideas  as  touching 
pitch  would  have  been  to  the  dandyism  of  the  last  century. 
Even  now  this  feeling  is  not  quite  extinct. 

Science,  however,  in  these  days  has  found  in  loathsome  tar 
some  of  our  richest  dyes,  and  so  from  the  much  despised  plough- 
man^s  patois  modern  investigation  is  distilling  the  no  less  rich 
ingredients  with  which  to  build  up  the  history  of  the  words 
we  now  utter  and  of  the  way  we  sound  them. 

To  an  Archgeological  Society  no  facts  can  be  more  in  accord 
with  its  objects  than  those  which  relate  to  archaic  speech.  We 
may  by  a careful  study  of  the  handiwork  our  forefathers  have 
left  behind  themj  be  able  in  some  measure  to  read  their  history, 
their  culture,  and  even  their  feelings  ; but  from  their  speech  may 
be  best  constructed  that  chapter  of  their  history  which  pre- 
cedes and  ends  with  the  times  of  distinct  tradition  or  written 
document. 

Our  two  Somersetshire  dialects  are  the  living  memorial  of 
two  races  now  completely  amalgamated ; but  by  the  differences 
of  speech  as  still  heard  among  their  descendants  we  are  carried 
back  to  the  times  when  they  were  at  deadly  feud  with  each 
other;  to  a time  far  beyond  that  when,  as  we  know  from  written 
history,  the  Saxon  of  the  plains  at  last  drove  back  the  Briton 
to  the  hills  and  strongholds  of  the  west.  These  differences 
still  sharply  mark  the  limits  to  which  the  right  of  might  con- 
fined them,  and  not  all  the  subsequent  mixture  with  immigrant 
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Normans  or  Danes,  nor  the  lapse  of  long  centuries  upon  cen- 
turies has  been  able  to  obliterate  the  boundaries  or  to  reduce 
the  language  to  a dead  level. 

Though  the  Saxon  tongue  has  at  last  conquered  and  become 
supreme,  though  proud  Normans  have  trampled  upon  us,  though 
French  cookery  was  even  in  those  days  so  much  better  than 
theirs,  that  our  ancestors  soon  learnt  to  call  every  eatable  animal 
by  a French  name  the  moment  it  was  slaughtered ; though  no 
distinctly  perceptible  feature  remains  of  their  physical  type,  yet 
withal,  our  Celtic  ancestors  still  speak  in  the  west,  and  still  insist 
on  dressing  the  Saxo-Norman  body  of  their  speech  in  a clothing 
of  their  own  fashion. 

The  difference  between  east  and  west  in  Somerset  dialect, 
though  noticed  by  nearly  all  who  have  written  upon  the  subject, 
has  not  had  its  full  weight  given  to  it,  probably  because  the 
western  has  not  yet  attracted  attention  at  all  in  proportion  to 
the  eastern.  Indeed  it  seems  in  comparison  to  be  very  little 
known,  while  many  who  have  noticed  it  must  have  taken 
their  facts  at  second  hand. 

The  line  dividing  the  districts  of  East  and  West  Somerset,  so 
far  as  dialect  is  concerned,  has,  I maintain,  been  wrongly  placed 
at  the  river  Parret,  nor  can  the  historical  notice  quoted  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  in  the  interesting  introduction  to  the 
Glossary,  published  a year  or  two  ago  by  this  Society,  be  held  to 
prove  the  present  limits  of  the  diverse  speaking  peoples.  I have 
shown  elsewhere  that  the  Quantocks  are  what  they  might  be 
expected  to  be,  the  natural  boundary,  and  that  the  fortress  of 
Taunton  is  the  military  post  (built  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  Saxons  of  the  plains  from  the  Britons  of  the  hills),  which  still 
sharply  marks  the  line  where  the  conquering  Saxon  tongue 
becomes  modified  in  its  sounds  by  the  conquered,  but  not 
extinquished  British.  The  west  has  adopted  almost  all  the 
Saxon  of  the  east,  while  it  has  retained  a great  deal  of  what 
was  exclusively  its  own,  and  hence  we  have  a dialect  peculiarly 
rich  and  archaic. 
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Time  would  not  permit,  nor  am  1 competent  to  enter  into  a 
comparison  of  the  two  dialects,  but  I will  endeavour  to  lay 
before  you  a few  of  the  principal  features  of  the  West  Somerset, 
which  though  they  may  not  be  peculiar  to  it,  have  not  so  far 
been  much  noticed.  Our  chief  characteristic  is  our  delight  in 
vowels  and  our  indistinctness  as  to  consonants.  Mr.  Melville 
Bell  only  reckons  thirty-six  vowels  in  his  visible  speech,  but  in 
West  Somerset  we  have  no  less  than  forty-three  or  forty-four 
distinct  vowel  or  diphthongal  sounds,  while  probably  many  of 
these  might  be  still  further  divided  and  classified. 

Before  going  further  it  may  be  well  to  try  to  make  it  clear 
what  is  meant  by  dialect.  In  talking  with  people  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  subject,  almost  the  first  question  is  certain 
to  be,  “ Do  you  know  such  or  such  a word  ? Now 
these  quaint  local  words  are  of  great  value,  and  so  are  the 
glossaries  which  enshrine  them,  but  there  will  still  be  very 
distinct  dialects  when  every  one  of  these  is  forgotten  by  the 
‘^oldest  inhabitant.^^  If  I ask  a Yorkshire  man  where  he  comes 
from,  the  answer  is  short — direct,  Aa  koom  fra  PIoolP  I 
ask  a west-country  man  the  question  in  the  same  words — 

Wur  due  aay  leev  tue  dee  main  f Wuul  hon  I he  haum^  I du 
leev  tu  Widhee'peol.”  There  are  no  glossary  words  here,  but 
there  is  clearly  dialect.  Again,  it  is  usual  to  remark  upon  any 
impolite  mode  of  expression — a double  or  treble  negative,  for 
instance — such  as  “ I niver  dedn  zee  no  jis  dhing  avoarP  O, 
that  is  merely  bad  grammar.^^  It  is  not  bad  grammar  any  more 
than  the  French  double  form  of  negative  is  bad  grammar — it  is 
another  language  from  written  English,  with  its  own  grammar 
and  its  own  unwritten  rules,  both  for  conjugation,  pronunciation, 
and  inflexion.  Moreover,  these  rules  are  adhered  to  with  an 
exactness  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  studied  them,  and 
altogether  different  from  the  chaos  of  polite  English. 

I was  much  edified  the  other  day  in  reading  in  a biography  of 
a certain  non-conformist  minister,  that  “ he  was  invited  to  supply 
the  pulpit,  which  he  did  with  acceptance  for  a month.^’  Surely 

Pe'w  Series j Vol.  //.,  1876,  Part  II. 
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a future  biographer  would  be  justified  in  asserting  of  this  good 
man,  that  he  added  to  his  vocation  of  preaching,  that  of  a joiner, 
for  he  supplied  a pulpit,  and  was  paid  by  an  acceptance  at  a 
month.  This  last  is  not  dialect,  but  slang  of  a kind  now  much 
in  use,  and  it  is  important  to  keep  the  distinction  well  in  mind. 
When  we  hear  a man  reply  to  an  enquiry  as  to  whether  a certain 
person  had  passed  by,  “ I ant  azeed  nori  we  are  at  once 

aware  of  something  peculiar  and  altogether  different  to  the 
answer  we  should  get  to  the  same  question  in  the  streets  of 
London  ; yet  in  it  are  none  of  the  quaint  words  to  be  found  in 
glossaries,  and  if  analysed  we  find  nothing  but  a pronouncing, 
conjugating,  and  combining  of  common  English  words,  yet 
differing  from  our  written  English,  and  especially  differing  from 
the  way  in  which  the  same  words  would  be  pronounced  and 
combined  elsewhere  to  convey  the  same  meaning.  What,  then, 
we  mean  by  dialect  is  the  divergence  of  speech,  as  found  in 
different  localities,  whether  in  construction  of  sentences  or  pro- 
nunciation of  words,  from  literary  English.  I may,  perhaps, 
illlustrate  further  what  I mean,  by  taking  the  word  come,  which 
I shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  later  on.  If  a crop  of  hay 
or  corn  has  been  cut,  it  is  usual  with  us  in  West  Somerset 
'to  speak  of  the  time  when  it  will  be  fit  to  stack,  as  Dhikee 
vee-ul  ul  kaum  tumaa-ru — (That  field  will  come  to-morrow). 
Again,  Bee  yoa-ur  paiz  ukaum"^  means.  Are  your  peas  fit 
to  gather  ? Halliwell  is  mistaken  in  giving  “ to  be  ripe  as 
a meaning  for  this  word  ; it  simply  means  fit  or  ready,  and 
is  used  in  this  sense  in  connection  with  all  kinds  of  garden 
or  field  produce.  Again,  TJur-ul  kaum  oa-ut,  means.  She 
will  recover,  and  might  be  said  of  a person  in  sickness  ; but 
Uur-ul  kaum  o dhaat,  would  imply  that  she  had  been  very 
angry,  but  that  in  time  she  would  get  the  better  of  her  temper. 
Yue  kaa-n  kaum  ut,  is  a very  frequent  expression,  and  means, 
You  are  not  able  to  do  it.  Ee  keod-n  kaum  ut — (He  could 
not  manage  it.)  In  these  instances  we  have  no  words  but 
what  are  found  in  the  most  correct  English,  but  their  pronuncia- 
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tion,  and  the  very  fine  shades  of  meaning  here  given  to  them^ 
mark  a wide  divergence,  and  go  to  show  that  real  dialect  consists 
less  of  the  quaint  words  found  in  the  glossaries,  than  in  the 
various  and  peculiar  senses  and  sounds  given  to  what  we  now 
consider  as  ordinary  English  words. 

A man  would  say  to  another,  Aai  zeed  a sheeps  aid  (I  saw  a 
sheep’s  head) ; or  he  might  say,  Aai  zeed  dhu  aid  o a sheep  (I  saw 
the  head  of  a sheep)  ; in  the  first  case  his  hearer  would  clearlj 
understand  that  the  sheep  was  dead,  in  the  second  that  it  was 
living.  We  admit  our  prolixity  in  general,  but  could  Bacon 
himself  have  made  so  great  a distinction  in  so  few  words'? 

Our  dialect  does  not  contain  very  much  that  can  be  certainly 
attributed  to  our  Norman  conquerors,  yet  some  distinct  traces  of 
their  influence  are  to  be  found  ; not  so  much  in  the  words  them- 
selves, as  in  the  way  in  which  we  still  pronounce  many,  long 
since  adopted  into  common  English.  Words  now  spelt  with  ay^ 
are  in  polite  society  all  sounded  as  long  a — may,  day^  picty^  way^ 
pay,  &c.  But  we  in  West  Somerset  have  two  very  distinct 
ways  of  sounding  these  words,  and  our  sound  pretty  generally 
corresponds  with  what  we  may  safely  call  the  origin  of  the  word. 
We  say  paay,  plaay,  maay,  praay,  graay,  kwaaint  and  kwaain- 
tuns  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  almost  invariably  say  dai,  way, 
zai.  Again,  to  weigh  is  with  us  to  wauy — certainly  very  sug- 
gestive of  poids.  We  kunvauy  and  survauy — but  never  convey 
or  survey.  We  bwoyl,  and  spwoyl,  and  pwoynt.  Our  mangers 
are  maunjurs.  We  paiz  up  our  heavy  weights  with  a paizur. 
We  always  say  faut  for  fault,  though  we  may  be  sure  our  fore- 
fathers would  have  said  faul,  dropping  the  t if  they  had  heard 
an  /.  For  rank  we  say  raunk  ; while  our  gilaufur  is  surely  a 
nearer  approach  to  girqflee  than  the  gilliflower  of  the  grade  a 
little  above  us,  and  who  have  been  to  school.  If  our  floor  is  of 
wood  we  call  it  the  planch-een,  and  a single  board  a planch.  A 
brewing  vat  is  a keevte,  and  wool  waste  from  the  comb  is  called 
pinions.  A black  cock  is  ^ poolt,  and  a wheel-track  is  ei  rout,  not 
a rut.  We  rape  our  skin  if  we  get  scratched,  and  we  pound  our 
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cider  apples  into  pomee.  The  round  sieve-like  implement  formerly 
used  in  winnowing  we  call  a zimmut^  ^.e.,  sem-metre.  A very  com- 
mon exclamation  is  eesfai  I which  is  nearly  identical  with  the  old 
form  of  foi,  Noa-un  o yur  uyzee  pruyzeez  is  another  common 
expression,  which  being  interpreted  means  an  objection  to  such 
quibbling  and  tricks  as  are  associated  in  the  bucolic  mind  with 
lawyers^  proceedings  at  nisi  prius.  I do  not  cite  this  last  so  much 
as  an  instance  of  Norman,  as  an  example  of  how  words  are 
moulded  in  being  imported  into  a dialect.  Besides  these,  there 
are  the  well  known  su-ant  and  soce,  with  doubtless  many  more 
words,  which  more  or  less  faithfully  represent  the  French  words 
learnt  by  our  ancestors  from  their  Norman  masters. 

With  respect  to  this  word  soa-us^  which  is  quite  peculiar  to 
the  south-western  counties— if  a quotation  showing  its  use  in 
any  old  French  author  could  be  found,  its  origin  would  be  set  at 
rest ; but,  in  default  of  such  a distinct  proof,  its  meaning  and 
pronunciation  seem  to  point  to  the  French  root  soce— from  the 
Latin  socius — and  we  must  accept  it,  therefore,  as  a legacy  from 
our  Norman  conquerors,  until  better  evidence  can  be  found. 
It.  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Kerslake,  that 
this  word  is  a relic  of  the  monkish  preaching  of  the  middle  ages, 
when  their  Latin  sermons  were  as  thickly  interlarded  with  socii 
as  those  of  their  modern  successors  are  with  “ dear  brethren."” 
This  is  plausible,  but  not  decisive. 

In  Forby^s  Glossary  of  Past  Anglia^  How  now  Sars  I is  given 
as  a form  of  address.  This  may  mean  Sirs,  but  the  coincidence 
is  strange,  that  in  West  Somerset  we  pronounce  sauce,  Fr,  sauce, 
saars.  Roa-us  duk-n  aapl  saars  (Boast  duck  and  apple  sauce); 
Noa-un  o’  yur  saars  (None  of  your  sauce).  Here  it  is  plain  that 
we  have  worn  the  word  sauce  into  saars ; possibly  the  East 
Angles  wore  a word  with  a similar  sound,  but  with  a different 
meaning,  in  the  same  direction.  If  this  be  so,  How  now  Sars  ? 
would  be  with  us  How  now  so-us,  and  would  mean.  How  now 
friends — companions. 

Not  long  ago  I saw  in  a shop  window  an  article  marked  Distangy, 
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Now  this  was  not  a very  bad  attempt,  and  it  precisely  represents 
what  I wish  to  show.  The  draper  had  heard  the  word,  knew  its 
meaning,  and  imitated  its  sound  as  nearly  as  he  could,  in  his  own 
phonetics.  So  our  ancestors  must  have  learnt  Norman  words 
from  the  conquering  people  who  came  to  settle  among  them,  and 
in  many  cases  must  have  handed  down  to  us  the  very  same  sounds 
they  seemed  to  hear,  while  in  modern  English  the  words  have 
now  become  very  greatly  altered.  That  we  should  find  some 
distinctly  French  words  in  our  west  country  vocabulary,  such  as 
those  I have  given,  is  to  be  expected,  for  we  have  many  un- 
doubted Norman  settlements  in  our  district.  We  see  this 
from  the  names  of  places,  such  as  Huish  Champflower,  Quarm 
Monceaux,  Holland  Bottreaux,  Wotton  Courtenay,  Langford 
Budville,  Brompton  Kalph,  and  others.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  these  are  all  double  names,  and  their  very  form  implies 
conquest — for  the  surname  of  the  new  lord  is  in  each  case 
added  to  the  original  name  of  the  place ; and  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  pronunciation  of  these  Norman  names  has 
come  down  to  us  approximately  as  our  forefathers  heard  them 
and  imitated  their  sound,  with  much  the  same  sort  of  accuracy 
as  the  Potomac,  Wooloomooloo,  Waitaki,  and  other  native  names 
are  now  sounded  by  us. 

This  Norman  element  in  our  dialect  is  curiously  confirmed  by 
the  list  of  names  discovered  at  Old  Cleeve  Abbey,  in  the  very 
heart  of  our  district,  and  given  in  the  interesting  paper 
read  to  us  last  year  at  Frome — such  as  Pointz,  Trivet,  Bardolf, 
Cary,  Beauchamp,  Fitz  Nicholas,  Furnaux,  Peverill,  Palton, 
Boteler,  Mohun,  &c. 

Again,  among  our  more  educated  people  the  ordinary  idiom 
would  be,  I took  the  both.”  I submit  that  the  use  of  the 
article  here  may  be  a relic  of  French  influence. 

In  preparing  a list  of  words  to  illustrate  our  peculiar  pronun- 
ciation,^ I found  that  certain  modes  occur  so  regularly  that  a 
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law  may  be  very  fairly  induced  from  them.  It  is  usual  to  charge 
us  with  always  sounding  f as  v and  s as  z;  nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  truth.  In  those  words  with  initial  f — wdiich 
have  unquestionably  come  to  us  from  Norman-French,  or  other 
distinctly  foreign  sources — we  retain  the/*  as  sharply  as  in  the 
politest  talk,  while  if  it  be  a Saxon  word  we  as  surely  and  in- 
variably pronounce  it  as  though  spelt  with  v.  The  same  rule 
applies  with  equal  force  to  s-sounds.  The  French  words  retain 
the  s,  and  the  Saxon  sound  it  as  2:.  Although  I have  treated  this 
at  greater  length  elsewhere,  yet  I may  venture  to  give  here  one  or 
two  examples  by  way  of  illustration.  Fhw,  the  verb  and  noun, 
is  always  van  ; but  in  fancy , both  verb  and  noun  have  invariably 
the  sharp  f.  Who  ever  heard  a west-country  man  say  vace,  or 
vaiver,  or  vaam-ley  (family)  ; these  are  always,  fae-us^  faivur^ 
and  faam-lee.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  fall,  fast,  far,  four,  are 
as  invariably — vaul,  vaas,  vaar,  vauw-ur.  Again,  who  ever  heard 
of  a zarpunt  or  a zoa-urt,  or  of  our  old  friend,  as  Zoa-us ; but, 
nevertheless,  we  always  zay  that  w^e  zeed  geod  zee-ud  uzoa-ud 
way  zand  (good  seed  sown  with  sand ).  ’Tis  true  that  in  cari- 
caturing us,  our  fs  and  s s are  all  vs  and  2 s ; but  those  who 
laugh  at  us  for  this,  only  proclaim  their  own  ignorance. 

These  few  examples  serve  to  show  that  we  have  a very  distinct 
Norman  ingredient  in  our  talk,  and  I venture  to  bring  it  before 
you  as  a fit  subject  for  further  discussion  and  investigation. 

Of  the  old  Vikings  we  have  scarcely  a trace  in  our  speech,  or 
in  our  names.  The  gill,  however,  of  Cumberland,  is  with  us  a 
goy-ul ; and,  as  the  meaning  is  nearly  the  same,  I presume  the 
words  are  synonymous. 

In  considering  the  various  external  influences  which  have 
come  to  bear  upon  our  dialect,  and  which,  at  length,  have 
brouo-ht  it  to  be  what  it  now  is,  we  have  to  take  full  account  of 
the  conservatism  and  “ sae-um  z faa-dhur  zaed  avoar  me”  (same  as 
father  said  before  me)  spirit  of  the  uneducated  people  ; and 
this  has  undoubtedly  been  the  means  of  handing  down  to  us,  in 
an  unaltered  state,  the  changes— the  reforms,  if  you  will — the 
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additions  to  their  vocabulary,  which  our  forefathers  adopted  long 
ago.  I repeat  that  we  may,  I think,  take  it  for  granted  that,  in 
the  case  of  words,  new  to  them,  our  ancestors  adopted  approxi- 
mately the  sounds  given  to  those  words  by  the  people  from 
whom  they  received  them — -just  as  we,  now-a-days,  have  adopted 
aun-velopes,  porte  monaies,  skeeniongs,  and  all  the  drapery  stuffs 
by  which  we  try  to  copy — and  often  succeed  in  caricaturing — 
both  our  neighbour’s  fashions,  and  his  names  for  them. 

In  the  preface  to  the  glossary  before  referred  to,  the  author 
ventures  to  hope  that,  while  omitting  mere  peculiarities  of  pro- 
nunciation, not  much  of  interest  has  been  overlooked.  Now, 
while  admitting  the  great  value  and  interest  of  the  glossary  as  a 
collection  of  archaic  words,  yet,  with  all  deference,  I submit 
that  the  way  in  which  those  words  are  pronounced  is  just  the  point 
which,  as  a subject  of  study  and  analysis,  gives  them  their  value. 
I may,  perhaps,  make  clearer  what  I mean  by  an  illustration.  I 
again  take  one  of  the  commonest  of  English  words — come.  In 
received  English  we  sound  it  kum.  In  the  northern  counties  it 
is  koom  ; but  we  in  West  Somerset  say  kaum.  Now,  there  must 
first  have  been  but  one  way  of  pronouncing  it,  afterwards  a 
divergence  in  one  or  more  directions.  Of  the  origin  of  this 
word  there  is  no  doubt ; and  our  west -country  way  of 
uttering  it  is  strikingly  like  its  modern  German  equivalent — 
proving  either  that  the  sound  has  remained  unchanged  since 
Saxon  times,  both  here  and  in  Germany,  or  that  both  we  in  the 
west  and  the  races  now  inhabiting  Germany  have  been  subject 
to  the  same  linguistic  influences,  and  hence  the  sound  denoting 
the  same  action  has  arrived  in  two  widely  divided  countries  at 
the  same  pitch.  This  latter  alternative  is  so  improbable  that 
we  must  revert  to  the  former,  and  hence  we  conclude  that  we  in 
the  west  have  maintained  the  original,  and  still  pronounce  the 
word  correctly — while  our  London  cousins  are  somewhat,  and 
our  Lancashire  ones  a great  deal,  wrong.  This  illustration, 
however,  does  not  show  any  sign  of  Celtic  influence,  unless  we 
find  that  this  particular  sound  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  it. 
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If  that  were  so,  this  influence  would  be  conservative  ; and  hence 
we  may  account  for  this  particular  sound  having  been  kept 
unchanged  by  us  Celto-Saxons,  while  from  other  influences, 
people  in  other  localities  have  wandered  more  or  less  away  from 
the  original.  This  naturally  brings  us  to  the  enquiry,  what 
have  been  the  exact  causes  for  these  divergences  into  Kum  and 
koorjif  but  into  them  I must  not  now  enter  ; yet  this  and  similar 
enquiries  seem  to  me  to  point  the  true  way  to  the  proper  study 
of  a dialect,  and  thereby  to  construct  the  links  in  the  chain  of 
the  history  of  the  people  speaking  it. 

Our  vowel  sounds,  or  rather  our  pronunciation  of  vowels,  is 
very  greatly  and  constantly  modified  by  the  consonants  imme- 
diately adjoining — sometimes  by  that  preceeding,  sometimes  by 
that  following  : while,  in  their  turn,  the  consonants  are  no  less 
modified,  labialized,  or  even  changed  by  neighbouring  vowels. 
I confess,  however,  that  although  there  must  certainly  be  laws 
by  which  these  modifications  occur,  I have  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  the  changes  sufl&ciently  regular  to  apply  any  process  of 
induction  to  them.  ' The  word  field  we  pronounce  vee-ul,  with  a 
very  distinct  v ; but  in  combination  with  heath — which  we  call 
yeth — we  do  not  say  yeth  vee-ul^  but  yef-l — a distinct  return  to 
the  hard^  while  the  long  broken  dipthong  in  vee-ul  is  whittled 
away  to  almost  nothing.  Again,  we  find  the  letter  r very 
frequently  transposed  when  joined  to  a m or  u sound — urd  (red), 
guri  (great),  burchez  (breeches),  bursh  (brush),  purty  (pretty), 
and  many  more  are  all  well  known,  while  the  well  worn  example 
urn  is  no  transposition  at  all,  but  a sample  of  true  west-country 
conservatism — a correct  sounding  of  the  original — whilst  the 
received  English  is  the  corruption  and  transposition.  We,  in 
our  turn,  as  I must  admit,  have  corrupted  curds  into  kridz^  curb- 
chain  into  krub-chain,  tea-urn  into  tai-run,  perspiration  into 
presfurae-ushun ; all  of  which  corruptions  are  the  usual  forms 
with  us. 

Again,  in  polite  English  the  periphrastic  form  of  the  verb  is 
the  emphatic.  ‘‘I  do  know,^’  “She  does  flirt,’^  implies  that 
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some  one  doubts,  and  that  a stronger  mode  of  assertion  is 
needful.  With  us,  however,  all  this  is  reversed.  Aai  dd  plowed 
(I  do  ploughy),  Aai  dd  keokee  (I  do  cooky),  Ai  da  pangkee^  (he 
pants),  are  the  simple  forms  ; the  emphatic  being — -aai  plowus, 
aaikeokus,  aipangkus,  ur  waukus.  Ai  kweed-us^^  a well  known 
farrier  gave  to  me  as  his  decided  diagnosis  of  a pony’s  ailment. 
Had  he  any  doubt,  he  would  have  said  he  do  queedy  or  chow  his 
queed,  i.e.y  chew  the  cud.  (The  pony  had  a sore  gum,  and  so 
seemed  to  be  chewing.) 

Mr.  Skeat  reminds  me  that  the  form  here  given  is  found  in 
William  of  Palerme,  and  is  written  es,  e.g.y  fall-es.  That  the 
ending  es  is  found  both  in  singular  and  plural — ^as  thei  fall-es. 
I keep  to  the  spelling  us  for  the  singular,  because  it  correctly 
represents  our  pronunciation  of  the  inflexion,  which  is  quite  as 
distinct  as  in  the  pronoun  us.  In  the  plural  we  should  generally 
say  dhai  da  vaalee,  but  often  dhai  vaalz. 

When  short  e comes  before  5,  it  is  almost  always  sounded  like  a, 
while  before  I it  becomes  u.  Here  one  seemed  to  have  found 
something  like  a law,  and  I determined  to  test  it,  by  getting  a 
native  to  speak  a word  that  probably  he  heard  for  the  first 
time.  In  conversation  I used  the  word  tesselated,  pronouncing 
it  very  carefully ; and,  as  I expected,  when  I got  the  man  to 
speak  it  he  called  it  tasulae-utid.  So  vest  is  always  vasy  west- 
country  is  was-kuntree ; while  everyone  knows  that  a telegram  is 
a tuligraaniy  a bell  a huly  and  a well  a wul. 

To  many  it  may  seem  a paradox  to  speak  of  the  grammar  of 
a dialect  ; but  we  in  West  Somerset  have  many  peculiarities  of 
grammar  remaining  in  a perfect  form,  while  they  have  become 
obsolete — even  if  they  ever  existed — in  what  is  now  called  good 
English.  For  instance,  the  well  known  termination  ee — as  in 
ai  da  kwee-dee — which  is  found  in  all  the  south-western  dialects, 
is  in  West  Somerset  and  Devon  the  invariable  sign  or  inflexion 
of  the  neuter  infinitive.  Kut  dha  dhaachez  avoar-an  eens  thai 
mid  kweelee.  In  this  sentence,  one  of  the  commonest  orders  of 
a farmer  to  his  men,  we  have  two  or  three  peculiarities  which 
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it  may  be  well  to  examine.  First  we  find  an  example  of  the 
interchange  of  v and  th,  common  to  all  languages  ; and  in 
this  case — vetches  into  dhaachez — we  have  the  exact  counterpart 
and  opposite  of  the  instance  mentioned  in  Dr.  Prior^s  paper, 
before  referred  to,  where  thatch  is  pronounced  “ fatch.”  I 
have  often  heard  vaa-ch  for  thatch,  but  I do  not  ever  remember 
hearing  fach,  Dhury  for  very,  is  to  be  heard  daily;  and  a 
turning  lathe  is  always  called  a lae-uv.  An  instance  of  this 
change,  first  of  b into  u,  and  then  of  v or  f into  th^  is  found  in 
polite  English.  The  plant  febre  fuge,  or.  Anglicised,  fever 
fuge,  then  becomes  few,  while  in  West  Somerset  it  is 

vadhur  voa.  Eens  signifies  in  the  sentence  given  above,  “ in 
order  that,’^  but  it  is  very  often  used  to  express  the  manner  or 
^‘how/’  Yur  ! lat  mee  shoaw  ee  eens  taiz.  ‘‘Here  ! let  me  show 
you  how  it  is.’^  Lat  un  huyd  eens  ee  aiz.  “ Let  it  stay  as  it 
is.^^  Since  writing  this  I overheard  a woman  say,  Ta  aulur 
aatur  anyhaudee  eens  dhai  bee  ugwain  oam  kwei-ut  leik  icai  dhvr 
aaruns ! tez  shee-um-feol.  “To  call  after  one,  whilst  one  is 
quietly  going  home  with  one’s  errands  1 ’tis  shameful.^’  Here  eens 
clearly  means  “ whilst,”  or  at  the  “ time  when.”  This  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  same  word  given  in  the  glossary  before 
referred  to.  In  West  Somerset  we  should  say  een-fo  for  “ ex- 
cept,” “all  but.”  Dhae-ur  wuz  a dizn  een  ta  waun  ur  teo,  “There 
was  a dozen,  all  but  one  or  two.”  We  should  never  say  eens-to 
in  any  case.  I should  think  the  een-to  might  mean  even-to,  or 
perhaps  “in,”  for  we  always  pronounce  the  preposition  “ in”  as 
een — “ Could  he  not  get  in  ? ” Keod-n  ur  git  een  ? Halliwell  has 
een — into,  within,  short  of,  as  a Herefordshire  word  ; so  this  latter 
is  not  peculiar  to  our  west  country,  while  eens  is.  To  return, 
KweeuUe  is  the  neuter  infinitive  of  the  verb  to  kweel  or  quill — 
that  is,  to  dry  up  like  hay.  In  the  transitive  form  we  should  say, 
Dha  zin-l  zuen  kweel  aup  dhaiflauwurz,  “ The  sun  will  soon  quill 
up  those  flowers.”  But  we  should  never  say  Kweelee  aup  dhai flau- 
icurz.  Whether  this  word  is  in  any  way  related  to  quell,  I leave 
to  etymologists,  but  as  regards  the  inflexion — I mean  this  neuter 
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infinitive  termination  ee— Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  than  whom 
1 presume  there  is  no  higher  authority,  says,  that  an  inflexion 
specially  denoting  the  intransitive  infinitive  of  verbs  is  found  in 
only  three  languages,  whether  ancient  or  modern — e.g.,  in  the 
dialects  of  the  south-western  counties  of  England,  in  Basque,  and 
in  Hungarian.  Now,  we  know  that  these  two  last  are  nearly 
related ; and,  moreover,  they  are  among  the  most  ancient  of  all 
languages,  probably  containing  many  elements  of  primeval 
speech,  or  what  is  known  an  non- Aryan  ; and  the  fact  of  our 
having  now,  in  this  19th  century,  a peculiar  grammatical  in- 
flexion in  common  with  them,  but  not  to  be  found  in  any,  not 
even  the  most  grammatical  of  ancient  literary  dead  languages, 
surely  points  to  some  very  early  connection  between  their  fore- 
fathers and  ours,  which  has  lasted  in  a living  form  down  to  our 
day.  We  have  one  or  two  other  peculiarities  which  the  same 
authority  pronounces  non- Aryan  ; and  since  writing  this  paper  I 
have  been  informed  that  Professor  Huxley  stated  in  a lecture, 

I believe,  on  physical  types,  that  there  was  an  undoubted  non- 
Aryan  settlement  on  the  south-western  coast  of  England.  (I 
have  been  unable  to  procure  this  lecture.)  If  this  be  so,  we  have 
here  a monument,  beside  which  the  most  ancient  piece  of  builder’s 
work  to  be  found  in  this  country  becomes  a thing  of  yesterday — 
a monument  which  may  perhaps  be  anterior  to  Stonehenge  and  ^ 
co-eval  with  flint  weapons. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Skeat  says  of  this  inflexion  ee,  ^^that  it 
was  originally  the  mark  of  a secondary  or  derived  verb,  and 
oddly  that  it  was  generally  transitive.”  This  however  assumes 
it  for  granted  that  this  termination  is  the  remains  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  inflexion  igan  or  ian^  and  Mr.  Skeat  quotes  Piers  Plowman 
in  support  of  this.  I must,  however,  leave  this  to  be  decided 
by  savants.  It  is  strange  nevertheless  that  word-wear  should 
have  got  rid  of  a termination  which  is  grateful  to  our  ears,  and 
have  retained  one  which  is  less  so.  It  is  true  we  say  dhikee^  and 
the  termination  moreover  is  with  us  a kind  of  endearative  or 
diminutive,  as  in  all  other  districts,  as  Bee-ulee,  Maa-lee,  Saa-lee ; 
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yet  on  the  other  hand  in  some  words  where  it  is  found  in  Eng- 
lish we  drop  it,  as  kaar  for  carry,  stoar  for  story,  kwaur  for 
quarry. 

Another  grammatical  inflexion  is  the  well  known  participial 
prefix  a or  u,  corresponding  to  the  German  and  which 
Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  and  many  old  writers  wrote  3/.  With  us 
the  peculiarity  is  that  we  use  it  with  all  past  participles  and 
participial  adjectives,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin — 
Eev~ubin  an  utaord  dhe  weendur^  aan  ur^  ' He  has  been  and 
broken  the  window  has  he  not  ?”  Here  we  have  the  prefix  to 
the  past  participles  of  both  the  auxiliary  and  the  principal  verb, 
while  in  the  word  utaord  we  have  a reminder  that  we  tear  our 
crockery  and  break  our  clothes.  The  same  word  is  a good 
example  of  a pleonasm  where  the  strong  conjugation  is  supple- 
mented by  the  inflexion  of  the  weak.  There  are  many  other 
instances  of  this,  as  uteoht,  ubroakt,  &c.  I remember  well  an 
accident  to  a cart,  and  the  account  given  by  the  man  who 
was  driving  was,  being  interpreted,  “ the  horse  ran  away, 
threw  me  out,  tore  the  wall,  and  my  breeches  were  broken 
to  pieces.”  Dha  am  urnd  awaij  an  droa-ud  mee  out,  taord  dha 
waal,  an  mi  oal  hurchez  wuz  ubroakt  aul  tue  Uputs.  With  all 
our  present  participles  we  use  a similar  sounding  prefix — 

She  is  going  to  be  married  to  John  Fouracre.^^  Urz  ugwaain 
tu  waid  wae  Jan  Vauu-ur-ae-ukur.  I am  living  at  home 
with  mother.”  Ei  he  uheidin  oam  laung  wae  maudhur.  I do 
not  assert  that  this  is  the  same  as  the  prefix  to  the  past 
participle,  but  I venture  to  doubt  the  usual  explanation,  e.g.  that 
it  is  a corruption  or  contraction  of  on. 

The  use  of  ize  or  ice  for  I,  which  is  said  by  Halliwell  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  West  Somerset,  and  by  Jennings  to  be  found 
in  the  south  of  the  county,  has  never  come  within  my  pretty 
long  experience.  It  is  common  to  say  I am  almost  too  late  am 
I not  ? ” Ei  be  mans  tue  lae-ut,  hae-un  ^es  ? I can  carry  it,  can 
I not  Kan  kaar-n  kaa-n  ees  ? But  this  is  clearly  the  use  of 
us  for  I in  the  interrogative  form.  This  interrogative  is  the  only 
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way  in  West  Somerset  in  which  we  use  us  as  a nominative,  while 
in  North  Devon  us  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  The  other 
forms  of  /,  as  utchy  and  cA,  as  given  by  Jennings  and  others 
as  Somersetshire,  do  not  occur  in  our  district,  and  I can  find  no 
trace  of  them. 

Again^  ur  is  said  to  be  used  for  he,  but  it  is  only  so  used  inter- 
rogatively and  in  a limited  way,  as  “ He  is  not  going,  is  he?’^  ee  idn 
ugwaain  ez  ur  ? Ur  is  however  used  for  the  indefinite  pronoun 
one,  and  also  for  you — One  must  not  go  in  there  must  one.’^ 
Mus-n  geen  dhae-ur  mus  ur  ? “ Take  hold  of  it  will  you  ? Dhee 

vangun  wul  ur  ? Ur  is  most  generally  used  for  the  nominative 

she,”  but  he  is  very  often  used  for  she,  as  also  it  is  nearly 
always  for  “ it.'”  The  usual  indefinite  pronoun  is  Anee  haudee. 
Anee  haudee  keod-n  voo-urd  tu  due  ut  vur  dha  monee.  I or  one  could 
not  afford  to  do  it  for  the  money.”  Anee-haudee  mid  wurh  dhaer 
ving-gurz  tu  hoa-unz  an  neet  git  thankee  vaur  nt.  One  may  work 
their  fingers  to  bones  and  not  get  thank  you  for  it.”  Tid-n-z 
auf  anee-haudee  wuz  ugwaain  vur  tu  he  upaaid  vur  udue-een  o-uU 

It  is  not  as  though  one  were  going  to  be  paid  for  doing  it.” 
It  is  a noticeable  feature  that  with  this  indefinite  pronoun — 
anybody — we  always  construe  in  the  plural,  as  in  the  example 
just  given,  i.e.,  their  fingers.  Mr.  Skeat  remarks  that  ur  occurs 
in  Trevisa,  who  spells  it  a.  Halliwell  also  give  a for  he,  but  I 
do  not  think  this  a and  our  ur  are  the  same.  We  too  use  a,  or 
rather  short  u,  for  he.  Zoa  u zaed,  or  Zoa  ur  zaed.  “ So  he 
said,”  is  the  usual  adjunct  to  each  sentence  when  two  people 
are  repeating  what  a third  has  spoken.  If  a farmer  wishes  to 
praise  a man  for  industry  or  good  work,  he  usually  says,  Wul 
zaeds  Jim,  meaning  well  done.  Here  we  have  a curious  change 
of  word,  almost  implying  that  amongst  us  saying  and  doing  are 
equivalents.  I may  remark  here  that  none  of  these  I have 
been  using  are  made  up  sentences  for  the  purpose  of  example, 
but  they  may  be  heard  daily  among  the  people. 

In  our  adjectives  and  epithets  we  are  more  quaint,  but  quite 
as  peculiar  as  the  slangy  awfully  jolly,”  though  some  are 
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merely  old  words  which  we  retain  while  their  meanings  have 
changed  or  become  conventional  in  ordinary  English.  Coarse, 
though  now  seldom  applied  except  to  express  a quality  the 
opposite  of  fine,  in  texture  or  in  some  article  of  use,  is  still  with 
us  commonly  applied  to  the  weather.  The  ordinary  salutations 
would  be,  Fine  day,  Thomas,”  or  Kues  waedhur,  Jim,  according 
to  circumstances.  A man  said  to  me  the  other  day  of  another’s 
treatment  of  his  wife,  Ee  due  saar-ur  maur-tul  kues.  He  do  serve 
her  mortal  coarse.’^  In  the  GentlemarCs  Magazine  of  April  25th, 
1770,  we  find  a coarse,  wet  day.^’  This  would  show  that  the 
present  limited  meaning  of  the  word  is  rather  a recent  develop- 
ment.” Expressions  like — cruel  kind,  mortal  good,  dreadful 
sweet,  terrible  pretty,  are  of  daily  use.  In  forms  of  speech 
great  redundancy  of  words  seems  our  chief  characteristic  ; we 
use  a phrase  where  a preposition  serves  other  people.  Under,  is 
Doion  een  under  \ upon,  is  Aup  pon  taap  ; stand  aside,  is  Stan  a 
waun  side. 

I feel  that  I have  but  very  briefly  and  imperfectly  hinted  at 
the  subject  I have  tried  to  deal  with,  but  if  this  paper  should 
in  anywise  be  the  means  of  drawing  out  more  of  the  attention 
of  this  Society,  and  of  those  competent  to  deal  with  the  rich 
treasures  embedded  in  our  western  dialect — always  hitherto  held 
up  as  the  very  type  of  clown-dom,  the  very  dregs  of  language — 
I shall  feel  that  no  apology  is  needful  from  me  for  having  occu- 
pied so  much  of  your  time  with  what  is  not  perhaps  very 
interesting  to  a mixed  audience,  but  which  nevertheless  will  very 
amply  repay  all  the  labour  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it. 


i;tn[  lllini;ral  Maters  of  ^ailt. 


MACKAY  HERIOT,  F.C.S., 
Captain^  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry. 


nnHE  thermal  waters  of  Bath,  which  for  ages  have  been  cele- 
brated  for  their  medicinal  properties,  constitute  my  subject. 
To  go  into  the  history  of  these  mineral  springs  would  occupy 
too  much  time  and  be  foreign  to  the  purport  of  my  paper  ; but 
a few  introductory  remarks  on  their  antiquity  may  not  be  out 
of  place. 

Legends  tell  us  how  Bladud,  when  wandering  through  the 
valley  of  the  Avon,  was  cured  of  his  leprosy  by  bathing  in  the 
mineral  waters,  and  how,  years  afterwards,  when  he  became  a 
king,  he  revisited  the  scene  of  his  cure,  and,  in  gratitude  for  his 
restoration  to  health,  built  a beautiful  city  on  the  spot  and 
erected  baths  that  others  might  benefit  from  the  waters.  This 
was  supposed  to  have  happened  about  1,500  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  According  to  Warner  the  earliest  period  of 
these  baths  being  of  any  repute  was  a.d.  44  ; and  the  fact  that 
Boman  baths  of  great  size  and  beauty  were  discovered  during 
the  last  century  would  go  far  to  prove  this.  The  present  en- 
closures round  the  chief  springs  are  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  John  de  Villula,  Bishop  of  Bath,  about  the  year  1106, 
and,  I am  informed,  that  it  was  under  the  very  house  in  which  this 
bishop  lived,  and  which  was  destroyed  some  time  during  the  last 
century,  that  the  remains  of  the  Roman  baths,  before  referred 
to,  were  discovered. 

The  mineral  spring  at  the  King’s  Bath,  as  analysed  by  me 
during  the  past  month,  contains  as  follows  : — calcium,  403  parts 
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per  million  ; strontium,  traces  ; magnesium,  34  parts  per  million  ; 
sodium,  144  parts ; potassium,  29  parts  ; lithium,  traces  ; 
iron,  3*5  parts  ; sulphuric  acid,  962  parts  ; carbonic  acid,  62 
(combined)  parts  ; chlorine,  280  parts  ; silicic  acid,  33  parts  ; 
solid  contents,  1,950  parts;  specific  gravity,  1°002  parts  ; (water, 
1);  temperature,  1 13 Fahrenheit.  The  water  for  analysis 
was  taken  from  the  drinking  fountain  in  the  Grand  Pump  Room. 

The  geological  formations  through  which  the  spring  passes 
may  be  thus  enumerated  The  coal  measures,  upper  red  sand- 
stone and  marls,  lias  and  alluvial  soil.  Supposing  these  waters 
to  pass  through  the  coal  measures,  I think  we  may  dismiss  that 
as  adding  to  their  chemical  constituents.  We  know  the  red 
sandstone  and  marls  to  be  rich  in  gypsum  and  salt,  and  it  may  be 
here  that  a great  proportion  of  the  calcium,  sulphuric  acid, 
sodium,  and  chlorine  are  obtained.  In  passing  through  the 
lias  the  spring  would  take  up  the  magnesium  salts  and  more 
chlorine.  The  amount  of  iron  present  is  possibly  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  iron  pyrites,  acted  on  by  the  bituminous 
deposits  in  the  same  strata.  We  may  not  be  far  wrong  in 
ascribing  the  free  nitrogen  which  bubbles  up  through  the  spring 
in  such  large  quantities  to  the  same  source  ; and  if  we  put  down 
the  thermicity  of  the  springs  as  due  to  the  spontaneous  ignition 
of  the  bituminous  shales,  I think  we  have  completed  a theory 
received  as  worthy  of  consideration  by  many  people.  This 
theory,  in  which  I must  own  to  having  once  believed,  has,  how- 
ever, many  fatal  objections ; the  decomposition  of  the  iron 
pyrites  and  bituminous  deposits  in  the  lias,  though  possibly 
giving  rise  to  great  heat  at  times,  would  not  account  for  the 
constant  thermal  heat  of  the  mineral  spring.  I lay  stress  on 
the  word  constant,  for,  if  we  give  any  credit  to  the  numerous 
pamphlets  published  on  the  Bath  waters  during  the  past  century, 
we  must  believe  that  the  variation  in  the  temperature  for  that 
time  has  been  very  small.  Again,  suppose  this  decomposition  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  heat,  should  we  not  ere  this  have  had  optical 
evidence  of  the  same?  for  those  deposits  are  not  so  deeply 
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placed,  being  above  the  red  sandstone.  Surely,  had  this  been 
the  case,  cutting  for  coal  or  other  deep  excavations  must  have 
brought  the  truth  to  light.  Another  objection  to  the  decom- 
position theory  is  the  wonderful  constancy  of  these  thermal 
waters,  which  I am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  ever  noticed. 
You  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  when  I prove  to  you  that  their 
composition  has  scarcely  altered  during  the  past  seventy  years. 
I had  by  me,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  this  paper,  the  different 
analyses  made  by  eminent  chemists  since  the  commencement  of 
this  century.  The  figures  did  not  show  much  : thus,  in  the  year 
1806,  Phillips  found  14,000  parts  of  sulphate  of  soda;  Scuda- 
more, in  1820,  found  only  1,500  ; while  Galloway,  in  1848, 
discovered,  19,000  ; the  same  way  with  the  other  salts  of  soda, 
and  lime,  &c.  It,  however,  occurred  to  me  that,  as  the  solid 
contents  in  each  case  were  nearly  similar,  if  I calculated  the 
different  salts  of  lime,  soda,  &c.,  into  their  elements,  I might 
have  something  to  work  on.  Thus  I took  the  amount  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  each  analysis,  and  calculated  it  into  calcium 
and  carbonic  acid;  the  sulphate  of  lime  into  calcium  and  sul- 
phuric acid  ; and  the  same  way  with  the  others.  By  doing  this 
I arrived  at  a gross  total  of  the  different  elements,  and  now  I 
will  show  you  the  result. 

Analysis  of  the  Bath  Mineral  Waters  since  the  Year  1806. 


Expressed  in  parts  per  Million  or  Milligrammes  per  Litre, 


Calcium. 

Magnesium. 

Sodium. 

. 

Potassium. 

Iron. 

Sulphuric 

Acid. 

Carbonic 

Acid. 

Chlorine. 

Silicic  Acid. 

Solid 

Contents. 

Philips,  in 

1806 

406 

• •• 

243 

2.2 

1011 

67 

275 

28 

2032 

Scudamore, 

1820 

443 

55 

75 

1.4 

1006 

45 

271 

27 

1925 

Wackier, 

1829 

404 

48 

174 

19 

2 

1033 

92 

273 

46 

2092 

Herapath, 

1836 

426 

42 

144 

1.9 

1100 

70 

209 

25 

2019 

Noad, 

1844 

405 

26 

195 

3.5 

970 

51 

308 

48 

2006 

Galloway, 

1848 

387 

53 

160 

30 

7.4 

1029 

87 

265 

43 

2058 

Heriot, 

1873 

377 

47 

129 

40 

6.1 

869 

86 

280 

30 

1864 

Heriot, 

1876 

403 

34 

144 

29 

3.5 

962 

62 

280 

33 

1950 

The  above  is  drawn  up  in  a tabular  form  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  little  variation  has  taken  place  in  the  mineral 
Nenv  Series^  Vol.  II.,  1876  Part  II. 
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springs  of  Bath  during  the  past  70  years.  We  see  then  the 
constancy  of  these  waters  for  the  past  70  years  ; and  this  appears 
more  wonderful  since  we  know  that  during  this  time  these 
springs  have  discharged  over  100,000  tons  of  solid  inorganic 
matter  drawn  from  the  source  whence  they  come.  The  amount 
of  insoluble  debris,  sand,  &c.,  thrown  up  daily  to  the  mouth 
of  the  spring,  is  not  computed  in  this  calculation.  I will 
explain  how  I base  my  estimation  of  this  enormous  weight  of 
solid  matter.  The  springs  give  off  daily  about  7,500  hogsheads, 
weighing  say  2,000  tons.  The  solid  contents  of  these  waters 
are,  as  nearly  as  possibly,  two  parts  in  1,000  by  weight,  so  that 
the  2,000  tons  of  water  represent  four  tons  of  residue,  equal  to 
1,460  tons  for  a year,  and  to  102,200  tons  for  70  years.  One 
would  naturally  imagine  that  the  enormous  mass  of  earth  neces- 
sarily disintegrated  to  allow  1 00,000  tons  of  solid  matter  to  be 
taken  from  it  would  have  a great  effect  upon  the  springs  ; such, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  it  appears  to  have  had  no  effect  worth 
noticing,  nor  has  the  rainfall  chemical  influence  of  any  conse- 
quence Some  time  ago  I undertook  a series  of  experiments  (since 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bath  Field  Club)  and  found  the 
variation  in  the  amount  of  chlorine  taken  daily  during  the  week 
from  the  Hetling  Spring  was  only  two  parts  per  million  ; the 
other  springs  varied  a little  more.  I could  not  discover  that 
rain  had  any  influence,  though  I tested  the  waters  on  many 
occasions  after  a long  continued  rainfall.  I will  endeavour  to 
account  for  the  constancy  of  their  chemical  composition.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  great  extent  and  thickness  of  the  upper  red 
sandstone  formation,  and  water  passing  through  it  for  a long 
distance,  say  a few  miles,  would  naturally  have  the  same  com- 
position at  all  times.  The  spring,  in  working  its  way  to  the 
surface,  has  in  the  course  of  ages  coated  the  natural  passages 
through  which  it  rises  with  insoluble  salts  of  iron,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  forming  for  itself  a crystalline  tunnel  impervious  to 
outward  influences  as,  for  instance,  rain  water  filtering  through 
the  alluvial  soil.  To  sec  that  such  a thing  is  not  impossible  one 
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has  only  to  notice  the  deposit  on  the  drinking  fountain  in  the 
Grand  Pump  Room.  Having  briefly  noticed  what,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  objections  to  the  theory  that  the  source  of 
thermal  heat  emanates  from  the  lias — a formation,  comparatively 
speaking,  close  to  the  surface, — I will  now  close  this  paper  by 
observing  that  from  the  constancy  of  the  temperature,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  chemical  composition  of  these  waters,  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  one  point  is  tolerably  well  established, 
namely,  that  the  source  of  heat,  whatever  that  may  be,  can 
hardly  be  the  result  of  chemical  decomposition,  which  would  be 
intermittent,  or,  at  least,  varying  in  intensity  ; and  that  for  a 
solution  of  this  problem  we  must  go  to  some  of  the  older 
geological  formations. 


BY  E.  CHISHOLM  BATTEN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 


A LL  thermal  springs  issue,  without  an  exception,  in  positions 
which  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads  : — 

1.  Volcanoes,  either  actually  existing  or  which  have  ex- 
hibited eruptions  within  the  memory  of  man — The  hot  springs 
of  Iceland,  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius,  ^tna, 
and  Ischia;  those  in  the  Eifel  Mountains  near  the  Rhine,  and 
in  Auvergne  in  Central  France  ; and  the  springs  which  are  uni- 
versally found  to  accompany  volcanoes  in  South  America, 
California,  Kamschatka,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  are  all  proofs  of 
the  intimate  connexion  between  thermal  springs  and  volcanoes. 

2.  Igneous  rocks,  or  those  of  igneous  origin,  among  which  is 
granite.  The  European  thermal  springs  for  the  most  part 
are  in  this  position  ; those  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps, 
where  granite  has  uplifted  the  stratified  rocks  of  a very  recent 
date  ; the  thermals  of  the  Erzgebirge  Mountains,  in  the  north- 
east of  Bohemia,  where  whole  hills  are  composed  of  clinkstone, 
and  other  trappean  materials,  and  their  shapes  assume  quite  a 
volcanic  character  ; those  of  the  Bohemian  Riesengebirge,  a con- 
tinuation of  this  range  ; those  by  the  Black  Forest,  for  example 
Wildbad,  where  the  hot  springs  rise  at  the  junction  of  the 
granite  and  the  clay  slate,  and  in  the  Taunus  Mountains,  near 
the  Rhine,  are  instances.  There  appear,  from  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Boue,  to  be  many  hot  springs  connected  with  the  mountains 
of  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  no  country  abounds  with 
them  more. than  that  of  the  Caucasus. 

3.  Points  where  the  strata,  although  not  actually  pene- 
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trated  by  any  volcanic  or  igneous  rock,  exhibit  great  marks  of 
violence  and  dislocation— There  always  exist  faults  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  such  hot  springs ; there  is  also,  sometimes,  a peculiar 
conformation  of  the  strata,  which  exhibit  an  elevation  by  some 
force  at  a single  point,  and  where  a circle  is  formed  of  inclined 
strata,  all  pointing  to  this  point  as  the  centre.  This  exhibition  of 
dislocation  from  an  upheaving  force  appears  to  be  connected  with 
those  thermal  or  quasi-thermal  springs  which  exist  in  the  recent 
portions  of  the  secondary  formations  in  England. 

Now,  this  last  position  is  that  of  Bath.  There  are  here,  as 
Dean  Conybeare  remarks,^  “ cases  of  subsidence  which  are 
accompanied  by  vertical  fissures,  or  faults,  traversing  the  strata 
to  a great  depth,  and  in  which  the  whole  series  of  strata  affected 
by  them  (soft  as  well  as  hard)  is  let  down  together.  . . . They 
must  be  referred  to  causes  seated  at  a great  depth,  and  acting  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  force  producing  earthquakes.”  He 
mentions  instances  which  have  since  been  frequently  supple- 
mentedj  and  are  familiar  to  all  Bath  geologists. 

The  heat  of  the  waters  of  Bath  must  have  startled  the  Koman 
conquerors.  They  had,  indeed,  known  well  the  high  temperature 
of  the  Baths  of  Nero,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples ; but  this  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a burning  mountain.  Bath  had  no 
volcano  in  its  vicinity.  Nor  is  the  phenomenon  less  surprizing 
now.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  even  an  extinct  volcano  nearer  Bath  than  those  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Eifel,  four  hundred  miles  off. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  heat  of  the  Bath  waters  ? 

The  theories  which  were  formerly  framed  to  acccount  for  the 
origin  of  the  heat  of  thermal  springs  have  greatly  lost  credit. 
A thermal  spring  is  a spring  whose  mean  temperature  exceeds 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  place  where  it  comes  to  the  surface  ; 
and  some  theories,  such  as  the  burning  of  coal,  the  decomposition 
of  iron  pyrites  (by  which  the  late  Professor  Quekett  explained 
some  of  the  Bath  heat),  and  many  others,  are  obviously  inap- 

, (1).  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  p.  23. 
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plicable  to  many  of  the  numerous  thermal  springs  that  are  now 
known  to  exist. 

One  favourite  theory  was,  and  is,  that  the  heat  of  thermal 
waters  depends  upon  certain  chemical  combinations,  indicated 
by  the  mineral  contents  of  the  springs  ; it  being  contended 
that  the  heat  increased  with  the  quantity  of  these  mineral  con- 
tents. But  the  heat  of  a thermal  spring  by  no  means  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  its  fixed  mineral  constituents.  Most  of 
the  thermal  springs  are  considerably  impregnated  with  foreign 
ingredients,  but  there  are  instances  of  hot  wells,  such  as 
Pfeifers  in  the  Alps,  and  Gastein  in  the  Salzkammergut,  which 
are  almost  as  pure  as  distilled  water,  and  have  a temperature  of 
120  Fahr.  ; and  it  is  quite  certain  that  facts  do  not  warrant 
any  law  of  the  increase  of  temperature  corresponding  with  the 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  fixed  ingredients.  In  the  case  of 
salt  springs  it  has  no  doubt  been  generally  observed  that  the 
more  salt  they  contain  the  hotter  they  are,  but  the  salt  can 
have  no  effect  upon  the  temperature.  Professor  Bischof  gives 
the  following  temperatures  and  fixed  ingredients  of  four  springs 
near  the  Laacher  See  ; and  his  figures  shew  that  in  that  volcanic 
tract  the  rule  does  not  hold  : — 


Heilbronn 

Tonnistein 

Fehlenbor 

Burgbrohl 


Fixed  constituents. 
0.0053 
0.0025 
0.0019 
0.0013 


Temperature. 

52.9 

54.9 
57.6 
58.1 


The  non-correspondence  between  the  heat  and  the  fixed  in- 
gredients will  appear  further  on  a comparison  of  the  ingredients 
and  temperature  of  several  thermal  springs  which  are  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  mean  of  the  climate.  On  ex- 
amining the  list  given  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  on  Volcanoes,  2d. 
Ed.  1848,  p.  57,  who  gives  not  the  absolute  temperature,  but 
merely  the  elevation  above  the  mean  of  the  climate,  and  the 
solid  ingredients,  I find  that  the  connexion  between  these  two 
quantities  is  by  no  means  constant  : — 
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Quantity  of  fixed 
constituents. 


Temperature  above  the 
mean  climate. 


0.9 

2. 


15. 

33. 

57. 

62. 

87. 

119. 


71. 

85. 

71. 

57. 

107. 

57. 

36. 

20. 


The  last  three  are  salt  springs. 

In  these  figures  the  influence  of  height  is  not  taken  into 
account,  but  I have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  the 
reduction  for  height,  as  it  seems  very  clear  that  the  tem- 
perature does  not  increase  with  the  quantity  of  fixed  substances. 
One  more  witness  against  this  opinion  may  perhaps  be  thought 
quite  sufficient.  Prof.  Forbes,  in  his  paper  on  ^^The  Thermal 
Waters  of  the  Pyrenees,”  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1836, 
says,  A common  opinion  prevails  that  the  quantity  of  the 
hydrosulphurets  contained  in  these  springs  is  in  proportion  to 
their  temperature,  and  I have  even  heard  the  existence  of  cold 
sulphureous  springs  in  the  Pyrenees  denied  altogether.  Yet, 
not  only  are  such  to  be  found,  but  even  within  not  many  yards 
of  others  having  a high  temperature,  and  almost  an  identical 
mineral  composition.”  After  citing  instances,  he  adds, 
“ When  to  these  facts  we  add  others  scarcely  less  curious,  of 
springs  of  totally  different  mineral  composition  issuing  from 
nearly  the  same  spot,  and  with  temperatures  from  160  to  180 
Fahr.,  as  we  see  at  Ax  and  Thuez,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  source  of  mineralization  must  be  independent  to  a great 
extent  on  that  of  high  temperature,  and  that  the  arguments  as 
to  the  origin  of  thermal  springs,  founded  upon  their  chemical 
composition,  must  be  to  a certain  degree  fallacious.^’ 

Dr.  Daubeny  suggested  that  all  the  heat  of  thermal  springs 
was  produced  by  the  mixture  of  foreign  ingredients,  par- 
ticularly nitrogen ; but  Professor  Bischof  put  this  theory  to  the 
test  of  experiment.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  the 
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cause  of  heat  in  a mineral  spring  richly  impregnated  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  he  took  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda^  mixed 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid^  smoking  muriatic  acid  and 
water,  in  the  quantity  indicated  by  the  analysis  of  the  spring, 
and  found  the  temperature  increased  only  1°  35.  Again,  he  took 
the  most  favourable  instance,  and  mixed  sodium  with  sulphuric 
and  muriatic  acidj  and  then  found  that  the  temperature  was 
raised  in  one  case,  only  2°,  and  the  other  4°.  These  experiments 
prove  that  chemical  compositions  of  this  nature  cannot  produce 
the  high  temperature  of  hot  wells. 

From  the  wide  spread  existence  of  thermal  springs,  and  the 
failure  of  the  other  explanations  of  the  source  from  which  their 
heat  arises,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  they  owe  this 
heat  to  their  origin  being  deep  in  the  earth ; if  so,  the  deeper 
we  descend,  the  hotter  we  should  find  the  water;  and  when 
there  is  a deep  seated  source  of  disturbance,  which  has  pro- 
duced cracks  and  fissures  in  the  lower  strata,  any  water  found  at 
the  bottom  of  these  fissures  must  be  hot,  and  will,  if  raised  to 
the  surface  by  the  action  of  some  elevating  force,  exhibit  the 
phenomenon  of  a hot  spring.  Except  where  there  has  been  this 
disturbance  at  a considerable  depth,  no  such  fissures  could 
exist,  and  accordingly  no  hot  springs  are  found  except  in  such 
localities.  The  force  with  which  hot  springs  come  to  the  surface 
is  governed  by  the  same  law  which  determines  the  rise  of 
the  water  in  the  case  of  Artesian  wells  ; and,  except  where 
volcanic  forces  supply  the  expansive  power  of  vapour  and 
gas  from  below,  we  generally  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hot 
springs  a sufficient  elevation  to  reduce  this  force  to  the  influence 
of  hydrostatic  pressure  alone. 

The  changes  produced  by  earthquakes  on  springs  of  this 
character  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  principally  affecting  the 
fissures  by  which  the  meteoric  waters  descend,  and  the  thermal 
waters  ascend. 

Let  us  enquire,  then,  whether  the  Bath  waters  owe  their  heat 
to  the  depth  from  which  they  rise. 
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Now,  what  are  the  conditions  of  depth,  if  this  is  the  source 
of  heat  of  the  Bath  waters,  which  must  exist  to  produce  their 
temperature?  Assuming  the  mean  temperature  of  Bath  to  be 
50°,  they  exceed  it  by  66°. 

Let  us  enquire  at  what  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
at  Bath  we  may  expect  a temperature  of  116°?  In  1836, 
Dr.  Daubeny,  in  his  report  to  the  British  Association  on 
mineral  and  thermal  springs,  says,  “ the  temperature  augments 
as  we  descend,  on  the  average,  about  l°Fahr.  for  every  100 
feet  f this  would  make  their  depth  6,600  feet.” 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  Principles  of  Geology^  ed.  1868,  states 
Professor  Phillipses  observations  in  two  coal  shafts,  one  near 
Durham,  and  another  near  Manchester,  as  giving  the  augmenta- 
tion at  1°  Fahr.  for  every  65  to  70  feet.  In  Saxony  he  states 
the  observed  rate  in  a mine  to  be  a degree  for  every  65  feet ; 
and  at  the  Dolcoath  Mine,  in  Cornwall,  a degree  for  every  75 
feet ; but,  he  says,  that  the  experimental  well  at  Crenelle,  near 
Paris,  gives  an  increase  of  one  degree  for  every  60  feet  to  the 
depth  of  1,800  feet,  and  ultimately  he  adopts  the  mean  increase 
of  1°  Fahr.  for  every  65  feet  of  depth. 

The  great  extent  to  which  Artesian  wells  have  been  bored, 
since  the  well  of  La  Crenelle  was  made,  and  the  more  exact 
methods  of  observation  which  have  been  lately  employed  enable 
us  to  lay  down  a more  accurate  rule.  An  important  collection 
of  facts  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  British  Association  some  years  ago  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  increase  of  underground  temperature  in  descent.  These 
reports  are  continued  to  1872. 

There  is  a boring  at  St.  Louis,  in  America,  where  they  have 
attained  to  a depth  of  3,029  feet,  and  the  temperature  is 
said  to  be  107°  Fahr.,  and  careful  observations  of  the  Kentish 
Town  well  and  the  well  of  Crenelle  show  an  increase  of  one 
degree  Fahr.  for  every  54  feet  in  the  one  case,  and  every  56 
feet  in  the  other  case.  So  a boring  at  the  bottom  of  a shaft 
1,066  feet  deep  shews  an  increase  of  one  degree  in  51  feet. 

ATfw  Series^  Vol.  //.,  1876,  ?art  11. 
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All  observations  in  shafts  exhibit  irregularities,  and  I should 
be  glad  to  have  accurate  observations  of  the  temperature  in  the 
boring  of  4,194  feet  near  Berlin,  but  the  latest  observations 
point  to  an  increase  of  a degree  for  every  50  feet  as  the  correct 
rule,  at  least  when  depths  beyond  1,000  feet  are  reached.^ 

If  we  adopt  this  rule  it  will  follow  that  the  Bath  waters 
should  rise  from  a depth  of  between  3,300  and  4,000  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  acquire  the  heat  which  they 
now  exhibit.  They  are  forced  to  the  surface  through  fissures 
or  cracks  produced  by  the  violent  dislocation  which  some  up- 
heaving agency  has  produced  in  Bath  and  its  neighbourhood 
(and  of  which  such  evident  traces  are  visible  in  the  steep  hills 
and  valleys  which  add  so  much  to  its  beauty),  by  the  pres- 
sure, after  the  manner  of  Artesian  wells,  of  a column  of  water 
standing  to  sufficient  height  in  some  neighbouring  hills,  and 
reaching  down  through  fissures  or  permeable  strata  in  those 
hills  and  below  them  to  the  level  where  the  crust  of  the  earth 
and  the  waters  in  contact  with  it  are  of  a temperature  of  not 
less  than  116°. 

We  may  I think  find,  not  in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  as  hinted  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  but  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  quantities  of  water  at 
heights  sufficient  to  produce  the  phenomenon  of  the  volume  of 
hot  water  which  springs  forth  at  the  surface  in  Bath.  The  carboni- 
ferous limestone  of  the  Mendips  affords  such  countless  instances 
of  great  collections  of  water  as  to  need  no  particular  enumeration. 

Of  any  actual  tracing  of  the  course  of  the  hot  springs  there  are 
only  a few  instances  known  to  me.  Mr.  Townsend  (Conybeare 
and  Phillips  219)  says,  “By  Hetlin  Court,  when  the  hot  springs 
had  failed  to  supply  the  usual  quantity  of  water  in  a given  time, 
the  Corporation  employed  Mr.  William  Smith  to  remedy  the 
evil.  He  laid  open  the  ground,  detected  the  cause  of  failure, 
and  restored  the  springs.  At  that  time  I took  notice  of  his 

(2).  See  Encijclopccdia  Brifannia.  Artesian  wells.  1875.  “ On  an  average, 

including  the  best  data  of  all.  those  yielded  by  Artesian  springs,  the  increase 
appears  to  be  1°  Fahr.  for  every  50  or  CO  English  feet  of  descent.”  Principal 
I'orljcs,  Ency.  Brit.,  Prel.  Dissertation,  1856,  s.  675. 
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operations,  and  at  a great  depth  saw  the  springs  through  the 
blue  marl.^’  (T.  197).  This  was  about  1803.  Subsequently  to 
this  operation,  says  Mr.  Townsend,  Mr.  Palmer,  then  mayor, 
sunk  in  the  sand  of  the  King^s  Bath,  as  deep  as  he  could  ven- 
ture to  proceed,  without  endangering  the  pump  room,  yet  he 
did  not  arrive  at  the  blue  marl.  From  the  bottom  of  this 
sinking,  he  sent  me  a quantity  of  sand.  This  was  alluvial,  not 
calcareous,  but  silicious,  and  in  this  sand  I ascertained  the  green 
quartz,  with  iron,  such  as  we  find  beneath  our  chalks  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  from  thence  it  came.^^  (T.  197). 

Lastly,  we  have  Mr.  Pinch’s  well,  sunk  in  1838  in  Kingsmead 
Street,  which  after  being  sunk  to  a depth  of  169  feet  reached 
a dark  red  soil  wherein  the  Bath  hot  water ‘was  found.  This 
dark  red  soil  was,  Mr.  Moore  says,  without  doubt  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Keuper,  or  New  Red  sandstone.  The  new  red 
sandstone  is  here  very  thin  apparently  and  the  hot  water  was 
found  rising  through  it.  In  the  then  state  of  the  law  it  was 
thought  that  the  Corporation  of  Bath  had  a right  to  prevent 
Mr.  Pinch  from  digging  so  as  to  affect  the  flow  of  the  hot  water 
to  the  baths  of  the  Corporation,  and  consequently  he  dug  no 
deeper. 

I apprehend  no  one  imagined  that  the  SOUKCE  of  these  hot 
springs  was  the  red  marl. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  position  I have  ventured  to  suggest,  that 
the  heat  of  the  Bath  waters  is  due  to  their  rising  from  a depth 
of  more  than  3,000  feet  below  the  surface,  may  be  taken  up 
with  more  success  when  the  mineral  contents  of  the  Bath  waters 
are  compared  with  the  character  of  the  strata  through  which — if 
they  rise  from  that  depth — they  would  be  expected  to  pass.  Tales 
sunt  aquce^  qualis  terra  per  quam  fiuv/nt  was  the  maxim  of  Pliny, 
and  must  be  true  now. 

The  Bath  old  well  yields  126  gallons  of  water  per  minute, 
which  is  equal  to  181,440  gallons  per  day.  What  must  be  the 
effect  of  such  quantities  of  hot  water  as  this  passing  through  the 
strata.  They^  do  contain  in  each  gallon  144  grains  of  salts — 
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carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  sodium,  common 
salt,  chloride  of  magnesium,  besides  iron.  I shall  be  surprised 
if  this  exhibition  does  not  indicate  the  passing  of  the  Bath 
waters  up  out  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  through  the  coal 
measures.  However  this  may  be,  I believe  every  additional  step 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  Bath  will  bring  strong  con- 
firmatory evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  heat  of 
the  Bath  waters  is  due  to  the  depth  from  which  they  ascend. 


©he  Sipi  into  ^omorsofehino, 
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XN  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles  appear  the  short  records  of 
two  great  national  conflicts,  at  two  very  distant  dates — 
A.D.  658  and  a.d.  1016 — at  a place  called  ^‘Peonna,^^  which  was 
certainly  somewhere  upon  the  confines  of  the  present  counties 
of  Dorset  and  Somerset.  The  first  of  these  two  battles  is  the 
one  which  directly  concerns  our  present  consideration.  It  is 
" that  by  which  Kenwalch  extended  the  subjugation  of  the  Britons 
westward  from  the  territory  already  occupied  by  the  West- 
Saxons  in  the  district  of  Salisbury,  by  the  penetration  of  what 
is  now  Somersetshire.  Nearly  all  our  historians  and  topo- 
graphers have  identified  this  ^^Peon’’  with  Penselwood.  But 
it  is  found  that  Penselwood  was  already  “Pen^^  (short),  as  it 
still  continues,  long  before  the  Saxons  came,  and  that  it  was  not 
the  habit  of  the  Saxons  to  confound  the  dipthong  “ eo  with 
the  short  vowel : and  where  they  used  the  dipthong  it  still 
maintains  its  force  in  our  own  speech,  continued  direct  from 
them,  as  witnessed  by  most  such  words  in  constant  use,  such  as 
“ thief,’^  “ deep,^’  “ week,”  &c.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that 
this  name  Peon  cannot  now  be  represented  by  any  of  the 
many  place-names  that  have  been  formed  out  of  “ Pen,”  but  must 
be  sought  for  among  those  which  now  appear  either  as  Piou,” 
“ Pewen,”  “ Pevin,”  or  “ Poin and  it  is  to  the  name  Poin- 
tington  ” that  it  is  now  intended  to  direct  particular  attention. 

The  high  range  of  hills  between  Somerset  and  Wilts,  of 
which  Penselwood  is  the  southern  terminus,  is  supplemented,  or 
continued  toward  the  south-west,  by  another  lofty  range,  called 
by  Leland,  “ great  Orestes  of  Hylles,”  a similar  natural  rampart 
between  Somerset  and  Dorset,  the  boundary  of  which  counties 
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is  crossed  in  the  short  journey  from  Yeovil  to  Sherborne.  On 
the  Dorsetshire,  or  south-eastern  side,  this  range  commands 
views  over  the  Vale  of  Blackmore  : as  also  does  Penselwood, 
but  from  the  north  towards  the  south  ; and  both  lines  of  view 
look  over  Gillingham,  which,  a little  indirectly,  lies  between 
them  in  the  lower  country.  On  the  other  side  the  steep  north- 
western escarpment,  or  out-crop,  looks  down  upon  that  one  of 
the  extensive  Somersetshire  levels  in  which  occurs  the  junction 
of  the  Ivel  with  the  Parrett.  Beyond  the  northern  ending  of 
this  western  escarpment,  about  equal  to  it  in  height,  but  insulated 
in  advance  of  it,  stand  out,  like  a sentinel  upon  the  deep  combes 
and  valleys  of  the  range,  the  hill  and  castle  of  Camelot  or 
Cadbury.  This  block  of  high  country  was  most  likely  included, 
with  Selwood  proper,  in  Selwoodshire.  Sherborne,  Milborne- 
Port,  Charleton  Horethorne,  and  several  considerable  places, 
nestle  in  the  deep  valleys  that  intersect  it ; and  in  these  are  also 
the  sources  of  several  streams  that  afterwards  become  con- 
siderable. One  of  these,  the  Yeo  or  Ivel,  takes  its  rise  in  seven 
springs,  at  a place  called  ^^The  Seven  Wells,^’  or  “ The  Seven 
Sisters,”  a secluded  spot  at  the  top  of  the  small  valley  in  which, 
scarcely  three  miles  lower,  lies  Sherborne,  with  its  Norman 
castle  apparently  occupying  the  earthworks  of  a strong  fortress 
that  had  previously  commanded  the  widened  junction  with 
another  valley. 

From  this  deep  and  narrow  interior  valley,  close  to  the  ‘‘  Seven 
Sisters,”  arises  a large  and  nearly  quadrangular  platform,  sloping 
upwards  until  it  is  terminated  westward  by  the  lofty  and  pre- 
cipitous escarpment  itself,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect 
over  the  Somersetshire  plain,  and  overlooking  Ilchester  and  the 
Fosse-way.  This  is  “ Poinington  ” or  Pointington  down.” 
The  village  of  Pointington  lies  about  a mile  lower  down  the 
valley  towards  Sherborne.  The  quadrangular  down  retains  some 
marks  of  having  been,  to  some  extent,  artificially  levelled ; and 
there  are  slight  remains  of  earthworks  about  it,  and  appearances 
of  the  edges  having  been  declivitated  and  the  angles  squared ; 
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although  these  are  not  so  conspicuous  as  to  attract  uninvited 
attention,  nor  more  so  than  such  as  are  frequent  and  generally 
unnoticed  on  many  of  our  unploughed  downs.  But  none  but 
extemporised  works  are  expected  by  our  theory.  There  are, 
however,  four  or  five  barrows,  more  or  less  flattened,  on  a 
steeper  slope  called  Pointington  Slait,”  separated  from  the 
down  by  a small  stream  and  ravine  on  the  north  side.  The  view 
from  the  western,  or  highest,  edge  of  the  squared  platform  over 
the  broad  level  of  southern  Somerset  includes  the  entire  field  of 
the  retreat  of  the  Britons  to  the  Parrett,  which  perhaps  where 
the  valley  narrows  again,  by  Langport,  into  a sort  of  land  gate, 
through  which  the  river  passes,  would  be  the  next  tenable 
natural  boundary.  The  western  outcrop  of  Pointington  Down, 
althought  steep  and  very  high,  is  rather  lower  than  the  hills  that 
flank  it ; and  there  is  at  one  part  a much  easier  descent  to  the 
lower  country  than  is  the  general  habit  of  this  precipitous  range. 
Holway  Hill  to  the  south,  and  Gorton  Down  to  the  north,  form 
cheeks  to  this  down,  and  to  this  descent  from  it. 

This  seclusion  might  have  been  penetrated  from  Gillingham, 
on  the  east,  by  a pass  a little  to  the  south  of  Charleton  Hore- 
thorne,  through  which  it  may  now  be  approached  from  the 
Temple-Combe  railway  junction.  But  the  part  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley,  opposite  the  down  or  platform  presumed  to 
be  the  battle-field,  is  closed  by  a long  steep  declivity,  a most 
formidable  position  if  it  should  have  been  attained  by  a force 
advancing  from  that  side.  And  such  an  advance  would  have 
been  easy  by  a line  of  way  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  South-Western  Railway  ; but  about  a mile 
to  the  rear  of  this  position,  at  Milborne  Week,  and  close  to  the 
railway  station,  is  the  very  remarkable  earthwork  which  the  late 
Rev.  F.  Warre  has  described,  but  despaired  to  account  for,  as 
“ a very  puzzling  construction.”  It  is,  however,  no  more  than 
an  artificial  dyke  of  rather  unusual  magnitude  crossing  a hill 
promontory,  and  insulating  a considerable  level  platform  ; 
evidently  with  particular  provision  against  an  advance  from  the 
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east.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a hill  fortress  or  camp 
of  that  type  which  consists  of  a promontory  separated  from  a 
main  land  of  equal  height  by  an  artificial  vallum,  such  as  those 
at  Maes  Knoll,  near  Bristol ; Broadhembury,  Devon  ; DeviFs 
Dyke  and  Telscombe  Tye,  Sussex.  Whether  or  not  it  is  a con- 
tinued usage  of  this  ancient  type,  adapted  to  the  later  emer- 
gency of  the  resistence  to  the  Saxon  invaders  of  the  seventh 
century,  may  be  a curious  consideration.  In  one  respect  it 
differs  from  the  better-known  examples,  that  whereas  they  are 
mostly  found  to  command  a wide  outlook  of  forty  or  fifty  miles, 
this,  although  the  spot  itself  is  very  high,  is  almost  shut  in  within 
a scope  of  at  most  four  or  five.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
been  specially  intended  to  bar  this  direct  passage  of  the  hilly 
fastness,  which  is  here  suggested  to  have  been  the  last  holdfast 
of  the  Britons  before  their  recorded  westward  flight,  a.d.  658. 
At  all  events,  there  it  stands,  across  the  most  accessible  way 
from  Gillingham  to  our  adopted  aet  Peonnum  or  Pointington 
Down. 

It  is  hoped  that  what  is  called  the  philological  evidence  for 
this  place  has  been  satisfied.  In  the  present  name  Pointing- 
ton”  the  diphthong  of  the  ancient  “ Peonnan  ” survives  in  that 
undiminished  vigour  which  ought  in  such  cases  to  be  always 
expected  against  the  pretentions  of  any  of  the  “ Pens  ” that  are 
so  conveniently  numerous  and  everywhere  at  hand.  As  to  the 
geographical  fitness  of  the  site  of  this  platform  for  the  two  battles 
recorded  in  the  Chronicles,  it  is  not  necessary  that  both  the 
annals — of  the  seventh  and  eleventh  centuries — refer  to  one 
place,  but  it  is  most  likely  that  they  do  ; and  this  site  suits  the 
requirements  of  both.  Its  superior  aptitude  for  the  last  strong 
holdfast  of  the  Britons  upon  this  hilly  region,  and  the  flight  and 
pursuit  of  Kenwalch  to  the  Parrett,  is  very  obvious.  As  for 
the  fight  of  Eadmund  with  the  Danes,  a.d.  1016,  at  Peonnan 
near  Gillingham,  this  plain  is  ten  miles  west  of  Gillingham,  and 
as  Penselwood  is  only  five  miles  north  of  it,  we  must  trust  to 
the  diphthong  reason  for  a preference  of  the  ten  miles.  Along 
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the  plain  west  of  the  escarpment  of  Pointington,  then,  as  now, 
ran  the  Fosse-way,  the  direct  and  only  road  by  which  Eadmund 
could  lead  the  “ Dorsetenses,  Domnani,  Wiltonienses,”  to  the 
place  of  his  next  following  engagement,  the  famous  drawn  battle 
at  Sceorstan,  where  it  appears  his  army  still  consisted  of  these 
three  peoples.  No  matter  whether  Sceorstan  be  now  repre- 
sented by  Sherston,  near  Malmesbury,  or  the  Four-Shire-Stone 
near  Chipping-Norton,  for  the  road  passes  close  to  both. 

That  Kenwalch  penetrated  Somersetshire,  a.d.  658,  by  this 
southern  entrance  at  Pointington,  and  not  by  the  more  northern 
one  at  Penselwood,  is  further  confirmed  by  one  of  his  footsteps 
left  in  this  very  path.  The  first  record  of  the  church  of 
Sherborne,  almost  adjoining  to  this  battle  field,  upon  which  he 
won  a large  extension  of  his  dominion  from  the  Britons,  is  that 
Kenwalch  was  the  first  founder  of  that  church,  and  gave  it  a 
hundred  hides  at  a place  called  Lanprobi.^^  It  does  not 
matter  to  our  argument  what  may  be  the  cartular  authenticity 
of  this  record.  It  is  sufficient  that  it  attests  a very  ancient 
belief  that  Kenwalch,  with  the  zeal  of  a convert,  had  a special 
interest  in  this  spot,  and  that  he  exercised  the  well-known  instinct 
of  conquerors  to  mark  the  scene  of  his  victory  by  a religious 
memorial.  Of  this  motive  Battle  Abbey  will  be  remembered  as 
a later  instance.  But  although  this  place,  Lanprobus,  is  no 
longer  known  by  that  name,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  it 
was  close  to  the  battle-field.  In  the  record  above  cited  it  first 
appears  with  its  unaltered  British  name,  and  must  have  had  a 
sanctuary  dedicated  in  the  name  of  S.  Probus,  as  Cornwall  still 
has  one.  But  in  a Papal  Confirmation  of  the  terrier  of 
Sherborne  Abbey,  dated  1145,  this  name  turns  up  again  in  the 
more  English  form  of  Propeschirche.^^  It  there  follows  the 
names  of  Higher  and  Lower  and  a third  Compton,  which  are  all 
still  situated  on  those  very  western  slopes  of  the  great  crest  of 
hills,  whereon  our  proposal  is  that  the  battle  of  a.d.  658  was 
fought. 

Another  presumption  that  the  8et  Peonnum,”  from  which 
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the  Britons  were  driven  a.d.  658,  indicates  the  same  field  as  that 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Danes,  a.d  1016,  eet  Peonnan  with  Gill- 
ingham,’^ may  be  given.  Although  Gillingham  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  first  annal,  it  was  without  doubt  the  basis  of  assault  of 
the  invaders  in  that  case  also.  When  mentioned  in  the  second 
event,  the  name  had  already  suffered  the  mutilation  with  which 
it  is  still  current  among  us,  and  in  which  that  remarkable 
testimony  wkich  is  contained  in  the  name  to  nearly  the  date  of 
its  own  beginning  is  obscured  or  nearly  obliterated.  The  com- 
pilers of  the  Exchequer  Domesday  are  answerable  for  many 
distortions  of  English  names,  but  here  they  have  compensated 
a multitude  of  their  shortcomings  by  having  inadvertently,  as 
it  almost  seems,  for  it  is  only  once  in  seven  entries  of  the 
name,  preserved  the  name  in  something  like  its  entireness — 
INGELINGEHAP  Our  concern  with  the  restitution  of  the 
decayed  intelligence  of  this  name  is,  that  at  some  time  in  the 
century  between  the  conquest  of  Sarum,  a.d.  552  and  a.d.  658, 
when  the  Saxons  pierced  the  hilly  phalanx  of  South  Selwood 
into  South  Somerset,  there  was  a settlement  of  them — the 
Englings — upon  the  holm  or  ham  ” formed  by  the  confluence 
of  a stream,  now  known  as  Shreen  Water,  with  the  Stour;  and 
called,  as  an  advanced  frontier  outpost  of  them,  by  the  distinc- 
tive name  of  their  nation — the  Ham  of  the  English.  Dr.  Guest, 
with  his  usual  sagacity,  felt  the  want  of  such  a frontier,  but  was 
attracted  by  the  neighbouring  name  of  ‘‘Mere.^’  But  when 
Mere  is  not  the  equivalent  of  more  ” or  “ marsh,”  as  it  is  at 
Mere — formerly  Ferlingamere — near  Glastonbury,  it  will  usually 
prove  to  be  the  almost  technical  name  for  a forest  boundary. 
And  this  one  is  probably  so  named  as  a mere  of  Selwood.  What 
has  since  been  called  Mere  Castle,  with  Whitesheet  and  the 
other  surrounding  hill  forts,  were  likely  to  have  been  the  British 
outposts  which  checked  the  progress  of  invasion,  and  main- 
tained this  great  natural  rampart  for  another  hundred  years. 

But  there  is  still  another  word,  concerning  the  retreat  of  the 
Britons  to  the  river  Parrett,  from  this  first  inroad  of  the  West- 
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Saxons  into  Somersetshire,  as  well  as  for  the  fact,  that  this  was 
indeed  the  first  military  or  dominant  penetration  of  the  West 
Selwood  country  by  that  nation.  It  has  been  usual  to  interpret 
the  annal  of  the  year  658  of  the  Chronicles,  as  the  establishment 
of  the  course  of  the  Parrett  for  the  subsequent  strict  boundary 
of  the  two  nations.  And  this  interpretation  has  been  employed 
to  explain  the  great  and  obvious  difference  of  the  two  English 
dialects  of  North  and  of  South-West  Somerset,  more  likely  due 
to  slower,  or  at  least  more  natural,  causes  than  to  such  a distinct 
and  artificial  political  division.  No  one  can  have  passed  through 
Somersetshire  without  having  noticed  its  most  striking  physical 
feature,  the  division  into  long  and  wide  level  valleys,  by  con- 
tinuous lines  of  mountainous  hills,  running  from  west  to  east. 
Like  water-tight  compartments  in  ships,  these  broad  valleys  are 
in  a manner  invasion-proof.  That  is,  an  inroad  which  has 
penetrated  one  of  them,  must  be  repeated  before  it  can  be 
extended  to  the  others.  If  the  battle  of  a.d.  658  was  fought  at 
Pointington,  the  more  southerly  field,  as  above  maintained,  the 
consequent  entry  into  what  to  us  is  Somersetshire,  would  have 
been  into  that  very  compartment  in  which  alone  the  flight  to  the 
Parrett  was  possible — the  plain  within  which  the  Ivel  falls  into 
that  river.  If  the  invasion  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  made  at 
Penselwood,  the  more  northern  field  of  conflict,  as  heretofore 
presumed,  the  entry  would  have  resulted  in  the  valley  of  the 
Brue,  and  the  Parrett  could  not  have  been  reached  nearer  than 
its  mouth,  or  rather  it  could  not  have  been  reached  at  all ; for  it 
is  not  outside  probability  that  Huntspill  level,  through  which  the 
river’s  mouth  now  winds,  was  at  that  time  a wide  bay  of  the  sea 
itself.  Again,  that  the  course  of  the  Parrett  should  then  have 
been  established  as  a political  boundary  is  most  unlikely,  for  the 
line  of  that  river  neither  divides  the  dialects  nor  takes  the  required 
direction.  What  the  annal  must  have  meant  is,  that  the  fugitive 
nation  was  pursued  to  the  Parrett,  at  the  point  in  that  valley 
where  it  would  lie  in  their  path — the  junction  of  the  Ivel  with 
the  Parrett  flowing  from  the  south,  at  Langport ; and  to  the 
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narrow  gorge  through  which  the  united  river  almost  immediately 
passes  out,  a resting  place  which  they  maintained  until  some 
fifty  years  afterwards  the  West-Saxon  frontier  was  pushed 
further  westward.  A religious  observance,  that  must  have  been 
also  a tradition  of  this  conquest,  continued  into  the  twelfth 
century.  William  of  Malmesbury  narrates  that  the  poor  monks, 
in  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  which  is  just  at  the  mouth  of  this 
valley,  still  continued  to  sing  the  praises  of  their  patron  saint 
Eielwini,  who  was  also  at  that  time  still  considered  to  be  the 
brother  of  King  Kenwalch. 

There  is  in  truth  more  than  one  reason  to  believe  that  the 
large  northern  part  of  Somersetshire,  claimed  as  a portion  of 
the  earlier  and  pagan  conquest  in  Gloucestershire,  a.d.  577,  was 
not  included  in  the  shire.  The  usual  leading  authorities,  such 
as  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  had  already  been  accustomed  to  conclude 
that  this  earlier  conquest  included  a “ part  of  Somerset,’^  pro- 
bably because  one  of  the  three  cities  named — Gloucester,  Ciren- 
cester, and  Bath — as  having  been  captured  is  included  in  the 
Somersetshire  of  our  day.  But  at  a still  later  time  Bath  was  in 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  not  in  Wessex,  out  of  which  the 
bulk  of  modern  Somerset  has  come.  Bath  contained  one  of  the 
dedications  of  S.  Werburg,  found  to  be  a land -mark  of  the  early 
frontiers  and  conquests  of  Mercia.  The  north  bank  of  the 
Avon  was  lined  with  them,  as  this  at  Bath,  one  at  Bristol,  and 
one  at  Henbury.  This  misapprehension  has  been  much  ex- 
aggerated by  living  writers,  who  have  interpreted  and  mapped 
the  grasp  of  the  earlier  conquest  as  including — all  but  a long  and 
narrow,  not  to  say  a most  anomalous  and  exceptional,  strip — 
not  only  all  South  Gloucestershire,  but  the  very  large  part  of 
Somerset  extending  to  the  river  Axe.  Thus  it  is  represented 
that  a conquest  which  having  crossed  the  Avon  and  passed  the 
Wansdyke,  although  it  was  unable  to  appropriate  the  long, 
narrow,  and  comparatively  easy  barrier  north  of  Selwood, 
dividing  it  from  its  own  territory  eastward,  was  yet  able  to  in- 
clude in  one  lot  the  mountainous  fastnesses  of  the  Mendips,  not 
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to  be  conquered  by  saying  so,  only  to  be  stopped  by  a small 
river  to  the  south  of  them.  This  extension  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  very  strongly  suggested  by  the  line  of  the  four  places 
named  in  the  annal  of  the  conquest—Bath,  Dyrham,  Cirencester, 
and  Gloucester— which  leaves  it  even  doubtful  that  the  capture 
extended  at  all  even  into  the  south-west  corner  of  Gloucester- 
shire, the  angle  of  the  Severn  and  the  Avon. 

Then  again,  what  ground  is  there  in  the  scanty  written  records 
of  the  following  century  for  supposing  that  Somersetshire  had 
already  been  conquered!  Four  years  before  Kenwalch  pene- 
trated South  Somersetshire  “ 8Bt  Peonnum/^  we  find  him  only 
yet  attempting  that  feat  upon  this  northern  district  which  he 
afterwards  affected  at  a much  more  southern  point.  In  a.d.  652, 
he  is  recorded  to  have  fought  at  Bradford  by  the  Avon  1 that  is, 
he  is  still  endeavouring  to  enter  Somersetshire  from  the  east. 

Another  reason  for  believing  that  North  Somerset  was  not 
included  in  the  earlier  conquest  is,  that  the  Britons  were  Chris- 
tians, whilst  the  conquerors  of  a.b.  577  continued,  as  a nation 
at  any  rate,  or  political  body,  in  their  ancient  barbaric  paganism  ; 
whereas,  except  those  districts  of  which  the  population  remains 
to  this  day  certainly  British,  there  is  no  part  of  England  of 
which  the  surface  is  so  overspread  with  traces  of  the  continuity 
of  the  more  ancient  Celtic  Christianity  until  it  became  absorbed 
into  that  of  the  newly-christened  invaders— not  to  speak  of  the 
unbroken  transmission  of  Christian  Glastonbury.  The  v/hole  of 
this  part  of  Somerset  that  has  been  claimed  for  the  pagan  con- 
quest is  dotted  with  the  names  of  Celtic  Christian  saints,  often 
actually  surviving  in  the  present  dedications  of  churches,  in 
other  cases  leaving  visible  impressions  in  the  names  of  places,  of 
extinct  dedications,  where  later  churches  have  superseded  older 
sanctuaries.  It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  the  doubt  above 
expressed,  of  the  extension  of  the  pagan  conquest  of  a.d.  577 
to  the  south-west  angle  of  Gloucestershire,  might  be  similarly 
justified.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Avon  more  than  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Celtic  missionaries  near  the  shores  of  the 
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Severn  estuary,  not  only  lived  through  the  period  when  the 
whole  of  Gloucestershire  has  been  assumed  to  have  been  under 
pagan  Saxondom,  but  still  flourished  with  endowment  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  asked  whether  any 
part  of  England  which  submitted  to  that  rule  of  Saxon  paganism 
that  has  been  imputed  to  this  part  of  Somersetshire,  retains  so 
many  and  such  scattered  traces  of  the  continuity  of  Celtic 
Christianity.  We  see  throughout  this  district  the  undisturbed 
reliques  of  the  institutions  of  the  antecedent  Celtic  peoples,  still 
in  their  own  places,  unswept  by  any  torrent  of  exterminating 
pagan  conquest  : the  very  cobwebs  left  by  the  former  occupants 
still  hanging  from  every  beam  and  rafter.  In  fact,  this  district 
chiefly  became  English  by  the  quieter  process  of  intercoloniza- 
tion ; and  so  the  dialect  of  North  Somerset,  so  different  from 
that  of  the  South,  entered  it  by  infiltration  from  the  north  or 
north-east. 

One  incidental  episode  is  upon  record  which  might  possibly 
illustrate  the  social  condition  of  this  district  in  the  midst  of  this 
very  transition  period.  It  is  the  welhauthenticated  expedition 
of  S.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  about  a.d.  601,  to  the  western 
English  frontier,  to  meet  in  conference  the  Cambrian  Bishops. 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  just  intermediate  in  time  between 
the  pagan  Saxon  conquest  in  Gloucestershire,  a.d.  577,  and  the 
Christian  Saxon  penetration  of  South  Somerset,  a.d.  658  ; and 
the  path  traversed  on  foot  by  the  Saxon  Christian  missionary 
and  his  attendants  must  have  been  also  intermediate  of  the  two 
points  of  conquest,  and  through  the  very  district  imputed  to  be 
at  that  very  time  under  the  pagan  rule  of  the  earlier  conqueror. 
The  name  of  the  place  of  conference,  if  not  lost,  has  been 
obscured  during  the  long  interval ; but  the  locality  has  been  so 
circumstantially  defined  as  to  provoke  a hope,  or  at  least  a wish, 
that  it  may  not  yet  be  beyond  recognition. 
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BY  EMANUEL  GREEN. 


NUNNEY,  goodly  village  al  by  Champagne  Ground 

frutefull  of  come,”  as  Leland  calls  it,  contains  two  manors, 
the  smaller  being  known  as  Nunney  Glaston,  from  its  former 
connection  with  that  Abbey.  The  larger  is  distinguished  as 
Nunney  Delamare,  from  the  family  of  that  name,  who  were  for 
some  time  its  lords,  and  to  whom,  as  builders  of  the  Castle,  the 
parish  owes  its  historical  and  archeological  interest. 

Amongst  the  Harleian  MSS.  there  is  given,  as  below,  but 
without  dates  or  comment,  a descent  of  these  Delamares,  pro- 
fessing to  show,  but  not  very  clearly,  how  their  lands  passed  to 
the  Paulets  by  a marriage  with  the  Delamare  heiress.^ 


Sir  Thomas  de  hTony. 

Nicholas  m.  IsabeU, 

I d.  of  Sir  John  Gifford. 

Elias  m.  Elizabeth, 

I d.  of  Sir  Adam  Basset. 

I Founder  of  the  Castle. 

Robert  m.  Catherine, 

I heiress  of  Sir  William  Manton. 

Sir  Peter  m.  Maude, 

I d.  of  Sir  Hugh  Hastings. 
Wilmayne  m.  Sir  John  Roche 
or, 

Wilielma. 

Eliza  Roche, 
m.  Walter  Beauchamp. 


Thomas  m.  Mompesson. 

John  m.  Romsey. 

Sir  Philip  m.  Maude  Hussey. 
Alice  m.  William  Paulet. 

Paulet. 


Another  descent,  with  a difference,  is  given  by  Sir  Richard 
C.  Hoare  in  the  History  of  Modern  Wiltshire,  under  the  parish 
of  Fisherton  Delamere,  so  named,  like  Nunney : — 


(1).  Harl.  MSS.,  No.  1,052,  p.  41. 
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Sir  Thomas. 


Nicholas. 

Helias — Founder  of  Nunney  Castle. 


Robert  m.  Catherine, 

1 

d.  of  Sir  John  Swanton. 

Thomas  m.  • 

Margaret  Mompesson. 

Sir  Pe 

ter  m.  Maude, 

Sir  J ohn  m. 

1 d.  Sir  Hugh  Hastings. 

Maude  Hussey. 

Richard.  1 

\ 

1 

ob.  s.  ^ 

p.  Elizabeth 

Joan 

Sir  Philip 

— m.  Walter  Beauchamp. 

m.  Baynton. 

m.  Margaret 

X 

Ramsey. 

1 

1 

Alianore 

Elias. 

m.  Wm.  Paulet. 

ob.  s.  p. 

X 

Treating  the  same  subject  under  Bishopstone,  this  pedigree  is 
overlooked,  and  Sir  Peter  is  there  given,  as  in  the  Harleian  MS., 
an  only  daughter  Wilmayne,  also  called  Wilielma,^  who  in  her 
turn  has  daughters  only. 

Why  Nunney  is  made  to  pass  to  the  younger  son  of  the 
founder  is  not  stated. 

Collinson  makes  the  descent  more  direct,  and  gives  it  some- 
what differently,  but  with  more  attempt  at  truth,  as  he  adds  dates 
to  the  respective  generations.  Instead  of  Sir  Thomas,  he  com- 
mences with — 

Nicholas  ...  temp.  Hen.  Ill,  (1216-1272.) 

Nicholas  ...  ...  Edw.  I (1272-1307.) 

Elias  ...  died  2 Edw.  II  (1308),  Founder  of  the  Castle. 

Joan  m.  Sir  John  m.  = 2nd  Margaret. 

Sir  Peter 

Richard 
oh.  s.  p. 

Succeeded  by  his  uncle  Sir  John  ...  46  Edw.  II 1 ( 1 373. ) 

X John  ...  1 Rich.  II  (1377.) 

Philip 

Elias  ...  2 Hen.  V (1415)  | 

ob.  s.  p.  Eleanor 

m.  Wm.  Paulet,  who 

X died  1435 

Paulet. 

(2).  Kite,  Edward,  Monumental  Brasses  of  Wilts. 
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There  is  yet  another  account,  again  diflPering  slightly,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  Leland,  who  notes  that  Sir  Peter  was  a man 
of  twelve  hundred  marks  per  annum,  as  quoted  by  Collinson,  but 
adds  what  Collinson  chose  to  overlook  that  he  had  daughters  only: 
three,  said  some,  but  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Baynton,  whose 
family  had  been  connected,  two  only,  one  of  whom  married  a St. 
John,  and  the  other  a De  la  Roche,  who  divided,  and  the  Nunney 
lands  went  to  St.  John.^  Mr.  Baynton  was  soon  seen  to  be 
wrong  here,  as  in  the  original  MS.  the  name  St.  John  is  crossed 
and  over-written  Paulet.  There  was  no  doubt  a marriage  with 
a St.  John,  but  it  was  the  lady  who  was  of  that  family,  as  the 
heraldic  quarterings  will  presently  show. 

These  pedigrees  are  given  simply  as  showing  what  has  been 
said  on  the  subject.  Neither  is  absolutely  true,  although,  all  of 
them,  by  allowing  for  errors  in  Christian  names,  are  remarkably 
near  being  so. 

Besides  those  named  below,  others  of  the  Delamare  family, 
early  had  lands  in  different  counties— in  Berks,  Devon,  Essex, 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  Hertford,  Oxford,  Salop,  Suffolk,  Surrey, 
Wigorn,  and  Wilts.^  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey, 
1085,  William  de  Mara  was  an  under  tenant  of  the  Crown  in 
Wilts.®  In  1199,  the  name  as  Nicholas  de  la  Mare,  appears  in 
the  same  county.®  In  1248,  Gunnora  held  lands  in  Wilts  and 
Oxon.  In  1271,  in  Wilts  there  were  Elias  and  Margaret  his 
wife.^  In  1291,  Peter  held  lands  in  Wilts  and  four  other  counties. 
In  1308,  Robert  held  lands  in  Wilts  and  five  other  counties.  In 
1349,  Peter  held  lands  in  Wilts  and  other  counties,  and  so  on 
later.^  Any  pedigree  could  thus  be  made  out,  and  missing  links 
easily  supplied,  if  direct  documentary  evidence  were  not  called 
for. 

(3) .  Itinerary,  2nd  Edit.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  36. 

(4) .  Inquisitiones  Post  Mortem  Chancery. 

(5) .  Wiltshire  Domesday. 

(6) .  Rotuli  Curioe  Regis,  vol.  ii,  p.  9. 

(7) .  Excerpta  e Rotuli  Finium,  vol.  ii. 

(8).  Inquisitiones  Post  Mortem  Chancery,  33  Henry  III,  No.  38 ; 20 
Edward  I,  No.  39  j 2 Edward  II,  No.  68  ; 23  Edward  III,  No.  143,  part  2. 

NeoAj  Series,  VoL  II.,  1876,  Part  II. 
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The  first  record  found  of  Nunney  is  in  1259  (44  Henry  III), 
when  the  King,  under  date  from  Westminster,  23rd  October, 
granted  to  Henry  de  Monteforti,  that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
might  have  one  market  every  week  on  Wednesday  at  his  Manor 
of  Nuny,  and  one  fair  there  every  year,  to  last  for  three  days, 
viz.,  the  vigil,  the  day,  and  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin  (except 
the  said  market  or  fair  should  be  to  the  injury  of  neighbouring 
markets  and  fairs),  and  with  all  liberties  and  free  customs  to 
the  same  appertaining,  &c.  The  witnesses  are  H.  Cantuar, 
Archbishop  ; W.  Wigorn,  Bishop  ; Simon  de  Monteforti,  Comes 
Leicester,  Peter  de  Monteforti,  Robert  Waller,  and  others.® 

The  next  notice  is  in  1273,  when  the  King  (Edward  I),  con- 
sidering himself  cheated  by  non-payment  of  rents  and  fees,  due 
from  the  lands  held  of  the  Crown,  ordered  a survey  of  them  to 
discover  defaulters.  The  jury  for  Somerset,  sitting  at  Briwton, 
found  that  ten  acres  of  land  in  Noni,  which  Alexander  de 
Monteforti,  Henry  de  Monteforti,  and  Nicholas  Delamare  then 
held,  with  the  waste  of  the  wood,  were  “ taken  into  the  hands 
of  the  late  King  (Henry  III),  and  for  it  was  rendered  by  each 
of  the  three  tenants,  to  the  itinerant  justices,’^  half  a mark, 
but  “ whether  it  went  to  the  Exchequer  or  no  they  knew  not.”^® 
They  found  also  that  the  said  tenants  held  or  seized  stray 
cattle  and  (?)  rabbits  (“sive  cuneligges ’^),  by  old  custom,  but 
by  what  warrant  was  unknown.^^  They  further  found  that  Henry 
de  Montforti  de  Nuny  had  assize  of  bread  and  ale  in  Nuny,  by 
concession  or  grant  from  Johannis  Braunche  of  Frome.^^ 

In  1279,  8 Edward  I,  Nicholas  Braunche,  Lord  of  the 
Hundred  of  Frome,  endeavoured  to  stop  the  market  at  Nunney, 
and  summoned  Henry  de  Montfort,  on  complaint  that  his  market 
was  an  injury  to  the  free  market  at  Frome,  on  Saturday,  and  to 
the  said  Braunche  of  twenty  pounds.  To  which  de  Montfort 

(9).  Charter  Rolls,  44  Henry  III,  part  1,  Membranes  1 and  2. 

(10) .  Rotulonim  Hundredorum,  2 Edward  I,  fol.  124,  No.  25. 

(11) .  Rot.  Hund.,  extracta,  fol.  127,  No.  3,  M.  14. 

(12) .  Rot.  Hnnd.,  extracta,  fol.  129,  No.  3,  M.  10. 
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answered  that  he  held  his  market  on  Wednesday,  two  days 
earlier  than  that  at  Frome  ; and  that  Nony  being  two  miles  and 
more  from  Frome,  no  injury  was  done.  He  was  also  attacked  on 
behalf  of  the  king,  and  summoned  to  show  by  what  warrant  he 
held  assize  of  bread  and  ale  and  a market  in  Nony,  to  the  injury 
of  the  king.  He  replied  that  Nony  was  in  the  Hundred  of 
Frome,  that  there  was  no  injury  to  the  king,  and  produced  his 
charter  granted  by  Henry  III,  conceding  him  his  privileges.^^ 
This  is  the  first  notice  of  a Delamare  in  connection  with 
Nunney,  but  his  tenure  or  position  there  does  not  clearly  appear. 
The  next  mention  is  in  the  25th  Edward  I (1297),  when,  on 
the  24th  May,  by  writ  dated  at  Portsmouth,  the  King  ordered 
a muster  in  London,  on  Sunday,  the  octave  of  the  Feast  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  (1st  July),  to  accompany  him  beyond  the 
seas.  Amongst  those  from  Somerset  having  £20  in  lands,  and 
summoned  to  appear  with  horses  and  arms,  were  Nicholas 
Delamare,  and  Alexander  and  Henry  de  Monteforti.^^ 

In  1315  (9  Edward  II)  a return  was  ordered  and  made,  of  all 
owners  of  manors,  a sort  of  second  Domesday,  when  Noin  was 
found  to  be  owned  by  Nicholas  de  la  Marche,  Alex,  de  Mountfort, 
and  Felicia  de  Mountfort.^®  In  1332  (6  Edward  III)  Thomas 
de  la  Mare  paid  a subsidy  in  Nunney  of  three  shillings  and  four 
pence, but  one  John  de  Nony,  a priest,  found  busy  in  20 
Edward  II  and  1 Edward  III  (1326 — 1327),  getting  away  from 
Thomas  le  Wyte  of  Nacton,  his  lands  in  Lacock  for  the  benefit 
of  the  abbey  there, must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Dela- 
mares.  The  Montforts  now  disappear,  and  no  other  notice  is 
found  of  Nunney,  until  on  his  death,  in  1372,  it  is  scheduled 
amongst  the  vast  estates  of  Humfrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford 
and  Essex,  as  held  of  the  King  in  capite  or  chief.  Under  him 

(13).  Placita  de  Jur.  Assis  et  Quo  Warranto,  p.  26. 

(14).  Harl.  MSS.,  No.  1,192.  Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.  i,  p.  725. 

(15) .  Nomina  Villarum,  p.  353. 

(16) .  Subsidies  (Lay),  169 — 5. 

(17) .  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries. 
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was  John  Delamare,  holding  one  knight’s  fee,  which,  “ when  it 
fell,”  was  valued  at  lOOs.^®  “ Item  unm  ffeod  milit  in  maner  de 
Nony  qd  Johis  de  la  Mare  t et  val  p am  cu  acced  ’it 

This  tenure  by  knight’s  service  was  not  a very  secure  one, 
and  means  were  sometimes  found  for  ending  it.  The  king,  too 
on  various  pretences,  often  chose  to  take  in  hand  and  regrant 
his  manors,  thus  causing  the  various  and  often  changing 
ownership. 

“Nicholas,”  says  Collinson,  “ was  lord  here  temp.  Henry  III, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas,  who  lived  temp  Edward  I, 
and  had  Elias,  a great  warrior,  who  was  the  first  projector  of 
the  Castle,  which  was  finished  by  his  successors,’’  &c.  No 
references  are  given  nor  authority  quoted,  except  for  the  first 
assertion,  for  which  a reference  is  made  to  some  Cartoe  Antiquae, 
This  can  hardly  mean  the  documents  usually  so  called.  Possibly 
it  refers  to  certain  charters  or  deeds,  the  work  of  Johannis,  a 
monk  of  Glastonbury,^^  but  which  must  be  received  with  caution. 
Amongst  them  there  is  certainly  one,  but  to  which  the 
reference  does  not  help,  dated  the  3rd  April,  47  of  Henry  the 
son  of  John  (Henry  III),  by  which  Beatrice  de  Sancto  Vigore 
is  supposed  to  give  fands  in  Mells  to  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury. 
It  is  signed  as  witnesses  by  Dominis  Elia  (not  Nicholas)  Dela- 
inare  and  Henrico  de  Monteforti.^®  Nunney  is  not  mentioned, 
but  the  coupling  of  the  names  of  Delamare  and  Montefort  looks 
very  much  as  if  it  were  intended.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  when 
so  much  has  been  attached  to  the  name,  that  no  Elias  appears 
amongst  the  names  of  the  Delamares,  in  the  Inquisitions,  either 
in  Chancery  or  the  Exchequer. 

Next,  Collinson  says  that  the  Castle  “projected”  by  the 
unknown  Elias  was  finished  by  John  and  Jacques,  the  sons  of 
Sir  John,  giving  still  no  authority.  Further,  that  it  was 
“ embellished  ” with  the  spoils  of  war  gathered  in  France. 

(18).  Inq.  P.M.  Chancery,  46  Edward  III,  No.  10. 

(19).  Edit.,  J.  Hearne. 

(20).  Dugdale’s  Monasticon,  vol.  I.,  p.  55. 
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Again,  no  authority  is  quoted  for  this,  but  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  just  make  it  possible. 

In  June,  1369,  the  King  (Edward  III)  announced  his  in- 
tention to  resume  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France  ; asserting 
that  the  French  king  had  broken  the  agreement  by  which  it  had 
been  formerly  abandoned.  Preparations  were  promptly  made  ; 
men  in  the  several  counties  of  England  were  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  ; the  archbishops  and  bishops  were  ordered  to  array 
the  ecclesiastics  under  them  ; and  the  sheriffs  of  counties  to 
provide  arrows.  He  also  declared  to  Prince  Edward  (the  Black 
Prince),  that  he  would  grant  all  lands  in  France,  not  belonging 
to  the  Crown  or  the  Church,  to  any  one  who  conquered  them.’^^^ 
This  last  idea  looks  like  a license  for  unlimited  loot ; and,  sup- 
posing Sir  John  Delamare  to  have  been  there,  he  may  have 
gathered  some  aid  towards  the  building  or  the  embellishment 
of  Nunney  Castle. 

Passing  to  facts,  he  seems  in  some  way  to  have  so  far  gained 
the  favour  of  the  King,  that  after  the  death  of  Humfrey  de 
Bohun,  leaving  no  heir  male,  he  appears  in  possession  of  Nunney 
Manor,  holding  without  a superior  lord,  and  actively  ^‘embellish- 
ing,'’^ as  in  1373  he  received  a license  to  embattle  and  fortify  his 
house  there. The  original  document  reads — 

“ D manso  Kernellando 

“R  omib  ad  quos  &c.  Saltm.  Sciatis  qd  de  gra  nra  spali 
concessimus  e licenciam  dedim  p nob  e heredib  nris  quantum  in 
nob  est,  dilco  e fideli  nro  Johi  de  la  Mare,  Chivaler  qd  ipe 
mansum  sum  apud  Nonny  in  Com  Soms  muro  de  petra  e calce 
firmare  e Kernellare  e mansu  p’dcm  sic  firmatu  e Kernellatu 
tenere  possit  sibi  e heredib  suis  imppm  sine  occoe  vel  impedi- 
mento  nr  vel  heredum  nro^m  Justic,  EscaetoF  vice  comitu  aut 
alior’  ballioor’  seu  Ministro’  nro^  quor  cumq.  In  cuj  &c.  T.  R., 
apud  Westm  xxviii  die  Novembr. 

P ipm  Regem.” 

(21) .  Rymer’s  Fcedera,  Syllabus,  vol.  i,  p.  452. 

(22) .  Cottonian  MSS.  Titus,  c.  2,  fol.  392. 

(23) .  Patent  Polls,  47  Edward  III,  part  2,  Membrane  14. 
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“ F or  Kernellating  a Manse^ 

The  King  to  all  to  whom,  &o.,  greeting.  Know  ye  that  of 
our  special  grace  we  have  granted  and  given  license  for  us  and 
our  heirs  (as  much  as  in  us  is)  to  our  loving  and  faithful  John 
de  la  Mare,  chevalier,  that  he  may  fortify  and  crenellate  his 
house  at  Nonny  in  the  county  of  Somerset  with  a wall  of  stone 
and  lime,  and  the  aforesaid  house  so  fortified  and  embattled  may 
hold  to  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever  without  occasion  or 
impediment  of  us  or  our  heirs,  Justices,  Escheators,  Sheriffs  or 
of  others  our  bailiffs  or  ministers  whatsoever.  In  witness,  &c., 
Witness  the  King  at  Westminster  the  28th  day  of  November. 

By  the  King  himself."” 

This  word  manse  was  used  as  distinctive  from  manor,  and 
indicates  a house  with  land  and  cottages  around  it,  together 
forming  a hamlet  within  the  manor  ; and  this  seems  to  have 
been  up  to  this  time  exactly  the  position  of  the  Delamare 
property  in  Nunney.  As  Sir  John  was  now  lord,  the  use  of  the 
word  seems  almost  an  allusion  to  a previously  existing  building, 
one  not  known  as  part  of  the  manor.  Yet,  unfortunately  there 
is  so  tar  no  documentary  witness  of  the  founding  or  commence- 
ment of  the  Castle.  No  record  to  determine  more  closely, 
whether  the  crenellating  was  an  addition  to  an  old  building,  a 
plan  to  change  the  manse  to  a fortified  manor  house  ; or  only 
the  finishing  touch  to  a new  one.  In  stone,  by  a statue  in  the 
church,  there  is  clear  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a Delamare, 
for  some  reason,  of  no  mean  importance,  who  must  have  lived  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II,  immediately  preceding  this  Sir  John. 
His  commemoration  however  does  not  directly  connect  him  with 
an  earlier  foundation  of  the  castle,  but,  by  an  inference  to  6e 
noticed,  points  him  out  as  the  rebuilder  of  the  church.  It  is 
difficult  to  detect  in  the  building  any  evidence  of  an  altered  plan, 
and  equally  difficult  to  imagine  it  as  existing  without  battle- 
ments ; except,  perhaps,  that  it  had  a wooden  gallery  running 
round  it,  instead  of  the  crenellated  wall  of  stone  and  lime, 
allowed  by  the  license. 
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Licenses  such  as  this  to  crenellate  or  embattle  were  simply  a 
means  for  extorting  a fee.  It  was  by  such  devices  and  the  con- 
stant enquiries  about  land  that  the  Crown  revenue  was  obtained, 
and  except  for  them  there  would  now  be  nothing  to  tell  of  the 
Delamares  of  Nunney. 

The  grant  or  holding  from  the  king  in  capite  altered  Sir  John 
Delamare^s  position,  and  next  in  1377  (1  Richard  II),  he  became 
Sheriff  of  Somerset.  Once  in  possession  as  superior  lord,  he 
not  only  crenellates,  but  of  the  Delamares,  the  first  and  for  the 
first  time  is  found  dealing  with  the  property,  and  by  so  doing 
he  shows  of  what  family  he  was  and  that  he  had  already  other 
possessions  in  Wiltshire. 

By  deed,  dated  the  5th  October,  49  Ed.  Ill  (1375),  he 
granted  to  Henry  de  Forde,  John  de  Panes  of  Wyke,  Thomas 
Erlestoke,  parson  of  the  church  of  Fisherton  juxta  Wylye, 
John  de  Byry,  parson  of  the  church  of  Whately,  Godfrey 
Bydyk,  and  John  Adymot  of  Nony,  two  parts  of  the  manor  of 
Fisherton  aforesaid,  with  appurtenances  and  the  advowson, 
except  the  third  life,  i.  e.,  the  third  presentation,  during  the  life- 
time of  Ralph  de  Norton,  chevalier,  &c.,  &c.,  and  then  he 
grants  his  manor  of  Nony,  as  well  in  Nony  as  in  Clonorde,  to 
have  and  to  hold  the  same,  &c.,  to  the  said  Henry  and  the 
others,  for  ever,  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee  by  the  services 
therein  due  and  accustomed.  This  was  sealed  at  Nony  the  5th 
Oct.,  49  Edward  III,  the  witnesses  being  Hugh  Tyrel,  Ralph 
de  Cheyney,  Peter  de  Escudamore,  Knights,  Nicholas  de  Bonham, 
John  Elys  of  Co.  Wilts,  John  de  Merlaunde,  Edmund  de  Flory, 
Henry  de  Montefort  and  others  of  Co.  Somerset.^^  This  was 
only  a nominal  transfer,  and  its  exact  purpose  must  be  left  to  specu- 
lation. Soon  afterwards,  at  Easter,  4 Richard  II  (1380),  he  and  his 
wife  Margaret  became  plaintiffs  against  Thomas  Erlestoke  and 
Godfrey  Bydyk,  deforcents,  for  recovery  of  the  manors  of 
Fisherton  and  Bishopstowe,  except  the  advowson  of  Fisherton, 


(24).  Close  Rolls,  50  Edward  III,  part  1,  Memb.  22. 
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and  of  the  manor  of  Nony  with  appurtenances,  and  the  defen- 
dants then  surrendered  to  them  accordingly.  At  the  same  time 
the  property  was  re-settled,  and  here  may  be  the  purpose  of  the 
transaction.  It  was  agreed  and  conditioned  as  to  Bishopstowe, 
that  after  Sir  John  and  Margaret  it  should  go  to  Thomas  their 
son,  and  to  his  heirs  male,  and  as  to  the  manor  of  Nony  that  it 
should  pass  after  them  wholly  to  Philip  their  son  and  to  his 
heirs  male,  but  if  they  or  Philip  died  without  issue,  then  to  the 
right  heirs  of  the  aforesaid  Sir  John,  to  be  held  of  the  lord  in 
capite  and  by  the  services  which  to  them  belonged. 

Sir  John  appears  to  have  died  about  or  before  1389,  as  in 
that  year,  on  the  20th  November,  Philip  seems  to  have  been  in 
trouble,  being  called  before  the  Privy  Council,  with  Mr.  Henry 
Grene,  by  force  of  arms,”  to  answer  certain  matters  touching 
the  profit  of  the  king.^'’^®  Philip  was  certainly  in  possession 
in  1390,  as  in  that  year  he  endowed  a chantry.  Before  he  could 
do  so,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  crenellating,  the  permission,  or 
license  of  the  King,  as  lord  in  capite,  was  necessary. 

The  intention  being  notified,  a writ  was  issued,  and  on  the 
16th  March,  14  Rich.  II  (1390),  an  enquiry  was  made  before  a 
jury  at  Warminster,  as  to  whether  such  a proceeding  would  be 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  and  it  was  declared  that 
a license  might  be  granted,  as  it  would  in  no  way  be  to  his 
Majesty’s  damage  or  prejudice. 

Philip  then  charged  a certain  annual  rent  of  ten  marks, 
issuing  from  land  at  Fisherton,  payable  to  the  Prior  and  Convent 
of  the  Priory  of  Maydenbradley,  who  was  to  give  and  assign  a 
‘‘  Capellano  divina  in  ecclesia  de  Nony  ad  altare  See.  Katrine 
ibidem,’^  for  the  good  of  the  aforesaid  Philip  whilst  he  lived, 
and  for  his  soul,  the  souls  of  his  family,  and  of  the  King,  and 
all  the  faithful  deceased.*^^ 

For  some  purpose  or  reason  not  declared  next,  Margaret  quae 

(25).  Pedes  Finium,  Divers  Counties,  case  8,  No.  54. 

(26).  Acts  of  Privy  Council,  vol.  i,  p.  14.  Cottonian  MSS.,  Cleopatra  F.  iii,  f.  61. 

(27).  Inq.  P.  M.  Chancery,  14  Richard  II,  No.  108. 
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fuit  uxor  Johannis  de  la  Mare  milit.”  appears  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  in  1393,  before  Johis  Wadham,  Rico  Sydenham,  and  other 
Judges,  as  defendant,  against  Thomas  de  Hungerford,  milit., 
Ralph  de  Cheyne,  milit.,  Thomas  Knoyel,  William  Stourton, 
John  Wykyng,  Thomas  Bonham,  John  Dyker,  parson  of  the 
church  of  Fyssherton,  and  John  Folk,  parson  of  the  church  of 
Nony,  as  plaintiffs,  for  the  manors  of  Bishopstowe  and  Fisher- 
ton,  and  a moiety  of  the  manor  of  Nony,  which  Margaret 
held  for  her  life.  She  then  surrendered  her  life  interest  to 
Thomas  Hungerford  and  the  others,  in  consideration  of  the  pay- 
ment of  two  hundred  marks  of  silver. 

Soon  after  this  Philip  must  have  died,  as  in  1396,  on  the 
death  of  William  de  Monte  Acuto,  Earl  of  Sarum,  amongst 
about  fifty  other  such  fees  in  Somerset,  there  is  scheduled  to 
him  one  knight’s  fee  at  Nony,  held  by  John  de  la  Mare  ; 
Nony,  unum  feodum,  per  Johem  de  la  Mare,  as  attached  to 
the  Castle  of  Christchurch  Twinham  (Hants).  Feod  milit. 
pertin  ad  castrum  de  Christchurch  Twinham. 

This  is  the  only  record  of  this  John,  who  must  have  been  the 
son  of  Philip,  and  must  have  died  without  issue.  The  estate  is 
next  found  in  the  hands  of  Constantia,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  John  Poulet,  Knight,  “ quoe  fuit  uxor  Johis  Poulet, 
chiv.,’^  at  whose  death,  by  inquest  held  at  Yevelchester, 
on  the  Monday  next  before  (Oct.  28)  the  Feast  of  St.  Simon 
and  St.  Jude,  2 Henry  VI,  1443,  it  was  found  that  the  said 
Constantia  held  no  lands  of  the  King  in  capite,  nor  in  service, 
but  that  the  said  Constantia  held  at  her  death,  the  manor  of 
Nuny,  with  appurtenances,  of  the  hereditaments  of  John  Poulet, 
son  and  heir  of  John  Poulet,  Kt.,  late  her  husband,  from  the 
gift  and  grant  of  Walter  de  Hungerford,  Kt.,  Lord  of  Heytes- 
bury,  &c.,  and  so  being  seized,  the  said  Constance  died,  and 
the  said  manor  was  held  of  Wm.  Palton,  Kt.,  as  of  his  manor  of 
Corscombe,  by  knight’s  service,  and  that  there  was  in  the  said 
manor  a certain  scite  of  the  manor  called  a Motte,  which  was 
(28).  Pedes  Finium,  Divers  Counties,  case  9,  No.  254,  17  Richard  II. 
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valued  at  nothing  beyond  reprises.  Also,  there  were  in  the  said 
manor,  two  hundred  acres  of  arable,  valued  at  two  pence  the 
acre  ; also  twenty  acres  of  meadow,  valued  at  twelve  pence  per 
acre,  and  seven  pounds,  rents  of  assize,  payable  on  the  four 
quarter  days  by  the  customary  tenants.  Constance  died  on 
Sunday,  the  “Feast  of  the  Epiphany  last  past  (6th  January, 
1443),  leaving  John  Poulet  her  son  and  heir,  aged  fourteen 
years  and  more,  and  having,  after  the  death  of  John  Poulet, 
Kt.,  taken  “ to  her  husband  Henry  Grene,  Esq.,  who  survived 
her.2» 

This  young  John  Poulet,  for  the  purposes  of  dower  and  his 
marriage  settlement,  gave  by  deed  of  1st  Dec.,  39  Henry  VI 
(1458),  the  castle,  manor,  and  advowson  of  Nony,  “ with  the 
chantry  of  the  same  castle  and  manor,”  which  were  in  his  demesne 
as  offee,  to  John  Hylton  and  others,  to  hold  the  same  by  the  usual 
services,  &c.,  for  ever,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards,  viz., 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  John  Hylton  and  the  others 
reconveyed  and  again  “ sold  and  demised  and  confirmed  the  said 
castle,  manor,  and  advowson,  to  the  said  John,  and  Alianore  his 
wife,  to  hold  the  same  for  ever.'’^  John  died  on  the  Friday 
“ next  after  the  Feast  of  M^Mas/’  8 Henry  VH  (1492),  leaving 
John  a son  and  heir,  then  thirty-two  years  of  age.  At  the 
inquisition  taken  at  Ilchester,  the  1st  October,  9 Henry  VII 
(1493),  the  above  deeds  were  produced,  and  the  widow  Alianore 
was  declared  in  possession  of  Nunney,  as  a free  tenement  in 
dower  for  life,  held  of  the  King  as  of  his  honour  of  Hereford, 
parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  but  by  what  services  the  jury 
knew  not.  That  the  value  per  annum  in  all  was  £20  beyond 
reprises,  and  that  the  said  John  was  not  seized  of  any  other  lands 
in  Somerset.^® 

In  1518,  John  Paulet  had  the  right  of  pasturage  on  Nunney 
Glaston  for  four  hundred  sheep.^^ 

(29).  Inq.  P.  M.,  21  Henry  VI,  No.  22. 

(.30).  Inq.  P.  M.  Chancery,  Appendix,  9 Hen.  VII.,  No.  9. 

(31).  Terier,  Harl.  MS.,  No.  3961. 
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At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  in  the  time  of  Hen.  VIII, 
their  lands  and  revenues  being  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  King, 
were  gradually  redistributed.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  descen- 
dant of  these  Poulets  having  become  Lord  St.  John,  Marquis 
of  Winchester,  and  Treasurer  of  England,  received  from  Queen 
Elizabeth,  under  date  20th  January,  in  the  third  year  of  her 
reign  (1560),  a grant  of  “all  that  her  house  or  mansion  of 
the  Chantry  of  Nunney,  and  one  garden  and  orchard  to  the 
same  adjoining,  with  the  appurtenances  situate  within  the 
Castle  of  Nunney,  to  the  late  Chantry  of  Nunney,  now 
dissolved,  lately  belonging  and  appertaining  ; also,  “ those 
our  two  tenements  and  cottages,  and  one  vergate  of  land,  and 
three  acres  of  meadow,  being  at  Truttoxhill,  in  tenure  of 
John  Pye  and  John  Chancellor,  and  to  the  said  Chantry 
of  Nunney,  formerly  belonging,  and  all  that  our  rent  of 
£6  1 3s.  4d.,  issuing  from  profits  of  the  manor  of  Fisherton  Dela- 
mare  and  the  rectory  of  the  same,  parcel  of  the  possessions  of 
William,  Marquis  of  Winchester,  and  to  the  said  Chantry  of 
Nunney,  by  the  hands  of  the  baiiiflf  of  Fisherton,  annually  pay- 
able. And  all  other  lands,  &c.,  to  the  aforesaid  chantry  in  any 
wise  belonging.  In  the  hands  of  us,  by  virtue  of  a certain  Act 
of  Parliament,  held  in  the  first  year  of  our  loving  brother, 
Edward  VI.’^  With  this  the  Marquis  received  other  property, 
out  of  which  the  chantry  was  valued  at  £7  5s  lOd.  clear, 
for  which  he  paid  in  all  £1,805  16s.  2d. 

Before  the  death  of  the  Marquis,  Nunney  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  so  the  Delamare  holding  ceased. 

Amongst  the  Corporation  documents  of  the  City  of  Bath, 
there  is  one  to  which  some  Delamares  were  parties,  and  bearing 
their  seal.  Attention  is  called  to  it,  hoping  it  may  be  examined 
when  opportunity  offers. 

The  pedigree,  as  now  worked  out  by  the  present  evidence,  from 
existing  vouchers  and  by  actual  search,  can  be  easily  seen,  and 
may  be  compared  with  those  already  given. 
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47  Hen.  Ill  (1262.) 

2 Edw.  I (1273.) 

25  Edw.  1 (1297).  (The  warrior  who  went  beyond 
with  the  king. ) 

9 Edw.  II  (1315).  ^ 


Thomas  ...  6 Edw.  Ill  (1332). 

Sir  John  m.  Margaret. 

Embattles  in  1373.  1393. 


Philip  I 

Founds  Chantry  Thomas 

1390  who  took  Bishopstowe. 

X 

John  ~ j 

who  held  under  Constantia  m.  John  Poulet 

Wm.  de  Monte  Acuto  ob.  1443.  ob.  before  her 

1396.  j 

John  m.  Alianore. 

^ cet.  14  ...  1443. 

ob.  ...  1492. 


John 

cet.  32  ...  1492. 

John,  1518. 

William 

received  grant  of  Chantry  1560  ; 
died  Marquis  Winchester,  1572. 


X 

The  ancient  name  of  this  parish,  says  Coilinson,  is  Nuni, 
from  Nunne,  a nun,  and  Ea,  a rivulet,  there  having  been  in 
Saxon  times,  “ according  to  tradition,’^  a nunnery  on  the  little 
stream.  Instead  of  being  from  tradition,  this  is  clearly  the 
result  of  similarity  of  sound.  It  'is  simply  phonetic  history. 
He  then  mentions  a charter  of  King  Edred,  by  which  two  hides 
in  Nunney  are  supposed  to  be  given  to  Glastonbury,  marking  no 
reference,  but  the  statement  is  found  in  one  of  the  “ Cartoe 
Antiquoe  already  noticed.^^  There  was  no  such  holding,  how- 
ever, at  the  Domesday  Survey.  If  Noiun  means  Nony,  it  was 
then  held  by  VVm.  de  Mohun.  Turgis  holds  of  William,  Noiun. 
Colo  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  and  paid  for  five  hides. 
The  arable  is  three  carucates.  In  demesne  is  one  carucate  and 


(32).  Dugclale’s  Monasticon,  vol.  I,  p.  4, 
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four  servants  and  three  villanes,  and  eight  cottages  with  one 
plough.  There  is  half  a mill  which  yields  30d. ; twenty  acres  of 
meadow  and  as  many  pasture,  and  one  hundred  acres  of  wood. 
It  was  worth  40s,,  now  60s. 

When  Glastonbury  got  hold  of  part  of  this  manor,  with 
part  of  the  advowson,  or  when  the  advowson  passed  from  the 
Poulets,  does  not  appear.  No  mention  seems  made  of  a second 
holding,  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  when,  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign  (1510),  Richard  Maudley  died,  seized  of  half 
the  manor  of  Nunney  Glaston  and  half  the  advowson,  e.e.,  the 
alternate  presentation.  The  whole  appears  to  have  been  300 
acres  of  land,  80  of  meadow,  60  of  pasture,  and  60  of  wood, 
with  appurtenances.^^ 

There  is  extant,  in  Latin,  a terrier  of  this  manor,  made  in  the 
9 Henry  VIII  and  the  26  Richard  (Beere)  Lord  Abbot  (1518), 
which  shows  the  claim  of  the  Abbot  to  the  alternate  presentation, 
and  gives  particulars  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements,  “ omi 
terrar’  et  tenementor’; but  want  of  space  prevents  more  than 
this  passing  notice  of  its  existence.^^ 

In  1534,  when  King  Henry  VIII  determined  that  the  tenth 
of  the  clear  income  of  all  livings,  which  was  usually  paid  to  the 
Pope,  should  be  paid  to  him,  the  survey  of  Nunney  showed 
Richard  Basyng  as  rector,  and  the  value  per  annum  from  do- 
minicals,  13s.  4d.  ; tithes  “predial,^’  £7;  tithes  of  wool  and 
sheep,  £2  6s.  8d.  ; oblations,  personal  tithes,  and  all  other 
casuals,  £6  ; together,  £16.  The  reductions  were,  for  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Wilts,  9s.  lOjd  ; Bishop  of  Bath,  9d. ; to- 
gether, 10s.  7Jd.,  leaving  nett,  £15  9s.  4|^d. ; Decima  inde,  or  a 
tenth  therefrom,  £1  10s.  ll:id.  The  chantry,  Richard  Laurence 
cantaria,  was  valued  at  £5  19s.,  as  being  formerly  received  from 
the  Priory  of  Bradley  ; a tenth  therefrom  being  11s.  lld.^^ 
Next  came  the  general  dissolution,  when  parties  desiring  to 

(33).  Escheators  Inquisitions,  1 and  2 Henry  VIII,  Mem.  12. 

(34).  Harleian  MSS.,  vol.  iii,  p.  99,  No.  3,961. 

(35).  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  vol.  i,  p.  161. 
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purchase  lands  were  requested  to  send  up  a schedule  of  those 
they  wished  to  have^  with  a valuation  attached^  and  then  a grant 
was  made  to  them. 

The  Earl  of  Hertford  in  1540^  28th  Januarjj  first  had  the 
rents  in  Nonny,  parcel  of  the  cell  of  Longleat^  late  of  the 
Priory  of  Hintonj  Somerset  but  this  grant  was  oancelledj 
apparently,  and  the  messuages  belonging  were  afterwards  sold  to 
Robert  Kelway,^^  William,  Lord  Stourton,  7th  July,  1543, 
requested  to  purchase  a close  called  Adnams,  and  this  being 
granted,  it  was  confirmed  to  him  by  patent  on  the  18th  Jan.^^ 
The  principal  applicants  were  Thomas  and  John  Horner,  who 
in  1543,  22nd  May,  sent  in  their  valuation  for  the  Manor  of 
Nunney,  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  “ attainted  Monastery 
of  Glastonbury.  This  set  out  that  Rents  of  Assize  were  payable 
from  W^m.,  Lord  Stourton,  Roger  Mawdelyn,  and  Edward 
Ruddock,  valued  at  32s  Id.  Fee  farm  rents  from  fifteen  others, 
amongst  them  being  John  Peckfatt,  llSs.  8d.  ; farm  rents, 
46s.  8d.  ; casual,  5s.  6|d.— making  a total  of  £10  2s.  ll|d  ; 
from  which  10s.  were  deducted  for  the  bailiff’s  fee,  leaving 
nett  £9  12s.  lljd.  The  advowson,  with  the  alternate  presen- 
tation was  valued  at  £7  18s.  7d.  Attached  to  this  docu- 
ment is  the  request,  with  autograph  signatures,  That  we 
Thomas  and  John  Horner  requireth  to  purchase  of  the  King’s 
highness  by  veitue  of  the  King’s  Commission  of  Sale  the 
premises  of  the  yerely  value  of  £9  12s.  lljd.  In  witness  where- 
of we  have  subscrybed  this  byll  with  our  hands  and  putte  our 
Seales  the  day  and  the  yere  of  the  said  date  expressed.” On 
the  10th  July,  by  patent,  Thomas  and  John  Horner,  jun., 

(36).  Augmentation  Office,  Inventory  of  Grants,  32  Henry  VIII,  sec.  I. 
Deeds  of  Purchase  and  Exchange,  &c.,  p.  245.  Patent  Polls,  32  Henry  VIII, 
part  5,  No.  697.  Patent  Polls,  2 Edward  VI,  26th  June. 

(37),  Patent  Polls,  36  Henry  VIII,  4th  Dec.,  Mem.  22,  23. 

(38).  Augmentation  Office,  Inventory  of  Grants,  35  Henry  VIII,  sec.  1. 
Particulars  of  Grants,  Miscellaneous,  No.  137.  Patent  Polls,  35  Henry  VIII, 
part  18,  No.  739.  Fee  Farm  Pents  Peserved,  roll  35,  No.  137. 

(39).  Particulars  for  Grants,  35  Henry  VIII,  sec.  2. 
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received  the  Manor  of  Nunney  (Glaston)  as  prayed,  “ to  hold 
in  capite  by  the  service  of  the  20th  part  of  one  Knight’s  fee 
and  rendering  therefor  at  M’Mas  only,  pr  annum  1 9s.  4jd.”^® 
Some  other  rents  appear  as  reserved.  Thus,  when  the  enquiry 
into  value  was  made,  it  was  found  that  the  chantry,  treated 
separately  from  the  advowson,  was  worth  in  lands  and  tenements 
by  rental  £7  10s.  4d.,  wherefrom  was  deducted  4s.  6d.,  leaving 
clear  £1  5s.  lOd.  That  there  were  in  it  ornaments  praysed  at 
69s.,  and  of  plate  a chalice  of  silver,  weight  13  oz. ; Richard 
Laurence,  clerk,  oet  60,  being  incumbent.  That  a “ tenement” 
or  cottages  worth  16s.  per  annum  were  granted  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  said  chantry  for  120  years,  in  the  8 Hen.  VI, 
but  it  was  not  then  known  in  whom  the  inheritance  of  the 
same  remained.  The  parsonage  was  now  valued  at  ^15, 
Richard  Basyng  being  incumbent.  The  partakers  of  the 
Lord’s  holy  sooper  were  228  persons.  It  was  also  pre- 
sented that  the  lights  founded  within  the  church  were  worth 
yearly  from  lands  12d.^^  This  was  received  from  the  rent  of 
one  acre  called  lamp  acre,”  granted  for  the  use  and  sustenance 
of  a “ burning  light  ” in  the  church,  and  valued  at  6d.  per  ann.^^ 
Also  an  annual  rent  of  6d.  reserved  from  a tenement  called 
Longleat  flate  of  John  Thynne,  Kt.),  in  the  tenure  of  Galfridus 
Clymer  and  others,  for  the  price  of  I lb.  of  wax,  granted  to  the 
use  and  sustenance  of  one  lamp  in  the  church.^^  The  chantry 
priest,  Richard  Laurence,  received  a pension  of  £5  per  annum. 

The  Horners  alienated  their  grant  to  Wm.  Paulet,^  owner  of 
the  castle,  who  was  made  Lord  St.  John,  9th  March,  1539. 
From  Lord  St.  John  it  seems  to  have  passed  to  Richard  Parker, 
and  in  the  19  Elizabeth,  1st  May,  Richard,  also  called  John, 
Parker,^^  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  58s.  8d.,  paid  to  the 

(40).  Fee  Farm  Eents  Reserved,  bundle  No.  28,  roll  72,  No.  166. 

(41).  F.  F.  Rts.  Res.,  bundle  No.  28,  roll  80,  No.  188.  Certificate  of 
Colleges,  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  cert,  42,  No.  131. 

(42) .  F.  F.  Rts.  Res.,  bundle  28,  roU  112,  No.  359. 

(43) .  F.  F.  Rts.  Res.,  bundle  No.  28,  roU  112,  No.  360. 

(44) .  Alienation  Ofiice,  Index  to  Licenses. 

(45) .  Alien.  Off.  , p.  115,  19  Elizabeth. 
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Queen,  was  licensed  to  alienate  to  Richard  Prater,  gentleman,  all 
that  the  Lordship  and  Manor  of  Nunney  Glaston,  with  all  rights, 
&c.,and  also  (half)  the  advowson  of  Nunney,  valued  at  £8  10s., 
fine  6s.  8d.,  which  of  us  are  held  in  capite,”  to  have,  and  to 
hold  the  same  for  ever,  at  the  usual  customs,  &c.^® 

This  Richard  Prater  is  the  same  to  whom  had  already 
passed  the  manor  and  castle  of  the  Delamares, 

The  Crown  still  held  some  rents  in  Nunney,  and  these,  “ in 
consideration  of  the  good,  and  faithful  and  acceptable  services  of 
our  loving  servant,  Edward  Dier,  Esq.,  and  at  his  humble 
request,  and  for  divers  other  causes,  us  specially  moving,^’  were 
granted  to  William  Tipper  and  William  Dawe,  of  London, 
gents.,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same,  as  of  the  manor  of  East 
Greenwich,  by  fealty  only,  and  free  and  common  soccage,  and 
not  in  capite,  nor  by  knight’s  service,  only  rendering  6s.  8d.^^ 
This  reserve  applied  to  several  other  grants  included  with  this, 
and  was  consequently  entirely  nominal. 

Here  may  be  noticed  a curious  squabble  which  occurred  in 
1595,  ending  in  a chancery  suit  between  Richard  Mawdley, 
Esq.,  as  plaintiff,  and  Joseph  and  Thomas  Collyer,  defendants. 
It  would  seem  by  a Bill  61ed  on  the  30th  October,  that  Joseph 
Collyer,  who  had  been  parson  of  the  rectory  for  ten  years,  had 
on  a mortgage  for  £300,  agreed  to  demise  to  the  plaintiff  the 
glebe  lands  and  tithes  belonging,  reserving  his  house  and  tithes 
of  land  of  George  Prater,  Esq.,  and  one  load  of  hay,  &c. 
Collyer  seems  to  have  resisted  payment,  upon  which  Roger 
Mawdelyn,  son  of  the  plaintiflP,  with  another,  going  to  the  glebe 
to  seize  the  tithes,  were  arrested.  Then  the  parson  cautiously 
removed  by  night,  with  the  help  of  others,  ‘‘  divers  tithes  of 
corn,  hay,  lambs,  and  wood,”  &c.,  &c.  There  were  other  pro- 
ceedings on  the  same  matter  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  making 
altogether  a long  story. 

(46) .  Pat.  Rolls,  19  Elizabeth,  11th  part,  Mem.  45  (2). 

(47) .  Pat.  Rolls,  No.  1340,  ,32  Elizabeth,  4th  part,  Mem.  39  (2). 

(48) .  Proceedings  in  Chancery,  vol.  ii,  Elizabeth,  No.  60,  M.  3. 
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In  1635,  the  alternate  presentation  to  the  living  was  in  the 
gift  of  Abraham  Burrell,  Esq.,  and  George  Collier  was  rector, 
value  £\6  9s. 

The  descent  of  the  lands  and  manors  being  traced  so  far,  it 
only  remains  to  work  out  the  destiny  of  the  Castle,  and  with  this 
will  also  be  followed  the  holding  of  the  Praters,  who  were 
the  last  residents  within  it.  This,  in  its  early  days  known  as 
the  Moat,  the  prominent  object  of  interest  now  in  ruins,  seems 
so  entirely  planned  for  defence,  as  to  be  more  suited  to  a border 
country  than  where  it  is.  Possibly  besides  the  warrior  mind 
of  its  builder,  its  situation  between  the  forests  of  Mendip 
and  Selwood  may  have  made  this  a necessity,  as  well  as  the 
occasional  appearance  of  marauders,  who  in  those  days  some- 
times sallied  out  of  Bristol.  The  ground  plan  is  laid  without 
reference  to  any  compass  bearings,  and  with  but  little  care  for 
exactness.  It  is  oblong,  not  quite  a double  square,  being  in 
length  within  61  ft.  6 in.,  and  in  breath  25  feet,  but  differing 
slightly  in  places,  and  with  walls  8J  feet  thick.  It  was  divided 
into  four  stories,  varying  in  height,  but  the  flooring  and  partitions 
must  all  have  been  of  wood,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  vaulting 
or  partition  wall.  At  each  corner  is  a tower  with  walls  of  about 
7 feet  in  thickness,  but  all  differing  in  shape  and  dimensions. 
These  project  somewhat,  and  almost  meet  at  the  ends  without, 
the  two  ends  not  being  alike.  Upon  each  is  a turret,  which  was 
carried  considerably  above.  The  entrance,  when  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  is  almost  due  north,  is  extremely 
narrow,  being  but  four  feet  wide,  and  about  seven  feet  high, 
and  bears  evidence  of  having  been  well  bolted  and  secured 
within.  It  opens  into  a vaulted  passage,  simply  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  but  which  afforded  opportunities  for  defence. 
The  eight  ribs  of  the  vaulting  meet  in  a circle,  enclosing  a 
quartrefoil,  and  the  ends  of  two  of  them  are  ornamented  by  the 
plante  a genest.  Turning  sharply  to  the  right,  without  passing 

(49).  Liber  Institutionem,  First  Fruits,  &c.,  Series  A.  2. 
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through  this  passage,  were  stone  steps  leading  to  the  first  landing ; 
and  then  again,  to  the  left,  above  the  entrance,  are  seen 
other  stone  steps,  leading  to  the  second  floor,  where  were  the 
principal  or  lord^s  chambers.  On  one  of  the  five  ribs  of 
the  recess  in  the  turn  of  these  steps  is  seen  a rose,  and  this, 
with  that  at  the  entrance,  is  the  only  sign  of  carving  through- 
out. The  northern  tower  alone  is  circular  within,  and  in 
it  was  a staircase  of  wood,  common  to  the  garrison  and  house- 
hold, and  which  continued  its  course  quite  to  the  top.  Begin- 
ning close  to  the  ground,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the 
tower,  it  rose,  turning  to  the  left,  and  in  one  round  passed  just 
clear  of,  and  over,  th-e  embrasured  opening  or  window,  which 
there  gives  directly  on  the  doorway  without,  as  does  a similar 
window  in  the  western  tower.  On  the  second  stage  it  passed 
through  a blocked  up  window  and  by  a closet,  of  which  the 
drain  is  visible  outside.  There  is  a similar  closet  on  the  first 
floor  eastward  in  the  southern  tower.  Between  the  northern 
and  eastern  towers  is  the  well,  which  could  be  used  from  the 
first  stage  above.  The  upper  part  is  rectangular,  being  4 feet 
by  2 feet  6 inches.  It  was  cleaned  out  about  forty  years  ■” 
since.  In  the  wall,  towards  the  east  tower,  is  what  at  first  sight 
seems  a flue,  but  w^hich  was  probably  a speaking  tube,  or  means 
of  communication  from  above.  The  bottom  floor  in  the  eastern 
tower  is  without  light,  and  with  but  4 or  o feet  head  room,  the 
ground  being  unlevel,  but  very  firmly  paved  ; under  the  soil 
there  is  a foundation  wall.  Close  to  this  is  the  kitchen  fireplace, 
12  feet  wide,  with  oven  behind  it.  The  opening  next  it  was  a 
window,  as  shown  perfect  in  Buck^s  view  of  1733.  In  the  south 
tower,  on  the  third  storey,  is  an  altar,  the  window,  of  the  same 
style  as  throughout  the  building,  being  duly  oriented,  and 
with  piscina  by  its  side.  The  flat  stone  of  the  altar,  straight  on 
the  edge,  and  projecting  somewhat,  is  seen  distinctly  in  the 
in  the  curve  of  the  chamber,  and  beneath  it  is  the  original 
curved  worked  stone  support,  built  in  with  the  masonry.  The 
chapel  was  specially  roofed,  the  supports  being  still  in  place.  In 
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the  space  between  this  tower  and  the  western,  on  the  second 
stage,  is  seen  the  upper  part  of  a perpendicular  window,  built  in 
the  wall,  but  not  visible  on  the  outside.  This  with  the  carved 
flower  in  the  entrance,  if  judged  correctly,  shows  later  or  addi- 
tional work.  The  doorway  into  the  western  tower  is  still  perfect. 
Between  this  tower  and  the  main  entrance  the  ruined  windows 
and  walls  are  supposed,  and  with  probability,  as  they  face 
elevated  ground,  to  be  the  result  of  battery  by  cannon.  All  the 
windows  on  the  ground  and  first  floors  are  square-headed.  Some 
of  the  upper  ones  are  so,  others  are  pointed  and  cusped ; but  the 
principal,  those  having  mullions  and  more  than  one  light,  are 
foliated,  and  in  type  tending  towards  the  perpendicular.  Round 
the  outside  of  the  northern  tower  are  some  square  holes,  equi- 
distant, but  whose  purpose  does  not  seem  clear.  From  a 
fortunately  preserved  but  somewhat  rough  sketch,  here  re- 
produced in  facsimile,  every  scratch  of  the  pen  being  noticed, 
the  roof  is  seen  to  have  been  high  pitched,  and  the  towers 
also  to  have  had  a high  pointed  roofing,  much  or  exactly  as  may 
be  seen  in  old  French  chateaux.  This  is  found  in  a little  pocket 


/ 


MS.  volume, carried  by  a royalist  officer,  who  coming  from 
Mells  with  the  royalist  army  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  Nunney, 
on  Friday,  the  19th  July,  in  1614,  visited  the  castle,  when  it  was 
perfect,  and  garrisoned  for  the  king.  He  describes  it  as  four 
square  a long  square  very  narrow,  ye  towers  at  each  end 
almost  joy ne,— four  towers — a deepe  moate  and  a wall  without 

(50).  Additional  MSS.,  No.  17,062,  Mus.  Brit. 
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that.^^  This  wall  is  said  to  have  been  twelve  feet  high/^  except 
to  the  eastward,  where  it  was  absent.  This  may  have  been 
the  case,  as  a lower  would  not  have  been  of  much  service, 
and  as  similar  remaining  walls  may  help  to  decide.  It  would, 
also,  be  defended  by  a gate-house  and  drawbridge.  The  moat 
is  said  to  have  been  10  feet  deep.  The  sketch  seems  to 
show  that  the  doorway  was  reached  by  some  sort  of  move- 
able  steps,  and  hand-rails  appear  marked  on  either  side  of 
them.  This  may  account  for  the  square-cut  holes  in  the 
stone  at  the  sides  and  below  the  door  without.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  protection  worked  as  a drawbridge.  Whether 
there  was  ever  a rail  or  gallery,  supported  by  the  machico- 
lations running  round  without  the  top  or  parapet,  from  which 
missiles  could  be  thrown  on  invaders,  is  a possibility  which 
may  lead  the  adventurous  to  an  examination  for  proof.  It  was 
used  as  a kennel  for  hounds  “ about  forty  years  ago.^’  Traces 
of  a wall  are  seen  in  the  meadows  northward  ; and  part  of  one, 
with  one  projecting  round  still  remains,  running  N.bi.W.,  about 
square  with  that  end  of  the  castle.  The  outbuildings  to  these 
castles  were  sometimes  without  the  enclosure,  and  sometimes,  as 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  at  Nunney,  within  it.  They 
were  often  of  wood,  and  consequently  have  entirely  disappeared; 
but  the  meadows  here  are  yet  scored  with  rubble  remains. 

Leland  visited  Nunney  twice.  The  first  time,  about  1540, 
coming  from  Frome,  he  calls  it  a praty  Castle  at  the  Weste 
End  of  the  Paroche  Churche  havynge  at  eche  end  by  North 
and  Southe  2 praty  rownd  Towers  gatheryd  by  Compace  to 
joyne  in  to  one.  The  Waulls  be  very  stronge  and  thykke,  the 
Stayres  narrow,  the  Lodginge  within  some  what  darke.  It 
standithe  in  the  left  ripe  of  the  Ry  ver  (which)  dividithe  it  from 
the  Churche  Yarde.  The  Castell  is  servid  by  Water  conveyed 
into  it  owte  of  the  Ryver.  There  is  a stronge  Waulle  withe 
oute  the  Mote  rownde  about  savinge  at  the  East  Parte  of  the 
Castell  where  it  is  defendyd  by  the  Brooke.  The  Castell  longed 

(51).  Collinson. 
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to  the  Delamares,  syns  to  Powlett,  Lord  St.  J ohn.^^  This 
was  the  same  Poulet  who  afterwards  became  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester, and  from  whom  Nunney  passed  to  Richard  Prater.  This 
Richard  Prater,  died  on  the  17th  April,  22  Elizabeth  (1578), 
seized  of  Nunney  Castle  and  Nunney  Glaston,  two  dovecotes, 
&c.,  and  hereditaments  called  chantry  lands,  and  leaving  his  son 
George,  aged  18  years  4 months  and  24  days.  In  his  will,  dated 
7th  December,  1577,  he  declared  that  he  was  thus  seized  “ in  fee 
simple  and  whereof  by  the  sufferance  of  God  he  intended  to 
die  seized,”  and  that  Nunney  Glaston  was  held  of  the  Queen 
in  capite  at  half  a knighPs  fee  and  a rent  of  19s.  4jd.  per  ann.®^ 
The  son,  George  Prater,  died  in  1623,  and  was  found  seized  of 
the  two  manors,  40  messuages,  40  cottages,  30  lofts,  1 dovecote, 
100  gardens,  1,000  acres  of  land,  300  acres  meadow,  with  a 
mill,  woods,  &c.,  and  other  lands  in  neighbouring  parishes.^^ 
He  left  a son  Richard,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  becomes 
prominent  in  the  events  next  to  be  noticed. 

In  1642  began  the  great  civil  contest  between  Charles  I and 
the  Parliament.  What  may  have  occurred  at  Nunney  on  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  is  not  recorded,  but  it  was  even- 
tually garrisoned  for  the  king,  and  held  for  him  until  1645.  No 
doubt  it  could  have  been  reduced  at  any  time,  but  the  Mendip 
Hills  dividing  this  country  from  the  west,  it  lay  in  no  direct 
road  to  make  it  of  importance,  and  was  not  of  sufficient  strength 
to  cause  anxiety.  Like  other  small  places,  however,  such  as 
Witham  House  and  Woodhouse,  close  by,  and  Farley,  not  far 
away,  it  served  a good  purpose  as  forming  a store  for  arms  and 
provisions,  brought  in  by  foraging  troopers,  and  especially  for 
protecting  horses  gathered  from  all  parts  and  turned  out  in  the 
meadows  around.  With  Bath,  Pershutt  (Portishead),  and 
Farley,  it  was  subordinate  to  Bristol,  and  was  placed  under  the 
treasurer  and  paymaster  in  that  city,  who  was  instructed  to  see 

(52) .  Itinerary,  fol.  73  b.,  vol.  vii,  part  2,  p.  92,  2ed. 

(53) .  Inq.  P.  M.,  22  Elizabeth,  part  2,  No.  86. 

(54) .  Inq.  P.  M.,  21  Jamea  I,  part  1,  No.  71,  fol.  66. 
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the  garrison  duly  paid,  and  to  give  an  account  monthly  of  his 
receipts  from  contributions.^^  The  payment  to  the  governor 
was  £5  per  week. 

At  first,  fortune  fairly  favoured  the  King,  but  the  Parliament 
starting  in  1645  with  a newly  modelled  army,  under  fresh 
generals,  the  tide  of  victory  rapidly  turned.  Nunney  with  all 
similar  garrisons  was  then  strengthened  to  meet  this  increased 
determination,  but  without  any  marked  result. 

Thus  it  happened,  that  after  many  other  victories.  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  and  General  Cromwell  having  conquered  at  Sherborne, 
marched  on  the  15th  September,  1645,  by  Castle  Cary,  and 
Shepton  Mallet,  directly  for  Bristol.  From  Cary,  on  the  18th, 
two  regiments  under  Cols.  Rich  and  Fortescue,  (one  account  says 
Cols.  Hammond  and  Rainsborow,®®)  with  three  cannon  were 
told  off  to  attack  Nunney,  and  on  the  19th  the  main  body  of 
the  army  being  advanced  so  far.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  rode  over 
from  Shepton  personally  to  inspect  it.  He  declared  the  castle 
“ very  strong,  but  not  very  large,”  and  leaving  the  beseigers  to 
do  their  work,  returned  to  his  head  quarters  the  same  night.  All 
preparations  being  quickly  made,  the  usual  summons  for  sur- 
render was  sent  in.  This,  as  usual  also  being  refused,  the  cannon 
were  advanced,  and  after  battering  away  for  a short  time,  a small 
breach  was  made.  Col.  Prater,  who  was  both  governor  and 
owner,  not  wishing  to  see  his  property  uselessly  destroyed,  then 
asked  for  a parley, and  this  being  granted  he  offered  to  surrender, 
change  his  allegiance,  and  hold  it  for  the  Parliament.  This 
arrangement  being  agreed  to,  it  was  given  up  on  the  second  day, 
the  20th  September,  on  bare  quarter. 

Besides  arms  sufficient  for  two  hundred  men,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  only  two  barrels  of  powder,®®  the  garrison,  reported 
to  be  Irish,  was  found  to  consist  of  eighty  men  under  Captain 

(55).  Harl.  MSS.,  vol.  3,  No.  6,802,  fol.  260,  Instructions  for  Edmund 
Turner,  Esq.,  4tli  December,  1644. 

(56) .  Moderate  Intelligencer,  No.  26. 
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Turberville,  all  of  whom  were  made  prisoners.  With  them  were 
some  others,  refugees,  and  above  all,  “ a good  store  of  papists,’^ 
who  were  ‘‘not  poor  until  the  soldiers  left  them.”^® 

The  strong  religious  feeling  of  the  time,  which  was  one  cause 
of  the  war,  now  showed  itself.  The  standard  on  the  castle  which 
was  “ red  and  in  the  midst  thereof  a fair  crucifix  cross, greatly 
excited  the  wrath  of  the  conquerors,  and  for  fighting  under 
such  a popish  symbol,  the  prisoners  were  set  down  as  “almost  all 
papists,’"’  and  “pretty  fellows  to  settle  the  Protestant  Religion."” 
This  trophy  was  sent  to  London,  and  exhibited  to  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster. 

A little  later  by  vote  of  that  assembly,  Nunney,  with  all 
similar  strongholds  was  ordered  to  be  slighted  and  made  useless,®^ 
and  possibly  under  this  process  it  was  left  in  a condition,  not 
much  unlike  that  in  which  it  is  now  seen. 

The  war  being  over  and  the  King  executed  (January,  1649), 
there  came  the  usual  little  account  to  be  paid  by  the  losers.  The 
estates  of  those  who  had  sided  with  his  Majesty  were  either  sold, 
or  possession  was  allowed  by  compounding,  or  payment  of  a 
heavy  fine.  These  orders  were  carried  out  by  commissioners 
appointed  for  each  county. 

Notwithstanding  that  Col.  Prater,  when  his  castle  was  taken, 
and  he  found  the  “ Parliament  friends  to  be  the  stronger  party,^’^^ 
foreseeing  this  difficulty,  and  hoping  to  save  himself,  changed 
his  allegiance,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  His  pro- 
perty was  at  once  sequestered,  and  eventually  ordered  to- 
be  sold,  as  forfeited  to  the  Commonwealth  for  treason.  The 
Col.  (Richard)  died  in  1651,  before  this  order  was  carried  out^ 
but  his  son  George,  on  finding  the  Parliament  had  so  resolved 
and  inserted  his  name  in  a list  for  sale,®^  immediately  peti' 
tioned  against  it,  and  set  out  that  he  was  sequestered  “ upon 

(59) .  Moderate  Intelligencer,  No.  26. 

(60) .  Perfect  Occurrences,  No.  39. 

(61) .  Commons’  Journals. 

(62) .  A Diary,  or  Exact  Journal,  &c..  No.  67. 

(63) .  Commons’  Journals,  vol.  7,  p.  205,  2nd  Nov.,  1652. 
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colour  that  the  late  King  had  on  the  23rd  June,  1645,  made 
a garrison  of  Nunney  Castle,  which  was  his  and  his  father’s 
inheritance,”  and  they  had  lived  and  continued  there  “ having  no 
other  abode,”  without  takeing  upp  armes  or  dooing  any  other 
act  against  the  Parliament,”  yet  his  father  dying  yor  petr 
enters  and  is  returned  as  a papist  in  armes  which  really  he  never 
was/’*^^  He  then  prayed  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  for 
examination,  and  if  it  appeared  that  he  never  was  nor  ever 
acted”  against  the  Parliament  he  might  have  liberty  to  com- 
pound. It  was  referred  accordingly,  but  the  prayer  was  not 
allowed  and  the  sale  proceeded. 

It  would  appear  that  the  commissioners  or  sequestrators  had 
leased  the  property  to  Hugh  Pickfatt,  gent.,  for  six  years,  from 
the  25th  March,  1651,  at  £110,^®  and  the  lessee  hearing  of  the 
intended  sale  petitioned  on  the  26th  January,  1652,  that  his 
lease  should  be  confirmed  and  the  sale  made  subject  to  it.  This 
being  granted,  the  manor  and  castle  of  Nunney,  with  the 
lands,  &c.,”  parcel  of  the  estate  of  George  Prater,  Esq.,  were 
sold  to  Samuel  Foxley  and  Robert  Colby  of  Lindisfont,  and 
they  having  paid  down  a moiety  of  the  purchase  money  to  the 
trustees  for  the  sale  of  forfeited  estates,  it  was  ordered  that  quiet 
possession  should  be  given  thern.^® 

These  proceedings  directed  against  one  necessarily  acted  on 
others.  In  consequence  Jane  Prater,  widow,  sent  in  her  peti- 
tion, stating  that  her  husband  on  her  marriage,  20th  January, 
1628,  had  given  her  a rent  charge  of  £15  per  annum,  which 
the  commissioners  had  at  first  allowed  her  but  since  refused.^^ 
The  matter  being  referred  to  the  committee  in  Somerset  was 
brought  before  them  at  Wells,  where  Mr.  George  Prater 
appeared  and  produced  the  deed  of  settlement  made  by  his 
father,  Richard  Prater,  and  deposed  further  that  the  amount 

(64).  Royalist  Composition  Papers,  1 ser,,  vol.  51,  fol.  64.3. 

(65) .  Certificate  Comp.  Pap.,  1 ser.,  vol.  51,  fol.  655. 

(66) .  Comp.  Pap.,  1 ser.,  v.  51,  f.  641. 

(67) .  C.  P.,  1 ser.,  vol.  51,  fols.  649,  662. 
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was  for  some  time  paid.  It  was  also  sworn  in  proof  that  the 
settlement  was  of  old  date  and  bond-Jide^  that  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Richard  Prater  it  had  been  paid  for  ten  years  before 
his  death  as  well  as  for  some  time  after  it.®^  The  claim  was 
consequently  allowed^  7th  April,  1652,  especially  as  Mrs.  Prater 
was  above  four  score  years  of  age,  and  for  want  of  it  was 
ready  to  starve.®® 

Mrs.  Ann  Prater,  being  also  in  poverty,  notwithstanding 
that  she  was  a protestant  and  never  acted  against  the  Parlia- 
ment,’^ petitioned  on  the  26th  March,  1650,  and  claimed  under 
an  Act  passed  for  that  purpose,  a fifth  part  of  her  husband^s 
estate,  with  arrears  from  the  24th  December,  1649,^®  and  in  a 
second  petition,  1st  May,  1651,  she  asked  for  her  jointure  of 
£40  a year,  which  was  settled  upon  her  on  the  1 1th  April,  1642, 
wRen  she  married.  She  declared  that  she  was,  and  ever  was,” 
a protestant,  and  never  acted  or  did  any  disservice  to  the 
Parliament,”  and  prayed  that  her  husband’s  sequestration  might 
be  discharged,  and  her  settlement  allowed,  as  she  had  ^^nooe 
other  livelyhood  for  herselfe  and  children’s  maintenaynce.” 
Apparently  she  received  no  reply,  as  on  the  20th  October  she 
again  asked  that  her  case  should  be  examined,  and  allowed  if 
true.  It  was  then  referred,  and  oath  taken  on  it,  as  desired,  but 
the  certificate  of  result  is  not  recorded.'^^ 

' The  property  of  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  who  had  the  reversion  of 
seven  messuages  in  Nunney  and  Truttoxhill,  of  the  yearly  value 
before  the  war  of  £51  11s.  8d.,^^  was  treated  in  the  same  way. 
This  was  purchased  by  Major  John  Wildman,  ^^Esq.,”  on  the 
23rd  January,  1651,  and  on  the  24th  March  the  Commissioners 
in  Somerset  were  ordered  to  permit  the  said  Major  quietly  to 
enjoy  the  premises  and  take  the  rents  thereof” 

The  almese  Howse  without  Temple  Gate  is  called  Roger 

(68).  C.  P.,  1 ser.,  vol.  106,  fol  545.  (69).  C.  P.,  1 ser.,  vol.  51,  fol.  649. 

(70).  0.  P.,  1 ser.,  vol.  li,  fol.  647.  (71).  C.  P.,  1 ser.,  vol.  li,  fol.  645. 

(72).  C.  P.,  1 ser.,  vol.  li,  fol.  659  (73).  C.  P.,  I ser.,  vol.  61,  fol.  358. 

(74).  C.  P.,  1 ser.,  vol.  31,  fol.  459. 
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Magdalen^s  of  Nonney,  whiche  was  the  Founder  of  it/’  says 
Leland/®  Kelating  to  this  family,  Collinson  falls  into  error, 
when  he  remarks  that  the  chief  manor  after  Paulet  passed 
temp.  Henry  VII  into  their  hands.  In  24  Henry  VH 
(1508),  Sir  Richard  Mawdley,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  died 
seized  of  the  manor  and  advowson  and  other  lands,  leaving 
John  his  son  and  heir  aged  15  years.^’  The  reference  is  marked 
Esc.,  which  should  mean  Escheats  ; but  after  a careful  and 
repeated  search  no  such  account  can  be  discovered.  It  was 
however  probably  some  time  in  Henry  VII  that  the  Poulets 
parted  with  the  advowson  and  some  of  the  lands,  as  the  whole 
is  seen  with  John  Poulet,  who  died  in  1492.  The  first 
notice  is  of  the  Richard  Mawdley,  who  died  seized  of  half  the 
Manor  of  Nunney  Glaston,  &c.,  in  1510  ; others  follow  in  32, 
33  Henry  VIII ; 7 Edward  VI  ; 25,  26  Elizabeth,  &c.  In 
1518,  Johannis  Mawdelyn  had  the  right  of  pasturage  for  two 
hundred  sheep  on  this  manor.^^ 

This  property,  like  that  of  the  Delamares,  came  to  an  heiress, 
and  passed  by  her  marriage  to  the  Sambornes  of  Timsbury. 

Maudley  Samborne,  the  next  heir,  being  sequestered  like 
his  neighbours,  petitioned  against  it,  8th  May,  1649,  declaring 
that  he  had  done  nothing  nor  engaged  in  the  last  war,”  yet 
doubting  he  may  have  done  “some  act  wch  may  make  him 
lyable  to  sequestration,’^  he  took  advantage  of  a promise  of  the 
Parliament  to  favour  all  “such  as  voluntarily  discover  them- 
selves,” and  sent  in  a list  of  his  estates  at  Tymesborowe  and 
Nunney.  The  yearly  value  in  the  latter  was  ^£180,  which  he 
had  “ in  fee  tayle  in  reversion  ” after  the  death  of  his  mother.'^® 
In  consideration  of  his  “ discovery  ” he  was  fined  “ a sixth,’^ 
being  on  the  whole  estate  £2\0y  the  first  moiety  of  which  was 
paid  down,  and  the  second,  “ with  interest/’  was  paid  on  the 
26th  August,  1650. 

(75).  Itinerary,  fol.  70. 

(7C).  Exchequer  Inquisitions,  1 and  2 Henry  VIII,  Membrane  12. 

(77).  Harl.  M8S.,  No.  3,961. 

(78).  C.  P.,  2 ser.,  vol.  xxxvii,  fols.  469 — 473. 
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At  the  same  time  the  king’s  reserved  rents  were  sold, 
Commissioners  being  appointed  for  the  purpose.  These,  after 
setting  out  that  King  Henry  VIII,  10th  July,  35  of  his  reign, 
had  granted  the  Manor  of  Nunney  to  Thomas  and  John  Horner, 
&;c.,  &c.,  transferred  the  royalty  of  this,  with  other  lands,  to  Wm. 
Cox  and  Fras.  Arthur,  their  whole  purchase  amounting  to 
£2,528  10s.  6|d.  and  half  a farthing.'^^ 

There  were  other  small  holders  whose  names  from  time  to  time 
appear.  In  1553,  Katherine  and  Alice  Turny  had  22  acres  in 
Truttoxhill,  and  other  property  in  parishes  around.^®  In  1577, 
a field  called  Dansing,  situate  at  Townend,  was  granted  with 
other  property  in  various  parts  to  John  Mershe  and  Francisco 
Trencham,  gentlemen,  of  London,  it  being  then  in  the  tenure  of 
John  Pecfatt.^^  In  1598  Jeronimo  Pickfatt  died,  seized  of 
property  in  Nunney,  which  was  inherited  by  his  son  John,  temp. 
James  1.®^  Some  of  this  family  are  buried  in  the  aisle  of  the 
church. 

Besides  the  castle,  a Delamare  is  said  to  have  built  the  church. 
Of  what  date  this  structure  may  be,  is  not  now  very  clear,  but 
the  north  and  south  windows  in  the  side  chapels  have  flowing 
tracery,  of  the  time  of  Edward  II,  and  appear  original.  In 
1291,  the  living  was  valued  at  £10  6s.  8d.,^^  and  at  the  same 
time  six  shillings  were  payable  to  the  Prior  of  Langelet.  This 
was  returned  as  four  shillings  only  in  1534.®^ 

In  some  of  the  windows,  in  1644,  there  were  armorial  bearings. 
In  the  east  window  of  the  south  chapel  were — gu.,  three  lozenges 
ermine,  conjoined  in  fesse  between  three  martlets  arg.  Another 
was  quarterly,  1 — 4 arg.,  a lion  rampant  gu.  (Mompesson), 
2 — 3 as  the  first.  Another  was  six  sprigs  ofj  1 laurel,  slipped, 

(79).  F.  F.  E.,  Keserved  Augment.  0£6.ce,  bundle  c.  3,  No.  2. 

(80).  Fine  EoUs,  No.  5,  1 Mary. 

(81).  Pat.  Eolls,  No.  1,170,  20  Elizabeth,  part  7,  Memb.  6. 

(82).  Esch.  Inq.,  41  Elizabeth,  part  2,  No.  136.  Fine  Eolls,  No.  54, 
15  James  I.  Enrolments  in  Exchequer,  fol.  107,  14  Jac.  I. 

(83) .  Taxatio  Ecclesiastica,  p.  196. 

(84) .  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  vol.  2,  p.  98. 
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3,  2,  and  1 or.  In  the  north  window  of  the  north  chapel  were 
— gu.,  two  lions  pass,  guard,  arg.,  collared  az.  (Delamare). 
Arg.,  ten  martlets  sa.  4,  3,  2,  and  1 (Moore).^^ 

These  windows  were  described  then  as  “ old  both  are  now 
entirely  blank.  The  modern  window  east  of  the  chancel  alone 
has  any  colour.  On  the  tower  are  two  curious  carvings. 

If  evidence  is  wanting  as  to  the  building  of  the  church, 
plenty  has  been  adduced  as  to  the  endowing  or  founding  of  the 
chantry  in  the  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  it,  but  this  did  not 
imply  additional  masonry.  Within  this  chapel  are  three  tombs. 

In  the  north-west  corner  is  one  which  formerly  stood  more 
in  the  midst  of  the  chapeV^  and  in  1644  was  “a  lofty  altar 
tomb  with  the  statues  of  a man  and  woman  and  on  the  top 
divers  children.^^®®  The  statues  still  remain,  although  somewhat 
damaged,  but  the  children  are  gone.  The  gentleman  has 
armour  over  his  breast,  with  thigh-pieces,  supported  by  buckles 
from  the  waist  and  hips  ; his  hair  is  short,  and  he  wears  a beard 
and  moustache,  and  round  his  neck  a single  ruff.  Beneath 
the  thigh-pieces  are  seen  the  trunk  hose  or  breeches,  slashed, 
and  much  padded  or  puffed.  The  head  lies  upon  a cushion  ; 
the  hands,  covered  with  gauntlets,  are  held  as  in  prayer.  The 
sword  is  hung,  not  round  the  waist,  but  from  a frog  or  short 
belt  on  the  left  hip.  Across  the  chest  is  a curious  frill. 

The  lady^s  head  is  also  upon  a cushion,  her  hair  twisted  back 
from  the  forehead,  the  head  being  covered  by  a caul  or  net. 
Over  this,  falling  back  from  the  front,  is  a richly  ornamented  or 
diapered  kerchief,  and  round  the  neck  a single  ruff.  The  dress 
at  the  shoulders  is  slashed  and  puffed  high,  and  fastened  by  a 
band  round  the  waist.  These  costumes  are  Elizabethan,  of 
the  time  of  Richard  Prater,  the  first  of  the  name,  the  successor 
to  the  Paulets,  who,  proud  of  his  possession,  expressed  his 
determination  not  to  part  with  it. 

At  the  Visitation  of  Somerset  made  in  1623,  George  Prater 
of  Nunney,  Esq.,  was  duly  summoned  to  appear  before  the 

(86).  SjTnond’s  Diary. 


(85).  Symond’a  Diary. 
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herald  in  Frome,  but  failed  to  obey,  and  consequently  his  ' 
pedigree  and  arms  are  omitted,  and  opposite  his  name  is  written 
the  word  “ Contempt/^  Illness  may  have  been  as  much  the 
reason  as  contempt,  as  he  died  in  that  year  ; but  he  could  hardly 
have  supposed  his  absence  would  ever  be  the  cause  of  much 
trouble  ; and  yet,  without  some  guide,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  owners  of  the  shields  on  the  sides  of  this  tomb.  There  are 
now  visible  at  the  feet,  south,  quarterly,  1 and  4,  a trefoil  slipped 
between  three  mullets ; 2,  two  lions  rampant  addorsed ; 

3,  three  lions  passant.^®  The  next  westward  is  a blank,  and  the 
next  to  it  a gate.®®  Under  the  man^s  head,  due  west,  a blank  ; 
under  the  lady’s  head,  due  west,  three  wolves^  heads  erased,  on 
a chief  a lion  passant.®^  There  are,  or  were,  two  other  shields, 
not  now  visible,  but  which,  in  Collinson^s  time,  when  the  tomb 
must  have  stood  clear  of  the  wall,  were  too  much  defaced  to  be 
legible. 

Another  is  a “ large  white  altar  tomb,’^  which,  in  1 644,  stood 
clear  of  the  last,  and  nearer  the  body  of  the  church,  but  which 
now  fills  the  north-east  corner  of  the  chapel.  On  it  is  the 
statue  of  a man  in  arms,  with  a lady  by  his  side.  He  has  a lion 
at  his  feet,  spurs  with  large  rowels  not  pricked,  strapped  on, 
and  over  plate  armour,  a tabard  or  jupon,  bearing  on  the  front 
and  sleeves  the  Delamare  arms,  two  lions  passant  guardant.  His 
hands  are  gloved  and  raised  in  prayer.  The  sword  belt  of  plain 
leather  hangs  from  high  on  the  right  hip,  and  on  the  right  side 
is  a dagger.  He  wears  the  collar  of  SS.  with  jewel  pendant ; is 
without  moustache  or  beard,  and  the  head  without  a helmet, 
resting  on  a mantle,  has  the  hair  curiously  cropped,  and  made  to 
look  extremely  bushy.  From  his  appearance  it  may  be  judged 

(87).  Somerset  Visitation,  Harl.  MSS.,  No.  1145. 

(88).  Arg,,  2 lions  ramp.  add.  gu.,  Rogers. 

(89).  Borne  by  very  many,  ? arg.,  3 lions  pass,  guard,  sa.,  Hutchins  of 
Sandford  Orcas.  . 

(90).  Gules,  a gate  or,  Portnew. 

(91).  Sa.,  3 wolves’  heads  erased  arg.,  on  a chief  or,  a lion  pass.,  of  the  first, 
Prater  (Wilts). 
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he  was  a man  of  peace,  preferring  the  gay  assembly  and  the 
tournament  to  the  battle  field. 

The  lady  is  in  a robe  or  gown,  cut  square  below  the  throat, 
and  a mantle  or  cloak  loosely  fastened  across  the  chest  by  cords 
attached  to  ornaments  on  either  shoulder,  and  terminating  in 
tassels  below  the  knee.  From  the  head,  falling  behind  and  over 
the  mantle,  from  beneath  a richly  ornamented  coronet,  is  a long 
veil,  reaching  almost  to  the  feet.  Her  hands  are  clasped  in 
prayer,  and  round  the  neck  is  a chain  or  ribbon,  from  which  hangs 
some  jewel.  The  head  reposes  on  a cushion,  no  hair  being  visible 
in  front.  These  costumes  show  the  times  of  Hen.  IV  and  V (1399 
to  1422).  Around  the  borders  of  the  tomb  are  the  emblems 
of  the  Passion  ; with  the  key  and  cord,  perhaps  the  emblems 
of  St.  Peter  ; but  as  it  has  all  been  removed  and  rebuilt,  the 
intention  is  not  very  clear.  Beneath,  on  the  sides,  are  the  fol- 
lowing coats  of  arms.  Now  visible,  at  the  feet,  south,  are  two 
lions  passant  guardant  in  pale.®^  Next  westward,  quarterly,  1 
and  4 three  swords  in  pile ; 2 and  3 Delamare.  Next,  a 

lion  rampant,®^  impaling  three  water  bougets.®^  Then  two  lions 
rampant.^®  The  next  is  not  very  readily  deciphered  ; it 
appears  to  be,  quarterly,  1 and  4 barry  of  ten  ; 2 and  3 argent, 
over  all  on  a bend  2 annulets  ; impaling  2 lions  in  pale  statant. 
There  are,  or  were,  on  the  opposite  side,  but  not  now  visible, 
quarterly,  1 and  4 Delamare,  2 and  3 on  a chief  2 mullets.^^ 
Quarterly,  1 and  4 on  a bend  an  annulet ; 2 and  3 on  a chief 
2 mullets  ; impaling  a lion  rampant. 

At  the  time  of  the  valuation  of  church  goods,  temp.  Edw.  VI, 
besides  the  chalice  already  noticed,  it  was  certified  that  there 
remained  in  the  chapel  of  this  chantry  300  lbs.  of  iron  in  bars 

(92).  Gules,  2 lions  pass,  guard,  in  pale  argent,  collared  azure,  Delamare. 

(93) .  Sable,  three  swords  in  pile  argent,  hilted  or,  Paulet. 

(94) .  ? Argent,  a lion  rampant  sable,  Mompesson. 

(95) .  ? Sable,  three  water  bougets  argent,  Wilton,  Co.  Somerset. 

(96) .  This  is  borne  by  many  families,  differing  only  in  colours. 

(97) .  Argent  on  a chief  gules,  2 mullets  or,  St.  John. 

(98) .  ? Argent,  on  a bend  sable,  an  amiulet  or,  St.  Lo. 
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enclosing  the  Founder's  tomb  and  worth  20s.”^^  It  must  have 
been  this  tomb,  then  standing  clear,  which  was  so  enclosed,  and 
the  reading  plainly  alludes  to  the  founder  of  the  chantry,  who 
was  Philip,  the  father  of  Constantia,  the  last  of  the  Delamares. 
The  heraldry  also  confirms  this,  as  it  shows  the  last  alliance, 
and  that  Constance  was  his  daughter,  by  bearing  the  arms  of 
Delamare,  2 and  3,  quarterly  with  Paulet. 

Lastly,  now  hoisted  into  the  sill  of  the  north  window,  the 
feet  eastward,  is  the  statue  of  a knight  in  complete  armour. 
This  is  the  top  of  what  was  an  altar  monument,  originally 
placed  against  the  north  wall,  below  its  present  position,  and 
beneath  the  stone  escutcheon  still  in  the  wall,  bearing  the 
Delamare  arms.  The  statue  has  a lion  at  his  feet,  and 
under  his  head,  upon  a helmet,  a mantle,  with  formerly  a 
leopard’s  head,  now  gone.^®®  He  is  without  moustache,  wears 
a close-fitting,  somewhat  conical,  helmet  or  bascinet  with- 
out visor,  but  with  a camail  or  neck  guard  to  the  shoulders. 
The  hands  are  gloved  and  raised  in  prayer,  and  the  jupon  is 
indented  on  the  edge.  There  is  no  shield,  but  the  sword,  with  a 
cross  handle,  hangs  from  a rich  belt,  carried  low  across  the  hips. 
The  rowelled  spurs  are  strapped  on.  Symonds,  noting  this 
effigy,  says,  the  armour  is  ‘^in  ye  forme  of  ye  Black  Prince,” 
and  adds  further  ‘'this  is  the  tomb  of  Delamare  who,  temp. 
Edward  II,  built  the  church  and  castle.”  There  is  a mistake  in 
this,  but  one  not  easily  passed  from  its  mention  of  the  Black 
Prince.  The  time  of  Edward  II  was  from  1307  to  1327.  The 
Black  Prince,  who  died  in  1376,  was  the  son  of  Edward  III. 
By  his  time  plate  armour  was  in  general  use,  the  fashion  having 
passed  through  a period  of  mixed  plate  and  chain.  After  re- 
peated and  careful  examinations,  no  sign  of  plate  armour  can  be 
here  detected.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  can  the  markings 
of  chain,  except,  perhaps,  some  slight  traces  on  the  shoulders ; 
but  the  general  appearance  of  the  figure,  and  the  absence  of 
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even  plate  on  the  legs,  shows  the  intention  to  be  complete  chain. 
The  camail  would  certainly  be  chain ; and  this  being  represented 
as  smooth,  the  remainder  of  the  armour  may  be  considered  the 
same.  The  effigy  then  is  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Black 
Prince,  and  judging  by  the  shape  of  the  helmet,  absence  of 
visor,  and  the  chain  armour,  must  be  placed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IT,  or,  sometime  between  1290  and  1320. 

This  was  the  time  of  Nicholas  the  warrior,  and  consequently 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Nicholas  is  represented  by  it,  and  the 
style  of  the  window  beneath  which  it  was  originally  placed  and 
in  which  it  is  now  laid,  is  also  of  that  time,  it  may  be  further 
inferred  that  Nicholas  received  this  monumental  commemoration 
as  builder  of  the  church,  just  as  Philip  received,  perhaps  sought, 
a similar  distinction  afterwards,  as  founder  of  the  chantry. 

Thus  both  these  tombs  have  an  ecclesiastical  rather  than  a 
civil  origin. 

. The  confusion  in  Symonds’  hurried  entry  is  unfortunate 
as  it  is  of  value  in  deciding  the  date  or  foundation  of  the 
castle.  The  architecture  of  the  structure,  at  least  the  upper 
part  of  it,  is  later  than  Edward  II,  being  transition,  tending 
towards  the  Perpendicular.  This  would  be  of  the  time  of  the 
Black  Prince  ; the  time  of  Sir  John  the  Crenellator.  But 
the  evidence  considered  as  a whole,  suggests  the  existence 
of  a house  or  manse  before  the  time  of  Sir  John,  and  the 
conclusion  must  be  that  Nicholas — the  eflSgy,  the  warrior, — the 
builder  of  the  church,  temp.  Edward  II,  was  also  the  original 
founder  of  this  “ manse,^’  which  Sir  J ohn,  when  converting  it 
into  a fortified  manor  house,  embellished,’^  to  an  extent  that 
amounted  almost  to  a rebuilding ; the  result  being  the  present 
edifice,  whose  date  is  then  fixed  in  1373. 

There  is  also  the  thought  that  the  chapel  may  have  been 
formed  at  the  time  of  some  alterations  indicated  by  the  later 
architectural  insertions,  and  attached  to  the  chantry  in  the 
church,  with  the  extra  endowments  in  8 Henry  VI,  1428. 

Near  the  church  is  the  old  manor  house  or  Court  House,  as  it 
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is  called.  A part  only  is  now  occupied;  the  hall,  with  the  v | 
minstrels’  gallery  still  remaining,  being  used  as  a woodhouse,  &c.; 
but  in  1644  it  was  a ‘^faire  stone  house  in  which  Mr.  Prater’s 
sonne  ” lived.^®^ 

Troubled  times  continued  for  some  years  after  the  purchase  of 
the  manor  by  Messrs.  Foxley  and  Colbey  in  1652.  It  is 
next  found  held  by  Wm.  Whitchurch,  whose  residence  was  in 
the  house,  standing  at  the  western  tower  of  the  castle,  and  known 
as  the  Castle  House.  In  Collinson’s  time  there  were  large  iron 
gates  at  the  entrance,  and  over  them  a shield  bearing,  as  he 
reads  it,  three  lions’  heads  erased  langued,  on  a chief  guttee  a 
lion  passant.  This  coat,  which  is  remarkably  like  Prater,  should 
be  gu.,  three  talbots’  heads  erased  or,  on  a chief  arg.,  guttee  de 
sang,  a lion  passant  sa.  (Whitchurch).  In  Buck’s  View  of 
Nunney  in  1733,  the  house  and  its  garden  front  are  shown  as 
very  trim  and  neat,  and  with  the  view,  which  is  inscribed  to 
John  Whitchurch,  Esq.,  this  coat,  or  what  should  be  it,  is 
engraved.  It  is  there  again  either  wrongly  given,  or  Mr.  Whit- 
church chose,  without  authority,  to  vary  the  Devonshire  bearing 
when  he  became  a Somerset  man.  The  plate  shows  it  as — -or, 
three  talbots’  heads  (very  rough  ones)  erased  sa.,  langued,  on  a 
chief  of  the  first  guttee,  a lion  pass,  of  the  second,  langued. 

Collinson,  who  was  now  almost  contemporary,  says  that  from 
Mr.  Wm.  Whitchurch  the  property  descended  to  his  son  “of 
the  same  name,”  and  at  his  death  was  sold  to  discharge  debts  and 
legacies,  &c.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  does  not  agree  witli 
the  dedication  of  the  view  to  John.  It  was  afterwards  re-pur- 
chased by  the  widow,  who  left  it  by  Will,  in  1749,  to  James 
Theobald,  with  whose  descendants  it  still  remains. 

(101).  Symond’s  Diary. 
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BY  F.  H.  DICKINSONj  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


HTN  looking  through  the  large  Lliber  Albus  I have  noticed  several 
early  charters,  which,  so  far  as  I can  make  out,  are  un- 
published, and  if  I am  right  in  this,  shall  probably  ask  the  leave 
of  the  Society  to  print  them  in  our  transactions.  The  most 
important  of  these  charters  is  the  one  printed  below. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  this  register,  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  is  of  very  different  importance 
from  the  other  two.  They  are  originals  ; cotemporaneous 
records  in  different  hands,  this  one,  a copy  of  the  chapter  muni- 
ments, was  apparently  completed  at  the  time  it  was  made.  As  I 
do  not  find  any  notice  of  this  charter  in  the.  index,  one  is 
left  in  some  doubt  whether  there  may  not  be  other  unknown 
documents,  and  it  would  be  well  that  the  registers  should  be 
calendered. 

As  this  charter  was  unknown  to  one  of  our  Members,  who  is, 
perhaps,  the  person  best  acquainted  with  the  documents  of  the 
Conqueror^s  reign,  I made  a copy  of  it  for  him  ; and,  not 
improbably  in  consequence  of  this  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Saiitrdai/  JReview  of  Dec.  2nd,  1876,  which  pretty  fully  and 
clearly  explained  the  charter. 
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Lib.  Alb.  II.  254  f.  be  Cume 

Her  cy^  embe  ^ land  set  Cume  |?a  biscop  Giso  of 
Sumorsetescyre  paes  on  piltune  inn  )7sere  staenena^  cyrcean  on 
J^aere  upfleringe  to  foren  Eadgyj^e  ]7ere  hlefdian  Edweardes 
cyncges  lafe  mid  Willelmes  cyncges  geleafan  ^ adzor  ]7iiredes 
sunu  moste  hyt  sellan  ^ gyfan  ^ land  set  Cume  Gisan  b hi 
pur)?an  ssehte  ^ se  b gef  him.  vi.  marc,  goldes  and  sceolde  ^ land 
gan  inn  to  )7a  brice.  set  pelle  eall  spa  hit  stode  mid  mete  and 
mid  mannu  ^ mid  eallu  sehtan  spa  spa  hyt  hym  on  handa  stod 
on  aecce  yrfe  serdaeg  ^ sefter  *3  his  gebedredene^  sceolde  beon 
bynnan  ]?am  mynstre  "3  his  fseder  ^ his  meder  *3  his 
gespustra  ^ his  sunu.  a tha  hpile  )?e  crystendom.  punede  on 
engle  lande  on  gepittnaeste  )?sere^  manna  ]7ser  mid  pseron, 
+ Ssexi  preost  + Kyppincg  pr  + Brihtmser  pf  + Godric  diac^ 
+ paldere  diac^  + Sumorlsete  subdiac^  +Herdincg  +pulf- 
peard  hpite  +segelsig  Stipeard  +Alfpold  bur)?en  +vitela 
+ Alfpold  + Brihtrio  doddasunu®  + Brixi  ceolsig  sunu® 
+ Godpine  hos.  Leofpine  godpinessunu  + Leofpine  Edpines 
sunu  + Sipeard  godmannes  sunu  + Agamund  + -®lfric  lange 
+ AElfric  uElfheges  sunu  +|?iederic  goldsmi^  +-^gelsig 
Goldsmi^  +Nordmann  iohs  sunu  +iEgelric  coc  + Babel 
coc  + O pis^  pes  gedon  on  |7one  podnesday  binnan  hlenctene^ 
|?aman^  sang  Beminiscere  miseracionum  tuarum  Domine.  on  |?am 
vi  geare  |7aes  ]?e  Willelm  cyng  rixode  3 Mathyld  his  gebedde.  ^ 
Both  ae|7eling  hyre  sunu  *3  landfranc  arceb  ^ ]7aylce^®  geare 
gepiten  ]?a  tpegen  biscopes  Stigand  arceb  “3  leofric  b of  Exacestre. 
3 ]7a  pses  agan  fram  XP®®  gebyrdtide  fusen  geare  ^ Ixxii 
geare  on  ]?set  xi  geare.  )?ses^^  he  Giso  b.  feng  to  rice. 

Professor  Earle  has  been  so  kind  as  to  give  the  following 
translation.  He  remarks  that  the  language  of  the  charter 
shews  that  it  must  be  of  nearly  the  date  it  purports  to  be, 
and  that  the  copy  made  in  the  15th  century  is  so  nearly 

(1),  boc ; (2),  stsenenan ; (3),  gebedrseden ; (4),  gepitnesse  jpsera ; (5), 
doddansunu ; (6),  ceolsigessunu  ; (7),  j^is ; (8),  lenctene  j (9),  hweene  man  j 
(10),  ylce  j (11),  >ses  >e. 
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accurate — some  of  the  slovenlinesses  having  probably  been  in 
the  original — that  he  cannot  think  it  a mechanical  scribe’s 
work,  but  must  suppose  that  the  language  was  understood  at 
the  time  of  transcription,  even  if  imperfectly. 

Here  sheweth  about  the  land  at  Combe.  When  Bishop 
Giso  of  Somersetshire  was  at  Wilton  on  the  up- floor  before 
Edith  the  Lady,  King  Edwards  relict,  with  King  William’s 
leave  that  Adzor  Thureds  son  might  sell  and  give  the 
land  at  Combe  to  Giso  the  Bishop.  And  they  came  to  an 
agreement  that  the  Bishop  should  give  him  6 marks  of  gold, 
and  the  land  should  go  into  the  Bishopric  at  Wells  alto- 
gether as  it  stood,  with  meat  and  with  men^  and  with  all 
chattels,  just  as  it  on  his  hand  stood,  perpetual  now  and  for  ever. 
And  that  there  should  be  a service  for  him  in  the  Minster, 
and  for  his  father,  and  his  mother,  and  his  sisters,  and  his  son, 
for  ever,  the  while  that  Christendom  should  continue  in  England. 
On  the  witness  of  the  men  who  were  present  + Saexi,  priest ; 
+ Kippincg,  priest  ; + Brihtmger,  priest  ; + Godric,  deacon  ; 
-f  Waldere,  deacon  ; + SumorlaBte,  sub-deacon  ; + Herdincg, 
+ Wulfweard  White  ; + ..^gelsig,  steward  ; -f  -^Ifwold, 

chamberlain ; -f  Vitela  ; + Alfwold ; -f  Brihtric,  son  of 

Dodda  ; Brixi,  son  of  Ceolsig ; -f  Godwine  hos.  Leofwine, 
son  of  Godwin  ; -f-  Leofwine,  son  of  Edwin  ; + Siweard,  son 
of  Godman  ; -}- Agamund  ; 4- -^Ifric  Long;  +^lfric,  son 

of  -ZElfheg ; + Thiederic,  goldsmith  ; + iEgelsig,  goldsmith  ; 
-f  Nordman  Johnsson;  + -^gelric,  cook;  -4- Babel,  cook. 
And  this  was  done  on  the  Wednesday  in  Lent  when  they 
sing  Beminiscere  miserationum  tuarum  domine^^  in  the 
6th  year  that  King  William  reigned,  and  Mathylda  his  consort, 
and  Bobert  Atheling  their  son,  and  Landfranc,  Archbishop. 
And  the  same  year  died  the  Bishops,  Stigand  Archbishop,  and 
Leofric  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  then  was  gone  from  the  time  of 
Christ’s  birth  a thousand  years  and  seventy-two  years  at  that 
the  11th  year  since  Giso’s  accession  to  the  bishopric. 

(12).  Ember  Wednesday. 
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Domesday  records  that  Combe  St.  Nicholas  belonged  to  the 
Bishop,  having  been  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  property 
of  Azor,  here  called  Adzor,  and  Arsere  in  the  ancient  history  of 
Wells  by  the  Canon.  He  is  identified  by  the  writer  in  the 
Saturday  Review  with  Adzurus’  dapifer  to  King  Edward  in  the 
Waltham  Charter  of  1062.  This  document  shews  where  the 
transfer  was  made  and  when,  the  price  and  other  conditions  of 
the  bargain.  The  date.  Ember  Wednesday  in  Lent  (Feb.  28, 
according  to  the  Saturday  Review)^  is  fixed  by  the  first  words 
of  the  introit  at  mass,  the  same  as  in  the  printed  Sarura  missal 
and  the  Roman  missal  now.  As  the  beginning  of  Lent  must 
be  before  Lady-day,  the  date  of  this  deed  shev/s  that  the  year 
began  at  Christmas,  or  on  the  first  of  January  as  now,  for  if  it 
had  begun  at  Lady-day,  the  beginning  of  Lent,  1072,  would  still 
have  been  on  the  10th  year  of  Giso,  who  was  consecrated  at 
Rome  on  Easter  Day,  April  15th,  17  Kal.  Maii,  1061,  ac- 
cording to  Hickes’  Thesaurus,  parti,  p.  177,  where  he  gives  a 
facsimile  of  the  very  curious  diploma  of  Nicholas  the  III, 
dated  7 Kal.  Maii  of  the  same  year,  which  is  preserved  among 
the  Chapter  Muniments. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  the  exact  date  of  Archbishop 
Stigand’s  death  is  stated  in  the  Saturday  Review  to  have  been 
hitherto  uncertain.  With  regard  to  Leofric,  Le  Neve  states  him 
to  have  died  Feb.  10,  1073,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Davidson  places  his 
death  in  1071,  in  a memorandum  on  some  boundaries  near 
Dartmoor  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association, 
which  he  has  been  so  good  as  to  send  me. 

The  price  was  6 marks  of  gold.  It  is  difficult  to  make  out 
what  this  was,  apparently  a trifle  over  three  pounds  weight 
avoirdupois.  The  goldsmiths  were  present  who,  on  the  part  of 
the  seller  and  purchaser,  weighed  and  assayed  it,  and  possibly 
lent  it,  an  early  instance  of  banking,  which  in  later  times 
grew  out  of  the  goldsmiths’  trade. 

The  principal  witness  was  the  Lady  the  Queen,  the  widow  of 
Edward,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in  quasi-regal  state  at  the 
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Nunnery,  which  she  had  built  anew  of  stone  instead  of  wood. 
Her  steward  and  chamberlain,  Burthen,  Bower  Thane,  akin  to 
the  Harem  Pacha,  of  Bishop  Strossmeyer,  were  witnesses,  as 
well  as  various  friends  of  her  late  husband,  all,  as  is  remarked  in 
the  Saturday  Review,  bearing  English,  and  not  French,  names, 
thus  giving  a national  character  to  her  court,  and  to  this  trans- 
action also,  though  Giso  had  been  one  of  Edward’s  foreign 
chaplains.  Here  also  the  wife  of  William  is  designated  by  an 
expression  by  no  means  uncivil  or  improper,  but  which  puts  her 
below  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Robert  is 
called  ^theling. 

The  bargain  was  made  before,  the  26  witnesses  in  the 
up-flooring  of  the  church.  This  the  writer  in  the  Saturday 
Review  states  to  be  triforum.  We  hardly  know  enough  of  the 
plan  of  an  English  church  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  to  be  sure 
of  this.  The  reader  must  be  careful  not  to  make  up  his  ideas 
of  what  cathedrals  were  then  by  what  they  are  now,  with  long 
choirs  and  vaulted  aisles  to  nave  and  choir.  The  long  con- 
structional choirs  were  then,  or  soon  after,  beginning  to  be 
developed  and  extended  out  of  the  semicircular  apse  at  the  end 
of  the  nave,  in  the  chord  of  which  the  great  altar  of  the  church 
was  placed.  There  was  usually  a transept  just  in  front  of  the 
altar.  At  Exeter  and  Lincoln  this  transept  occupied  the  place 
of  the  present  transept,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  generally 
the  case  elsewhere.  It  lay  between  the  apse  and  the  nave, 
which  opened  into  the  transept  with  a great  arch,  and  the 
aisles  on  each  side  with  lesser  arches,  as  they  do  now.  In 
the  great  Basilicas  at  Rome,  the  patterns  of  other  churches,  there 
were  no  galleries  or  triforia.  Viollet  le  Due,  at  page  180  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  charming  architectural  dictionary,  gives  a 
section  of  a Basilica,  which  had  over  the  aisles  galleries  on 
wooden  beams,  not  upon  arches  or  vaults,  similar  to  those  of 
London  churches,  like  S.  James,  and  in  such  a gallery  it  is 
possible  that  the  sale  may  have  been  transacted.  If  this  be 
objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  architectural  taste  had  not  as 
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yet  been  sufficiently  developed  in  England,  the  only  alternative 
seems  to  be  that  the  up-flooring  was  a raised  gallery  or  loft  in  the 
centre  of  the.  church,  such  as  in  later  times  was  called  rood  loft, 
and  in  earlier  times  ambo,  and  of  which  the  history  is  given  in  a 
curious  dissertation  of  J.  B.  Thiers  sur  les  Juhes.  On  this  loft  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel  were  read  on  feast  days  and  the  musical  parts 
of  the  service  chanted,  and  here  also — possibly  enlarged  for  the 
occasion— coronations  were  celebrated.  That  the  up-flooring  was 
not  a room  in  the  monastery ; but  something  in  the  church,  such 
as  we  have  been  describing,  is  plain  from  the  account  of  the 
troubles  at  Glastonbury  in  1083,  between  Thurstan  and  his 
monks.  He  misgoverned  them  and  put  them  wrong.  Florence  of 
Worcester  tells  us  that  he  did  this  about  the  service,  by  teaching 
them  a new-fangled  chant,  brought  from  Fecamp,  in  Normandy, 
instead  of  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  which 
is  called  the  Gregorian  chant.  In  consequence  of  these 
ritual  troubles  the  secular  power  was  brought  in.  The  abbot 
sent  for  laymen,  and  they  came  fully  armed  into  the  Chapter- 
house  and  terrified  the  monks,  who  fled  into  the  church  and 
locked  themselves  in,  but  the  doors  were  broken  open  and  the 
Frenchmen  broke  into  the  choir,  and  some  of  the  knights  went 
on  the  up-floor  and  shot  down  with  their  arrows  toward  the 
halydom  (sanctuary),  so  that  on  the  rood,  which  stood  above 
the  altar,  they  stuck  many  arrows,  and  the  wretched  monks 
lay  about  the  altar,  and  some  crept  under  it,  and  three  were 
killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  These  very  uncomfortable  pro- 
ceedings in  the  course  of  the  great  ritual  development  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  11th  century,  give  a picturesque  idea  of  what 
the  up-floor  must  have  been. 

The  first  among  the  lay  witnesses  was  Harding,  the  ancestor 
of  the  House  of  Berkeley,  who  is  described  as  the  Queen’s 
pincerna  in  the  Waltham  deed,  where  Adzor  himself  comes 
next  to  him  as  the  King’s  dapifer.  Godwin  also  appears  here, 
with  hos  after  his  name,  the  last  letter  looking  like  a contraction, 
in  the  Waltham  deed  he  was  the  Queen’s  dapifer ; and  Brihtric, 
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Dodda’s  sorij  the  latter  having  been  at  Waltham.^^  Last  of  all 
come  two  cooks,  ^gelric  and  Rabel.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  nuns  of  Wilton  employed  men  cooks.  They  must 
have  been  those  of  the  Lady  ; and  their  presence  gives  savoury 
ideas  of  the  capital  fish  dinner  (fit  for  the  fast  day)  she  must 
have  given  to  all  the  company,  with  which  the  proceedings  closed. 
The  afternoon  mass  being  taken  as  early  as  possible  to  enable 
the  company,  after  performing  the  religious  duties  of  the  day, 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  itself  in  the  old  English  fashion  at  the  very 
late  dinner,  or,  rather,  as  we  should  say,  luncheon,  suitable  for 
Lent. 

Combe  is  stated  in  Domesday  to  be  worth  £18  ; and  it  was 
worth  £10  in  King  Edward’s  time.  The  Bishop  had,  therefore, 
very  considerably  improved  it.  I conceive  that  these  pounds 
weight  of  silver  were  a good  deal  smaller  than  the  pounds  of 
gold  mentioned  above.  If  it  be  correct,  as  stated  in  Rees’ 
Cyclopcedia^  that  gold  was  to  silver  as  the  proportion  of  12  to  1, 
we  cannot  make  out  that  the  price  could  have  been  more  than 
five  or  six  years’  purchase  on  the  unimproved  value. 

Giso  is  stated  to  have  increased  the  number  of  canons, 
and  appointed  one  Isaac,  by  the  name  of  a provost,  to  be  their 
governor.  This  officer  was  in  later  times  called  the  Provost  of 
Combe,  and  appears  to  have  possessed  Combe,  Winsham,  and 
other  property  (mentioned  in  Collinson,  vol.  ii.  475-6),  subject  to 
£6  13s.  4c?.  for  each  of  the  15  Combe  Prebendaries  and  his  Vicar. 
He  had  then  a seat  in  choir,  not  apparently  one  of  much  impor- 
tance, but  no  seat,  if  I remember  right,  in  Chapter.  The  property 
again  improved,  the  Provostship  became  a very  rich  benefice  ; 
and  when,  at  the  Reformation,  the  revenues  of  the  deanery  were 
dissipated,  it  was  abolished,  and  the  revenues,  with  those  of 
the  sub-chanter,  used  to  re-endow  the  deanery.  Up  to  the 
changes  made  40  years  ago.  Wells  was  thought  to  be  one 
of  the  best  deaneries  which  an  ill-endowed  Bishop  might  well 

(13).  The  reader  will  remark  that  the  first  Leofwine  has  no  cross  before  his 
name,  this  is  probably  an  omission  of  the  transcriber  in  the  Register. 
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hold  in  commendam.  Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  discourse  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Wells,  in  volume  XII.  of  our  Proceedings,  dwells 
on  some  of  the  perplexities  concerning  the  office  of  Provost 
between  Bishop  Giso^’s  time  and  1234,  when  Bishop  Jocelin 
completed  the  ordination  of  the  Provostship.  An  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  treat  it  as  a family  estate,  which 
was  defeated  after  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  some  loss. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  associate,  Rev.  John  Earle,  Professor 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  for  his  learned  emendations,  and  I in  particular 
for  the  critical  accuracy  with  which  he  detected  two  blunders 
which  I had  made  in  transcription,  for  which  the  only  excuse 
that  could  be  made  was  that,  my  time  was  limited. 
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Chai[t«r  of  letilliaui  giianthtg  lath  to 

lishop  John  At  tiiltula. 


BY  F.  H.  DICKINSON,  M.A.,  F.S.A, 


^HERE  exists  in  our  county  a great  store  of  MSS.  Besides 


those  of  our  oldest  families,  the  boroughs  of  Wells,  Bath, 
Axbridge,  and  Bridgwater,  possess  charters  and  other  writings 
of  great  value.  As  a first  effort  to  make  them  better  known, 
some  consideration  has  been  given  during  the  last  six  months 
to  the  MSS.  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Professor  Earle  was  so 
good  as  to  examine  them  with  Mr.  Serel  and  me,  and  we 
selected  those  we  thought  most  suitable  for  a volume,  to  be 
printed  by  means  of  photography.  The  assent  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  was  obtained,  but  it  was  thought  by  others  best  at  first 
to  give  one  specimen  only  in  our  annual  volume ; and  as  our 
meeting  was  held  at  Bath  last  year,  it  is  reasonable  that  we 
should  print  the  most  important  charter  which  concerns  that  city. 

Whether  we  shall  continue  in  subsequent  numbers  of  our 
Journal  the  series  we  now  begin,  or  publish  the  selection  that 
has  been  made,  with  a view  to  follow  it  up  by  similar  selections 
of  our  municipal  charters  and  accounts,  must  depend  on  the 
opinion  of  our  Members.  This  latter  course  is  the  more  com- 
jjlete  thing.  The  collection  will  be  larger,  and  of  various  dates 
and  specimens  of  hand-writing,  nearly  all  local,  and  dated,  and 
the  copies,  with  pro])er  margins,  laid  out  flat,  and  not  folded 
up  into  an  octavo  volume  like  this. 

'J'he  charters  and  registers  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  are  described  in  the  1st  and  3rd  Reports  of  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission,  where  their  great  value  is  pointed  out.  The 
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more  important  documents  have  been  printed,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  them,  the  diploma  of  Pope  Nicholas  to  Bishop 
Giso  has  been  given  in  fac  simile  by  Bishop  Hickes,  as  has 
already  been  noticed  in  this  Journal.  But  neither  printing  nor 
fac  simile  by  engraving  is  enough.  The  printing  which  is  done 
by  means  of  photography  is  the  only  satisfactory  method  of 
giving  the  documents  just  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  by  the  copyist  or  artist. 

As  printing  gave  new  power  and  new  directions  to  literature 
generally,  so  the  perpetuating  and  disseminating  MSS.  and 
inscriptions  by  photography  are  sure  to  help  the  more  accurate 
study  of  ancient  documents,  and  so  to  assist  historical  criticism. 
Because  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  will  have  the  documents  in 
their  own  hands,  and  are  no  longer  obliged  to  go  to  the  MSS. 
and  inspect  them,  often  in  libraries  far  apart.  This  charter  has 
been  printed  first  by  Hickes  in  his  Dissertatio  Epistolaris,  p.  47  ; 
and  afterwards  by  Hearne,  in  the  first  volume  of  Adam  of  Domer- 
ham,  p.  278  ; by  Warner  History  of  Bath,  Appendix  No.  9 ; 
and  in  the  new  edition  of  Dugdale’s  Monasticon,  Vol.  2,  p.  266. 
In  all  the  names  are  given,  and  the  crosses  against  the  names  of 
those  who  signed  the  charters,  not  as  now,  by  writing  their 
own  names,  but  by  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  is 
remarked  by  Hickes  that  this  charter  marks  a change  in  practice, 
in  that  the  King  both  signs  and  seals,  the  earlier  practice  having 
been  to  sign  only,  the  later  not  to  sign  at  all,  but  to  affix  the  great 
seal.  William’s  seal  is  gone,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  tape 
by  which  it  was  fastened  to  the  parchment.  There  are  MSS. 
copies  also  of  this  charter  in  Liber  Ruber,  fol.  14,  num.  32,  and 
2d  Liber  Albus,  fol.  341. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  printed  copies  do  not  do  justice 
to  the  remarkable  interlineation  in  the  middle  of  the  deed,  about 
the  influence  of  Lanfranc  in  procuring  it,  which  gives  a suspicion 
of  falsehood  to  the  whole.  Though  apparently  subsequent  to 
the  rest,  the  writing  shews  itself  to  be  of  nearly  the  same  time. 

It  is  curious  that  Warner  and  the  Monasticon  follow  Hickes, 
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in  reading  accessi  instead  of  concesei.  Hearne  does  not  make 
the  blunder.  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  charter : — ■ 

Pax  in  perpetuum  deicolis  omnibus  tarn  futuris  quam  prae- 
sentibus.  Quoniam  deo  omnitenente  tempora  S80culorum  ordi- 
nante.  et  his  prout  placuerit  finem  imponente  Cfelum  et  terra,  et 
omnia  quas  in  eis  sunt  suo  fine  transibunt.  et  vita  nostra  quae  ad 
tempus  floret,  et  cito  tanquam  flos  foeni  decidit.  videtur  esse 
momentanea  idcirco  cunctis  agendum,  ut  hie  bonis  actibus  futurae 
beatitudinis  mercemur  gaudia  absque  omni  immutatione  peren- 
niter  mansura.  Quo  circa  ego  Willelmus  Willelmi  regis  films, 
dei  dispositione  monarches  britanniae  pro  meae  meique  patris 
remedio  animae.,  et  regni  prosperitate.  et  populi  a domino  mihi 
collati  salute,  concessi  johanni  episcopo  Abbatiam  sancti 
PETRI  BATHONi^  cum  omnibus  apenditiis  tarn  in  villis 
quam  in  civitate  et  in  consuetudinibus.  illis  videlicet  quibus 
saisita  erat  ea  die  qua  regnum  suscepi.  dedi  inquam  ad  Sum- 
mersetensis  episcopatus  augmentationem.  eotenus  presertim  ut 
inibi  instituat  praesuleam  sedem.  Anno  dominicae  incarna- 
tionis.  Millesimo  xc.  Kegni  vero  mei.  iiii.  Indictione.  xiii. 
vi.  Kalendas  pebruarii.  luna.  iii.  pepigi  id  in  eorum 
optimatum  meorum  praesentia.  + quorum  nomina  subtus  sunt 
annexa.  et  ut  per  posteritates  succedentes  apud  quosque  homines 
veritatis  amatores  perseveret  ratum.  meae  regiae  auctoritatis  an- 
necto  sigillum.  sed  et  propria  manu  mea  depingo  crucis  domi- 
niem  signum.^^ 

Lanfranco  archipraesule  machinante  wintoniae  factum  est 
donum  hujus  beneficii  millesimo  Ixxxviii  anno  ab  incarnatione 
dominiem  .secundo  vero  anno  regni  regis  Willelmi  filii  prloris 
Willelmi  Confirmatio  autem  hujus  chartae  facta  est  apud  doveram 
eo  tempore  quod  superius  determinatum  est.” 

The  witnesses  are — Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York  (Canterbury- 
being  vacant  four  years);  Maurice,  Bishop  of  London ; Walchelin 
of  Winchester;  Osmund  of  Salisbury;  Osbern  of  Exeter; 
Beinigius  of  Lincoln  ; Robert  of  Hereford  ; Robert  of  Chester 
(Lichfield  had  been  removed  to  Chester  in  1075,  and  was  to  be 
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taken  to  Coventry  in  1 J 02,  by  this  Bishop)  ; Gunnulf  or  Gun- 
dulph  of  Rochester;  Wolstan  of  Worcester;  Ralph  of  Chichester  ; 
Herbert  of  Thetford ; GeotFry  of  Coutances  (Earl  of  Northum- 
berland); Hoel  of  Le  Mans  ; Wido,  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine’s, 
Canterbury;  Gilbert  of  Westminster  ; Turstin  of  Glastonbury  ; 
Symeon  of  Ely ; Baldwin  of  St.  Edmunds  ; Reginald  of 
Abingdon;  Robert  of  St.  Peters  at  Winchester;  Walter  of 
Evesham  ; Paul  of  St.  Albans  ; Odo  of  Chertsey ; GeofFry  of 
Malmesbury  ; Goisbert  of  Battle ; Serlo  of  Gloucester.  After 
the  Abbots  and  before  the  Earls  follows  GeofFry  mala  terra. 
(I  do  not  know  who  he  was,  and  the  position  of  this  name  is 
remarkable).  The  Earls  are  Roger  (probably  of  Montgomery, 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury,  Dugdale^s  Baronage^  p.  26); 
Robert  (probably  Earl  of  Cornwall  and  Mortain,  brother  to 
Odo  and  William  the  Conqueror,  p.  24)  ; Symon  (of  St.  Liz, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton,  p.  56,  58);  Hugh  (of 
Avranches,  Earl  of  Chester,  nephew  to  William,  p.  32)  ; Alan ; 
Henry  (of  Newburgh,  Earl  of  Warwick,  p.  69)  ; Walter  (GifFard, 
Earl  of  Buckingham,  p.  60)  ; and  William  (de  Warren,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  p.  73).  Then  follow  Robert  Fitz-Hamo  (who  had  the 
Honour  of  Gloucester),  Philip  the  Chaplain,  Robert  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  other  Chaplains.  Samson,  Turgis,  Gerald,  Ansger, 
Herbert,  William,  Engoiran,  Ranulph  (possibly  R.  Flambard,  who 
had  land  at  Bath,  who  was  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Durham, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  of  the  king  to  raise  him  to  Canter- 
bury— see  Anglia  Sacra^  1-295)  ; Peter  and  Turald,  chaplains. 
Eudo,  Ivo,  Haimo,  Roger,  and  William,  dapifers  ; (seneschals 
or  stewards),  Robert  de  Oily  (Lord  of  Oxford)  ; Urso  de  Abetot 
of  Worcester,  Robert  dispensator,  Hugh  de  Port  (of  Basing), 
Roger  de  Bursley  (afterwards  of  Bingham),  Ralph  and  William 
Peverel  (his  son,  said  to  have  been  really  son  of  William). 
Aiulf  the  Sheriff,  Aluerad  of  Lincoln,  Ernulf  of  Hesding 
and  Folco  Crispinus. 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  remark  that  some  only  of  the  names 
have  crosses  to  them.  It  is  conceived  that  documents  which 
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alienated  the  royal  lands,  or  effected  arbitrary  transfers  of  rights 
like  this,  required  the  assent  of  an  assembly  equivalent  to  the 
Witan  of  earlier  times  and  to  Parliament  now,  that  the  docu- 
ment was  prepared  beforehand  by  the  royal  chancellor,  in  this 
case  Robert  Bloet,  or  one  of  his  clerks,  and  that  the  names  of 
all  who  were  likely  to  be  present  were  added  to  it,  but  that 
those  only  who  were  present  and  approved,  subscribed.  Docu- 
ments like  this  w^hich  have  but  a few  signs  of  the  cross  bear 
their  authenticity  on  the  face  of  them. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  further  concerning  this  document 
that  William  the  Conqueror  died  Sept.  9,  1087,  and  Lanfranc, 
May  28,  1089.  The  agreement  made  at  Winton  must  have 
been  in  the  last  quarter  of  1088,  and  this  deed  must  have 
been  granted  on  the  last  quarter  of  1090.  Wharton’s  Anglia 
sacra,  i.  560,  throws  doubt  on  the  latter  date,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  really  1091,  but  it  seems  without  reason.  The 
indiction  is  right.  If  Luna  means  what  Sir  Harris  Nicholas 
calls  the  concurrent  (p.  28  of  Chronology  of  History),  3 seems 
to  be  right  according  to  the  tables  given  in  Ducange,  edn. 
of  1840,  but  the  Regular  according  to  H Art  de  verifier  les  dates, 
if  the  Regular  is,  as  it  seems,  the  same  thing  as  the  concurrent, 
ought  to  be  4. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  who  knew  Bishop  John,  speaks 
of  him  as  a great  practical  physician,  and  fond  of  learned  men, 
who  by  his  skill  had  made  much  money,  some  of  which  was 
probably  used  to  obtain  his  bishopric,  if,  as  is  most  probable, 
he  was  appointed  by  William  Rufus,  and  not  by  the  Conqueror. 
He  spent  more  money  afterwards  to  remove  the  bishopric  to 
Bath,  which  was  done  under  the  influence  of  Lanfranc,  in 
conformity  with  the  very  proper  view  of  those  times,  that  the 
Bishops^  sees  should  be  removed  from  places  of  small  importance 
to  great  cities.  This  view  had  guided  the  removal  of  sees  from 
Crediton  to  Exeter,  from  Dorchester  to  Lincoln,  and  soon  after 
caused  the  removal  from  Thetford  to  Norwich. 

This  charter  then  gives  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peters  of  Bath  to 
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the  Bishop  of  Somerset,  who  was  to  be  in  future  like  the  Arch- 
bishop, the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  others,  in  the  place  of 
Abbot,  the  monastery  being  governed  by  the  Prior,  as  the 
cathedral  was  in  after  times  to  be  ruled  by  the  Dean.  After 
the  grant  of  the  monastery  the  Bishop  obtained  for  £500  a grant 
of  the  city  also,  which  had  recently  been  burnt.  In  Dugdale, 
ii.  267-8,  charters  are  given,  one  of  William  Rufus  making  this 
grant,  and  three  of  his  brother  Henry  confirming  it,  and  I have 
found  in  the  Register  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  the  following 
deed  of  confirmation  by  their  elder  brother  Robert,  Duke  of 
Normandy. 

Liber  Albus,  220  verso. 

R dux  Normannie  filius  W.  Regis  et  frater  W.  Regis  nec- 
non  et  H.  Regis  A.  archiepiscopo  cantuariensi  et  omnibus  epis- 
copis  et  primatibus  Anglorum  Regni  Salutem.  Sciatis  quod 
Ego  concedo  donum  quod  fecerunt  fratres  mei  W.  Rex  et 
H.  Rex  Deo  et  Beato  Petro  Apostolo  suo  et  JohanniEpiscopo  de 
Civitate  Bathonie  et  de  rebus  que  ad  ipsam  pertinent  civitatem. 
Sit  ratum  concessione  mea  et  in  eternum  perseverans.  Hoc 
autem  facio  pro  anima  mea  et  patris  mei  et  matris  mee  et  ante- 
cessorum  et  successorum  meorum. 

This  deed  is  given  by  Hearne,  Adam  of  Domerham,  p.  286, 
but  the  book  is  rare,  and,  as  I have  not  found  the  deed  else- 
where, it  may  be  well  to  republish  it. 
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PATRON; 

THE  EIGHT  HONOUEABLE  VISCOUNT  POETMAN. ' 

PRESIDENT: 

JEEOM  MUECH,  Esq. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS : 

SIR  THOMAS  DYKE  ACLAND,  Bart.,  m.p. 

THE  HON.  & REV.  RICHARD  BOYLE 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  CARLINGFORD 
G.  T.  CLARK,  Esq.  R.  T.  COMBE,  Esq. 

THE  RT.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  CORK  & ORRERY 
F.  H.  DICKINSON,  Esq.  SIR  ARTHUR  H.  ELTON,  Bart. 

R.  W.  FALCONER,  Esq.,  m.d.  E.  A.  FREEMAN,  d.c.l. 

RALPH  NEVILLE  GRENVILLE,  Esq.,  m.p. 

THE  HON.  & RT.  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OP  BATH  & WELLS 
SIR  A.  A.  HOOD,  Bart. 

THOMAS  TUTTON  KNYFTON,  Esq.  WM.  LONG,  Esq. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  LOVELACE 
SIR  W.  C.  MEDLYCOTT,  Bart.  SIR  W.  MILES,  Bart. 

R.  H.  PAGET,  Esq.,  m.p.  W.  PINNEY,  Esq. 

THE  REV.  FITZHARDINGE  BERKELEY  PORTMAN 
W.  A.  SANFORD,  Esq.  H.  DANBY  SEYMOUR,  Esq. 

SIR  EDWARD  STRACHEY,  Bart.  W.  E.  SURTEES,  Esq. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  TALBOT  DE  MALAHIDE 
SIR  W.  C.  TREVELYAN,  Bart.  CHARLES  NOEL  WELMAN,  Esq. 

TRUSTEES : 

HENRY  JEFFRIES  BADCOCK,  Esq. 

JOHN  BATTEN,  Esq. 

GEORGE  FOWNES  LUTTRELL,  Esq. 

HENRY  GORGES  MOYSEY,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  AYSHFORD  SANFORD,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  SURTEES,  Esq. 

SIR  ALEXANDER  A.  HOOD,  Bart. 

HENRY  DANBY  SEYMOUR,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  STEPHEN  GORE  LANGTON,  Esq. 

EDWARD  J.  STANLEY,  Esq. 
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TBEASUBEES: 


Henry  Badcock  and  Henry  Jeffries  Badcock, 
Taunion. 


GENEBAL  SECBETABIES  ; 

Eev.  W.  Hunt,  Congreshury  ; 0.  W.  Malet,  Taunton ; 
C.  J.  Turner,  Taunton, 


OISTBICT  OB  LOCAL  SECBETABIES  : 


John  Batten,  Yeovil 
E.  Chisholm-Batten,  Thorn  Falcon 
Bev.  H.  Olutterbuck,  Buchland 
Binharn 

Bev.  J.  Coleman,  Allerton 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Fitzgerald, 
South  Brent 
C.  H.  Fox,  Wellington 
W.  M.  Kelly,  m.d.,  Taunton 
Bev.  W.  H.  Lyon,  Sherhorne 
Bev.  Canon  Meade,  Castle  Cary 
C.  Moore,  Bath 


W.  W.  Munckton,  Curry  Rivel 
T.  Porch  Porch,  Edgarley 
J.  H.  Pring,  m.d.,  Taunton 
Bev.  H.  M.  Scarth,  Wrington 
T.  Serel,  Wells 
J.  Shore,  Whatley^  Frome 
W.  B.  Sparks,  CrewTcerne 
B.  W.  Spicer,  Chard 
B.  Walter,  Stohe-suhSamldon 
G.  Walters,  Frome 
Bev.  H.  H.  Winwood,  Bath 
F.  H,  Woodforde,  m.d.,  Taunton 


COMMITTEE  ; 


H.  Alford 

Bev.  I.  S.  Gale 

B.  K.  M.  King 

A.  Malet 

Cecil  Smith 

Bev.  W.  P.  Williams 


C.  Eden 

W.  Meade  King 
T.  Meyler 
W.  P.  Pinchard 
F.  J.  Smith 
Bev.  J.  W.  Ward 


The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Trustees,  Treasurers,  and 
Secretaries  are  ex-officio  Members  of  the  Committee. 


ASSIST.  SEC.  and  CUBATOB  : 

W.  Bidgood,  Taunton  Castle 


and  aforij^s^andin^ 


Acland,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine^  Oxford. 

Babington,  C.  0.,  Esq.,  r.E.s.,  f s.a.,  Professor  of  Botany y 
5,  Trumpington  Eoad,  Cambridge. 

Charlton,  Dr.,  See.  Antiquarian  Society y Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Dawkins,  W.  Boyd,  Esq.,  f.e.s.,  f.g.s..  The  Owens  College, 
Manchester. 

Dimock,  Eev.  J.  F.,  Barnborough,  Doncaster. 

Ferrey,  B.,  Esq.,  f.s.a..  Spring  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

Godwin,  George,  Esq.,  f.k.s.,  f.s.a.,  Brompton. 

Green,  Eev.  J.  R.,  m.a.,  London. 

Lloyd,  Dr.,  Sec.  Archceological  and  Natural  History  Society y Warwick. 

Owen,  Professor,  c.n.,  f.e.s.,  &c..  Head  of  Natural  History  Bepartmenty 
British  Museum. 

Parker,  J H.,  Esq.,  c.b.,  Oxford. 

Ramsey,  A.  C.,  Esq.,  f.e.s..  Professor  of  Geology,  School  of  Mines, 
London. 

Smith,  0.  Roach,  Esq.,  f.s.a.,  Strood,  Rochester. 

Stubbs,  Rev.  W.,  m.a.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  Historyy  Oxford. 
Williams,  Rev.  George,  b.d.,  Ringwood. 

Willis,  Rev.  R.,  f.e.s.,  f.g.s.,  Jacksonian  Professor,  Cambridge. 

Wilson,  Daniel,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  English  Language,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


in  Ofnrii^spid^nt^. 


The  Archceological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
The  British  Archceological  Association 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
The  Royal  Irish  Academy 

The  Royal  Historical  and  Archceological  Association  of  Ireland 
The  Cambrian  Archceological  Society 
The  Associated  Architectural  Societies  of  Northampton,  ^c.,  Sfc, 
The  Sussex  Archceological  Society 
The  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History 
The  Surrey  Archceological  Society 
The  Lancashire  Historic  Society 
The  Chester  Local  Archceological  Society 
The  Wiltshire  Archceological  and  Natural  History  Society 
The  London  and  Middlesex  Archceological  Society 
The  Plymouth  Institution  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural 
History  Society 

The  Kent  Archceological  Society 
The  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archceological  Society 
The  Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club 
The  Geologists^  Association 
The  Royal  Dublin  Society 
The  Bristol  Naturalists’  Society 
The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester 
The  Watford  Natural  History  Society 
Imperial  and  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Vienna 
TJie  Royal  Norivegian  University,  Christiana 
Societie  Vaudoise  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  Lausanne 
University  College,  Toronto,  Canada 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S. 

The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachussets,  US, 


JiMlp. 


This  Society  shall  be  denominated  “The  Someesetshire 
Aech^olooical  and  Natural  History  Society;”  and  its 
object  shall  be  the  cultivation  of,  and  collecting  information  on, 
Archaeology  and  Natural  History  in  their  various  branches,  but 
more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  county  of  Somerset,  and 
the  establishment  of  a Museum  and  Library. 

II.— “The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a Patron  and 
Trustees,  elected  for  life  ; a President ; Vice-Presidents ; General 
and  District,  or  Local  Secretaries ; and  a Treasurer,  elected  at  each 
Anniversary  Meeting  ; with  a Committee  of  twelve,  six  of  whom 
shall  go  out  annually  by  rotation,  but  may  be  re-elected.  No  person 
shall  be  elected  on  the  Committee  until  he  shall  have  been  six 
months  a Member  of  the  Society. 

III.—  Anniversary  General  Meetings  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  the  Officers,  of  receiving  the  Peport  of  the  Committee 
for  the  past  year,  and  of  transacting  all  other  necessary  business,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Committee  shall  appoint,  of  which 
Meetings  three  weeks’  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Members. 

IV.— There  shall  also  be  a General  Meeting,  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Reports,  reading  Papers,  and 
transacting  business.  All  Members  shall  have  the  privilege  of  in- 
troducing one  friend  to  the  Anniversary  and  General  Meetings. 

V.— The  Committee  is  empowered  to  call  special  Meetings  of  the 
Society  upon  receiving  a requisition  signed  by  ten  Members.  Three 
weeks’  notice  of  such  special  Meetings  and  its  object  shall  be  given 
to  each  Member. 

VI.—The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  directed  by  the  Committee 
(of  which  the  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  ex-officio  Members), 
which  shall  hold  Monthly  Meetings  for  receiving  reports  from  the 
Secretaries  and  sub-Committees,  and  for  transacting  other  necessary 
business ; three  of  the  Committee  shall  be  a quorum.  Members 
may  attend  the  Monthly  Committee  Meetings  after  the  official 
business  has  been  transacted. 

VII.— The  Chairman,  at  Meetings  of  the  Society,  shall  have  a 
casting  vote  in  addition  to  his  vote  as  a Member. 
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Rules. 


VIII.  — One  (at  least)  of  the  Secretaries  shall  attend  each  Meeting, 
and  shall  keep  a record  of  its  proceedings.  The  property  of  the 
Society  shall  he  held  in  trust  for  the  Members  by  twelve  Trustees, 
who  shall  he  chosen  from  the  Members  at  any  Greneral  Meeting. 
All  Manuscripts  and  Communications  and  the  other  property  of  the 
Society  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretaries. 

IX. — -Candidates  for  admission  as  Members  shall  be  proposed  by 
two  Members  at  any  of  the  Q-eneral  or  Committee  Meetings,  and 
the  election  shall  be  determined  by  ballot  at  the  next  Committee  or 
Greneral  Meeting ; three-fourths  of  the  Members  present  balloting 
shall  elect.  The  Rules  of  the  Society  shall  be  subscribed  by  every 
person  becoming  a Member. 

X.  — Ladies  shall  be  eligible  as  Members  of  the  Society  without 
ballot,  being  proposed  by  two  Members  and  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  Meeting. 

XI.  — Each  Member  shall  pay  Ten  Shillings  on  admission  to  the 
Society,  and  Ten  Shillings  as  an  Annual  Subscription,  which  shall 
become  due  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  paid  in 
advance. 

XII.  — Donors  of  Ten  Guineas  or  upwards  shall  be  Members  for 
Hfe. 

XIII.  — At  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  the  Committee  may 
recommend  persons  to  be  balloted  for  as  Honorary  or  Corresponding 
Members. 

XIV.  — When  any  oflB.ce  shall  become  vacant  or  any  new  appoint- 
ment shall  be  requisite,  the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  Ml  up 
the  same ; such  appointments  shall  remain  in  force  only  till  the  next 
General  Meeting,  when  they  shall  be  either  confirmed  or  annulled. 

XV: — The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  Subscriptions  and  Donations 
made  to  the  Society,  and  shall  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee ; he  shall  keep  a book  of  receipts  and  payments  which  he 
shall  produce  whenever  the  Committee  shall  require  it ; the  accounts 
shall  be  audited  previously  to  the  Anniversary  Meeting  by  two 
Members  of  the  Committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  an  abstract 
of  them  shall  be  read  at  the  Meeting. 

XVI.  — No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Society  except 
at  a General  or  Special  Meeting,  at  which  twelve  Members  at  least 
shall  be  present.  Of  the  proposed  change  a month’s  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  Secretaries,  who  shall  communicate  the  same  to  each 
Member  three  weeks  before  the  Meeting. 

XVII.  — Papers  read  at  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  (with  the 
author’s  consent,  and  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee),  be 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 
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XVIII. — No  religious  or  political  discussions  shall  be  permitted 
at  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

XIX.  — Any  person  contributing  books  or  specimens  to  the  Museum 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  resume  possession  of  them  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Society.  Persons  shall  also  have  liberty  to  deposit 
Books  or  Specimens  for  a specific  time  only. 

XX.  — In  case  of  dissolution,  the  real  property  of  the  Society  in 
Taunton  shall  be  held  by  the-  Trustees  for  the  advancement  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  in  the  town  of  Taunton  and  the  County 
of  Somerset. 


April,  1877. 


It  is  requested  that  Contributions  to  the  Museum  or  Library 
be  sent  to  the  Curator^  at  the  Taunton  Castle. 


1877. 

Those  marked  ^ are  Life  Members. 

Acland,  Sir  T.  D.,  Bart.,  M.P.  Killerton  Parky  Devon 
Acton,  H.  B.  4,  Great  Bedford-street^  Bath 
Adair,  Col.  A.  W.  Huntley  Lodgey  Windsor 
Adlara,  William,  Manor  Housoy  Chew  Magnay  Bristol 
5 Alford,  H.  Taunton 

Allen,  I.  Mountford,  Crewkerne 
Arlosh,  Rev.  James,  Sutton  Montisy  Castle  Cary 
Ashworth,  Miss,  Claverton  Lodgey  Bathwick  Hilly  Bath 
Ashworth,  Miss  Lilias  „ ' „ „ 

10  Badcock,  H.  Wheatleigh  Lodgey  Taunton 
Badcock,  H.  J.  Taunton 
Bagehot,  Edward,  Langport 
Bagehot,  Watson,  HeaUy  Curry  Rivel 
Bailey,  Robert,  Taunton 
15  Baker,  Rev.  F.  Walter,  BeaulieUy  Hants 
Baker,  John,  llminster 
Baker,  Sir  W.  The  Casthy  Banwell 
Barnicott,  Reginald,  Taunton 

Barclay,  A.  C.,  M.P.  25,  Bolton-streety  Piccadilly y London 
20  Barnwell,  Rev.  E.  L.  Melksham  HousCy  Melksham 
Barrett,  Jonathan,  Taunton 
Barrett,  Major,  Moreden  HousCy  North  Curry 
Bartlett,  Rev.  R.  Leach,  Thurloxton 
Bartrum,  J.  S.  41,  Gay-streety  Bath 
25  Bathurst,  A.  2,  New-square^  Lincoln^  InUy  London 
Batten,  John,  Aldony  Yeovil 
*Beddoe,  J.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Clifton 
Bennett,  H.  E.  Sparkfordy  Ilchester 
Bennett,  Rev.  J.  A.  South  Cadbury y Castle  Cary 
30  Bergman,  J.  G.  6,  Powderham  Terracey  Teignmouth 
Bewes,  Rev.  T.  A.  Beaumonty  Plymouth 
Bickham,  Mrs.  Geo.  Sampford  Brett 
Bissct,  M.  F.  Bagborough 
Blake,  Rice,  Claremonty  Taunton 
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35  Blake,  W.  Bridge  House,  South  Petherton 
Bond,  G.  H.  Wiveliscombe 
Bond,  Rev.  J.  Weston,  Bath 
Bond,  Thos.  Tyneham,  Wareham 
Bourdillon,  E.  D.  Poundisford  Path,  Taunton 
40  Bouverie,  P.  P.  Brymore  House,  Bridgwater 
Bowman,  J.  9,  John-street,  Bristol 
Boyd,  R.,  M.D.,  Southall  Park,  Middlesex 
Boyle,  Hon.  and  Rev,  Richard,  Marston,  Frame 
Brackstone,  R.  H.  Lyncombe  Hill,  Bath 
45  Braikenridge,  W.  Jerdone,  Clevedon 
Braikenridge,  Rev.  G.  Weare,  ,, 

Bramble,  James  Roger,  Yatton 
Bridport,  Lord,  Cricket  Lodge,  Chard 
Bright,  Richd.,  M.P.  Stocks,  near  Tring 
50  Broadley,  J.  2,  Barrow  Castle,  Bath 

Broderip,  Edmund,  Cossington  Manor,  Bridgwater 
Brown,  Rev.  Frederick,  Fern  Bank,  Beckenham,  Kent 
Broome,  C.  E.  Elmhurst,‘Batheaston 
Buckle,  Rev.  G.  Twerton 

55  Buckley,  Michael  J.  C.  260,  Oxford-street,  London 
■ Bulleid,  J.  G.  L.  Glastonbury 
Buller,  Rev.  W.  E.  Over  Stowey 
Bullock,  George,  East  Coker 
Bullock,  G.  Troyte,  Sedgehill  House,  Shaftesbury 
60  Bulman,  Rev.  J.  G.  Frame 

Bumpstead,  Rev.  T.  J.  Hinder,  Wells 
Burtt,  G.  R.  Ilminster 
Busfeild,  W.  NortJifield,  Frame 
Bush,  Clement,  Weston,  Bath 

65  Bush,  James,  4,  Great  George-street,  Park-street,  Bristol 
Bush,  John,  1,  Kensington  Villas,  Clifton 
Buttanshaw,  Rev.  J.  22,  St.  James’s  Square,  Bath 

Cadbury,  James,  13,  Paultons-square,  Chelsea,  London 
Caillard,  C.  F.  D.  Wingfield  House,  Trowbridge 
70  Carlingford,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  The  Priory,  Chewton  Mendip, 
Bath 

Chapman,  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  Wootton  Courtney 
Chapman,  Arthur,  Kilkenny,  Taunton 
Chapman,  Win.  Taunton 
Cheetham,  F.  Combe  Florey 
75  Cheston,  W.  Taunton 

Chisholm-Batten,  E.  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London 
Church,  Rev.  C.  M.  Wells 
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130  List  of  Members. 

Clark,  Joseph,  Street 
Clark,  Rev.  W.  R.  Taunton 
80  Clark,  G.  T.  Dowlais  House,  Merthyr  Tydvil 
Clark,  W.  S.  Street 
Clarke,  T.  E.  Long  Run,  Taunton 
Clarke,  A.  A.  Wells 

Clerk,  Rev.  D.  M.  Kingston  Deveril,  Wilts 
85  Clerk,  E.  H.  Westholme  House,  Pilton,  Shepton  Mallet 

Clifford,  The  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  Bishop’s  House, 
Park  Place,  Clifton,  Bristol 
Clutterbuck,  Rev.  Henry,  Buchland  Dinham,  Frome 
Coker,  T.  Taunton 

Colby,  Rev.  W.  Almsford,  Castle  Cary 
90  Coleman,  Rev.  James,  Allerton,  Axhridge 
Coles,  Mrs.  Shepton  Beauchamp 
Colfox,  Thos.  Rax,  Bridport 
Colfox,  Wm.  „ 

Collard,  Charles  Lukey,  Ahbotsfield,  Wiveliscomhe 
95  Combe,  R.  T.  Earnshill 
Connor,  R.  Taunton 
Coote,  C.  L.  9,  Queen's  Parade,  Bath 
Cork  and  Orrery,  Earl  of,  Marston,  Frome 
Corner,  H.  Flook-terrace,  Taunton 
100  Cornish,  Rev.  Chas.  E.  South  Petherton 
Cornish,  C.  H.  Taunton 
Cornish,  F.  W.  Eton  College 
Cossham,  Handel,  Weston  Park,  Bath 
Court,  A.  Taunton 

105  Cox,  Mr.  Serjeant,  ZQ,Russell-square,  W.  C.,  and  Moat  Mount, 
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0 

0 

Adair,  Rev.  H.  J.,  Bradford  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Adair,  Mrs.,  Heatherton 

1 

0 

0 

Do.  (2nd.  Donation)  . . 

6 

0 

0 

Adair,  Miss  „ 

1 

0 

0 

Adair,  Col.  A.  W.,  Windsor... 

2 

0 

0 

Adams,  W.,  Taunton 

10 

6 

Adlam,  Mrs.,  Chew  Magna  ... 

3 

3 

0 

Adlam,  Wm.,  „ 

5 

0 

0 

Alford,  H.,  Taunton 

2 

2 

0 

Alford,  John,  „ 

10 

6 

Allen,  Col.  Lyngford 

1 

0 

0 

Alleyne,  B.  H.,  Bishops  Hull 

2 

2 

0 

Altham,  Major,  Timbercombe 

2 

0 

0 

Atton,  R.  J.,  Taunton 

2 

2 

0 

Badcock,  H.,  Taunton 

20 

0 

0 

Badcock  Daniel,  Washford  ... 

5 

6 

0 

Badcock,  H.  J.,  Taunton 

5 

0 

0 

Bagehot,  E.,  Langport 

6 

0 

0 

Bagehot,  Walter,  Langport  ... 

10 

0 

0 

Bailey,  Robt.,  Taunton 

1 

1 

0 

Baker,  Jno.,  llminster 

1 

1 

0 

Baker,  C.  G.,  Seaton 

1 

1 

0 

Bale,  J.  H.,  Taunton 

1 

1 

0 

Banfield,  H.,  Sydenham 

1 

1 

0 

Barclay,  A.  C.,  m.p.,  London 

25 

0 

0 

Barnicott  and  Son,  Taunton 

5 

5 

0 

Barnwell,  Rev.  E.  L.,  Melksham 

6 

0 

0 

Barrett,  W.,  North  CJurry  ... 
Barrett,  Jonathan,  Taunton  ... 

20 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Batten,  John,  Yeovil 

Bath  and  Wells,  Right  Hon. 

20 

0 

0 

the  Bishop  of,  Wells 

5 

5 

0 

Beadon,  Edwards,  Taunton  ... 

20 

0 

0 

Beadon,  R.  J,,  Hatch 

1 

1 

0 

Bisset,  iM.  F.,  Bagborough  ... 

10 

10 

0 

Blake,  Wm,,  South  Petherton 

20 

0 

0 

Blake  and  Hatcher,  Taunton 

6 

5 

0 

Blizard,  J.  „ 

10 

6 

Blomfield,  Rev.  L.,  Bath 

2 

0 

0 

Blommart,  J.,  Willett 

5 

0 

0 

Boucher,  Benjamin,  Wiveliscombe  1 

1 

0 

Bouverie,  P.  r,,  Bryrnore 
Bownes,  Rev.  J.,  Creech  St. 

20 

0 

0 

Michael 

1 

1 

0 

Bragg,  W.,  Taunton 

2 

2 

0 

Braikenridge,  W.  J.,  Clevedon 

10 

0 

0 

Breraridgo,  R. 

Bridport,  Viscount,  Cricket 

2 

2 

0 

Lodge 

10 

0 

0 

March,  1876. 


£ 

8 

d 

Broadmead,  Jas.,  Langport  ... 

5 

0 

0 

Brown,  J.  C.,  Taunton 

2 

2 

0 

Brown,  Rev.  F.,  Beckenham  ... 

1 

0 

0 

Brown,  T.  A.,  Blagdon 

10 

6 

Buckland,  J.,  Taunton 

1 

1 

0 

Bullock,  Geo.,  East  Coker  ... 

20 

0 

0 

Bullock,  G.  T,,  Shaftesbury 

5 

0 

0 

Burman,  T.,  Taunton 

2 

2 

0 

Burridge  Wra.,  Bradford 

1 

1 

0 

Burridge,  C.  B.,  Taunton 

1 

1 

0 

Burtt,  G.  R.,  llminster 

5 

5 

0 

Cadbury,  Jas.,  Iiondon 

2 

0 

0 

Canning,  G.  T.,  Chard 

1 

1 

0 

Capel,  A.,  Chipstaple 

2 

2 

0 

Carey,  Sir  P.  Stafford,  Guernsey 
Carlingford,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord, 

1 

1 

0 

Chewton  Mendip 

Carnarvon,  Dowager  Countess, 

20 

0 

0 

Pixton 

10  10 

0 

Do.  (2Dd.  Donation)  .. 

10  10 

0 

Do.  (3rd.  Donation)  .. 

25 

0 

0 

Chapman,  W.  and  A.,  Taunton  3 
Chapman,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  Wotton 

3 

0 

Courtney 

2 

0 

0 

Chisholm-Batten,  E.,  Thorn  Falcon  5 

5 

0 

Chorley,  W.  H.,  Taunton 

5 

0 

0 

Clarges,  Lady,  Trull 

3 

3 

0 

Clark,  G.  T.,  Dowlais 

10 

0 

0 

Do.  (2nd.  Donation)  ... 

5 

0 

0 

Clarke,  T.  E.,  Long  Run 

2 

2 

0 

Do.  (2nd  donation)  ... 

5 

0 

0 

Clarke,  C.  A.,  Taunton 
Clutterbuck,  Rev.  H.,  Buckland 

10 

6 

Dinham 

5 

0 

0 

Clutterbuck,  Mrs.  Peter,  Clifton 

2 

2 

0 

Colfox,  Thomas,  Bridport  ... 

5 

0 

0 

Collard,  C.  L.,  Wiveliscombe 

20 

0 

0 

Collier,  E.,  Taunton 

1 

1 

0 

Collier,  H.  „ 

2 

2 

0 

Colthurst,  Small  and  Co.,  Taunton  5 
Compositors  Somerset  County 

5 

0 

Gazette  Office  ...  .o. 

10 

6 

Cooper  Lady,  Leversdown  ... 

2 

2 

0 

Cornish,  G.  B.,  M.D.,  Taunton 

1 

1 

0 

Court  and  Sons,  „ 

1 

1 

0 

Cox,  Mr.  Serjeant,  Hendon  ... 
Crease,  H.,  Taunton 

10 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Cridland,  J.,  „ 

2 

0 

0 

Crosse  Rev.  J.  D.  0.,  Pawlett 

1 

1 

0 

Culverwell,  J.,  Taunton 

1 

1 

0 

Taunton  Castle  Purchase  Fund. 


d 
0 
6 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5 0 
2 0 
0 0 


£ 

Daniel,  Rev.  H.  A.,  Stockland  6 
Davey,  Mrs.  J.,  jun.,  Taunton 
Davis,  Maurice,  Langport  ...  1 

Denham,  Geo,,  Taunton  ...  1 

Devonshire,  His  Grace  the 

Duke  of  ..  ...  10 

Dickinson,  F.  H.,  ICingweston  20 
Digby,  G.  D.  W.,  Sherborne  Castle  6 

Dobree,  Sami.,  Wellington  ...  2 

Doucb,  B.,  Taunton  ...  6 

Douglas,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Percy, 

Bart.,  Henlade  ...  2 

Doveton,  Capt.,  Taunton  ...  3 

Down,  Arthur  E.,  „ ...  1 

.Drayton  and  Tyte  „ ...  1 

Duckworth,  Wm.,  Orchardleigh  6 
Duder  J.,  Taunton  ...  1 

Easton,  Richard,  Taunton  ...  6 

Easton,  Wm.  „ ...  2 

Eden,  C.,  Kingston  ..  2 

Edgell,  Vice-Admiral  H.,  C.B., 

Chichester  ...  ...  110 

Egremont,  Countess  of,  Orchard 
Wyndham  ...  ...  6 0 0 

Elliot,  W.  F.,  Taunton  ...  6 0 0 

Elton,  Sir  A.  H.  Bart.,  Clevedon  10  10  0 
Elworthy,  8.,  Taunton  ...  110 

England,  R.,  „ ...  110 

Esdaile,  Chas.  ...  ...  2 2 0 

Evans,  Misses.  Taunton  . . 110 

Evered,  A.  G.,  Enmore  ...  10  0 

Falkner,  Fredk.,  Bath  ...  10  0 0 

Fearncombe,  T.,  Taunton  ...  2 2 0 

Field,  W.  C.  „ ...  110 

Field,  F.  E.,  „ ...  10  0 

Fisher  and  Sons  , ...  5 6 0 

Fiske,  T.  „ ...  2 0 0 

Fitzgerald,  Rev.  W.  G.,  Bridgwater  1 1 0 
Fletcher,  S.,  Taunton  ...  10  6 

Foster,  J,  „ ...  10  6 

Fox,  Sylvanus,  Wellington  ...  10 

Fox,  Chas.  H.  „ ...  6 

rox,J.H.  „ ...  6 

Fox,  C.H.,M,D.,Brislington  ...  2 

Fox,  C.,  Taunton  ...  1 

Fox,  G.  S.,  Wellington  ...  3 

Fox-Strangways,  Hon.  Mrs. 

Monty’s  Court  . . 6 0 0 

Freeman,  E.  A.,  d.c.l,,  Wells  10  0 0 
French,  H.,  Taunton  ...  110 


Gapper,  Miss,  „ ...  110 

Gibson,  J.  „ ...  1 l 0 

Gibbs,  Antony,  Nailsea  ...  10  0 0 

Giles,  Capt.,  Wells  ...  110 

Goodland  and  Sons,  C.,  Taunton  2 2 0 
Goodland,  Mrs.  Wm.  „ 2 2 0 

Goodman,  Albert  „ 110 

Goodman,  E.,  Taunton  „ 10  6 

Goyer,  H.,  ll.d.,  Courtlands  6 0 0 
Griffiths,  Miss,  Taunton  ...  2 2 0 

Green,  Uobt.  „ ...  l 1 0 


Greenslade,  W.,  Taunton 
Grote,  Arthur,  London 
Grosvenor,  Rev.  F.,  Dunkerton 

Haddon,  C.,  Taunton 
Halliday,  J.,  Chapel  Cleeve  ... 
Hambly,  C.  J.,  Taunton 
Hamilton,  J,,  Broomfield 
Hammett,  A.,  Taunton 
Hammet,  John  „ 

Hancock,  Jno.  D,,  Raise 
Handcook,  — Taunton 
Hand  ford,  H.,  „ 

Hardstaff,  Mrs.,  Hatch  Court 
Hare  and  Son,  Taunton 
Hare,  C.  „ 

Harris,  Charles,  Ilchester 
Harris,  T,,  Taunton 
Harris,  R.  „ 

Harrison,  Rev.  O.  S.,  Thorn  Falcon  2 
Harrison,  Rev.  C.  R.,  North  Curry  1 


141 

5 d 
10  0 
1 0 
2 0 


10  6 
3 0 


Hellard,  W.  B.,  Taunton  ...  2 2 0 

Hellard,  R.  „ ...  10  0 

Helyar,  W.  H.,  Coker  Court  20 

Helyar,  F.,  Combe  Florey  6 

Helyar,  Mrs.,  Poundisford  ...  2 

Do,  (2nd.  Donation)  ...  2 

Henley,  H.  C.,  Leigh  House  5 

Herniman,  R.,  Taunton  ...  2 

Hervey,  Rev.  S.  H.  A.,  Bridgwater 
Heudebourck,  — Taunton  ...  10  6 

Hewlett,  J,,  Taunton  ...  110 

High  Sheriff  of  Somerset,  1875  50  0 0 

Hill,  Rev.  R.,  Timsbury  ...  2 2 0 

Hippisley,  E.,  Wells  ...  110 

Hitchcock,  S.  W.,  Taunton  ...  5 6 0 

Hoare,  Chas.,  London  ...  2 0 0 

Hock  in,  W.,  Taunton  ...  110 

Hood,  Sir  A*  A.,  Bart.,  St. 

Audries 

Hood,  Col.  the  Hon.  A.  W.  A. 

N.,  M.P.,  Cricket  Lodge  ...  6 

Hodges,  Miss  Caroline,  Taunton  2 

Hodson,  Rev.  G.  F.,  North 

Petherton  ...  ...  110 

Hooper,  J.  J.,  Yeovil  ...  6 6 0 

Horner,  Rev.  J.  S.  H.(late),  Mells  20  0 0 
Hoskins,  Thos.,  Haselbury  ...  10  0 0 

Hoskins,  W.  H.,  Hinton  St. George  5 0 0 

Howard,  E.  T.,  Taunton  10  6 

Hughes,  W.  O.  H.,  College  School  110 
Hugo,  Rev.  Thomas,  London  21  0 0 
Hull,  J.,  Taunton  ...  10  6 

Hulme,  Henry,  Blagdon  ...  2 2 0 

Hunt,  Rev.  W.,  Congresbury  2 0 0 
Hunt,  Rev.  W,,  Weston-s-Mare  2 0 0 
Hussey,  Lieut.-Col.,  Exmouth  5 0 0 

Hutchings,  H.,  London  ...  10  0 0 

Isaacs,  Geo.,  Milverton  ...  110 

Jacobs,  M.,  Taunton  ...  5 6 0 

James,  Sir  Henry,  m.p.,  London  25  0 0 
Jeboult,  E.,  Taunton  ...  2 2 0 


40  0 0 


0 0 
2 0 
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Taunton  Castle  Purchase  Fund. 


£ 5 

JolifFe,  the  Hon.  Hedworth 
Hylton,  Charlton  ...  20  0 

Jones,  Miss,  Taunton  ...  2 2 

Kelly,  TV.  M.,  m.d.,  Taunton  5 0 
Kemmis,  Mrs.,  Croydon  ...  2 0 

King,  R.  K.  Meade,  T\^alford  5 0 
King,  TV.  Meade,  Taunton  ...  1 1 

Kinglake,  A.  TV.,  London  ...  5 0 

Kinglake,  J.  H.,  M.D.  „ ...  5 5 

Kinglake,  Rev.  F.  C.,  Monkton  1 1 
Kingsbury,  Jno.,  Taunton  ...  1 1 

Knyfton,  T.  T.,  Uphill  ...  20  0 

Lake,  F.,  Taunton  ...  1 1 

Lance,  Rev.  J.  E.,  Buckland  St. 

Mary  ...  ...  2 0 

Lance,  Rev.  TV.  H.,  Thurlbeer  2 0 
Lang,  Mrs.,  Taunton  ...  10 

Lang,  Robt.,  Henbury  _ ...  11 

Langdon,  J.  C.,  Farrock’s  Lodge  3 3 

Langton,  Lady  Anna  Gore, 

Hatch  Park  ..  ..  100  0 


Langton,  TV.  H.  P.  Gore,  m.p.. 

Hatch  Park  ... 

50 

0 

Larkin,  James,  Taunton 

1 

1 

Lawrence  & Thompson,  Tauntor 

i 2 

2 

Tican,  G.  S.,  Bath 

5 

0 

Leigh,  Henry,  London 

3 

3 

Lethbridge,  A.  G.,  Eastbrook 

25 

0 

Lewis,  Alfred,  Taunton 

2 

2 

Liddon,  Edw.,  M.D.  „ 

10 

10 

Liddon,  Henry  „ 

5 

5 

Liddon,  Wm.  „ 

5 

0 

Long,  William,  Wrington  ... 

20 

0 

Lovell,  Edwin,  Dinder 

1 

1 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  m.p.. 

London 

10 

0 

Luttrell,  G.  F.,  Dunster  Castle 

20 

0 

Macey,  C.,  Taunton 

1 

0 

Mackay,  (ieo.,  m.d.,  TVellicgton 

1 

1 

Macleay,  J.  R.,  Tetton 

5 

0 

Malet  Arthur,  Pyrland 

5 

0 

Malet,  0.  W.,  Haygrass 

5 

'0 

Manley,  H.  F.,  Bishops  Hull 

2 

0 

Mapleton,  Rev.  H.  M.,  Badgworth  1 

1 

Marriott-Dodingtou,T.,  Dulverton  1 

13 

Martin,  T.  J.,  Taunton 

1 

1 

May,  F.  „ 

10 

0 

Meade,  Rev.  R.  J.,  Castle  Cary  6 0 
Medlycott,  Sir  VV.  C.,  Bart.,  Mil- 
borne  Port  ...  ...  10  0 

Meyler,  T.,  Taunton  ...  lO  lO 

Midelton,  \V.,  „ ...  1 1 

Miles,  Sir  TV.,  Bart.,  Leigh  Court  20  0 
Mellor,  Lady  ..  ..  2 2 

Mitchell,  Rev.  Canon,  Taunton  2 0 

Mitchell,  G.  TV.  „ 2 2 

Moor,  Rev.  J.  F.,  Bath  ...  1 1 

Morgan,  P.  II.,  Taunton  ...  10 

Moss,  Uev.  J.  J.,  East  Lydford  10  0 
Moysey,  11.  G.,  Balhealton  ...  G 0 


£ * d 

Kaish,  Tv.  B.,  Ston  Easton  ...  10  0 

Napier,  The  Hon.  Major,  Ruishton  1 0 0 
Newall,  J.,  Taunton  ...  10  6 

Newnhara,  Capt.,  Blagdon  Court  10  0 
Do.  (2nd.  Donation)  110 

Newton,  F.  TV.,  Barton  Grange  5 5 0 

Nichols,  Rev.  TV.  L.,  Bridgwater  110 
Norris,  Hugh,  South  Petherton  110 
Do.  (2nd.  Donation)  ...  110 

Norman,  J.  F.,  Staplegrove  2 2 0 

Norman,  TV.,  Taunton  ...  110 

Ommanney,  Rev.  G.  D.  TV.,  Bris' 
lington  ...  ...  10  0 


Oram,  G.,  Taunton 

1 

1 

0 

Paget,  R.  H.,  m.p.,  Cranmore 
Hall 

10 

0 

0 

Paine,  James,  Springfield 

5 

5 

0 

Palmer,  Robert,  Taunton 

5 

0 

0 

Palmer,  R.  TV.,  Ilminster 

2 

0 

0 

Parsons,  Robert,  Taunton  ... 

20 

0 

0 

Parsons,  E.  „ 

1 

1 

0 

Patton,  Capt.  T.,  e.n.,  Bishops 
Hull 

5 

5 

0 

Paul,  W.  B.,  Langport 

2 

2 

0 

j Peachey,  B.  A.,  Taunton 

10 

0 

Pearse,  F.  A.,  m.d.,  TVellington 

1 

1 

0 

Pearse,  Rev.  B.  K. 

1 

0 

0 

Pemberton,  Rev.  C.  L.,  Curry 

M allet 

1 

0 

0 

Penny,  Thomas,  Taunton 

2 

2 

0 

Pinney,  Col.,  Somerton 

25 

0 

0 

Plowman,  T.,  North  Curry  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Pollard,  G.,  Taunton 

1 

,1 

0 

Pooley,  Chas.  Weston-s-Mare 

2 

2 

0 

Poole,  Wm.,  Taunton 

2 

2 

0 

Popham,  T.  Ley  borne,  Bristol 

5 

0 

0 

Portman,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount, 
Bryanstone  ...  ...  20 

0 

0 

Portman,  the  Hon.  TV.  H.  B., 
Durweston 

10 

0 

0 

Portman,  Rev.  F.  B.,  Staple  Fitz- 
paine 

2 

0 

0 

Potter,  — Taunton 

10 

6 

Poynter,  R.  H.,  Taunton 

1 

0 

0 

Prankerd,  John,  Langport  ... 

2 

2 

0 

Prankerd,  P.  D.,  Bristol 

2 

2 

0 

Pridham,  John,  Taunton 

1 

1 

0 

Prince,  H.  „ 

2 

2 

0 

Pring,  J.  H.,  m.d.  „ 

5 

0 

0 

Prior,  R.  C.  A.,  m.d.,  Halse.. 

50 

0 

0 

Pyne,  Rev.  TV.,  Charlton 

2 

0 

0 

Do.  (2nd.  Donation)  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Quantock,  Mrs.,  Tauuton 

10 

0 

Quekett,  E.,  Langport 

5 

0 

0 

Rarasden,  Sir  J.  W.,  Yorkshire 

5 

0 

0 

Rawlinson,  TV.  G.,  London  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Rawlinson,  W.,  Taunton 

2 

0 

0 

Rayer,  TV.  C.,  Holcombe  Court 

2 

2 

0 

Redfern,  Rev.  TV.  T..  Taunton 

2 

0 

0 

d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 


Taunton  Castle  Purchase  Fund. 


H3 


Eedman,  Sidney  „ 

Eeed,  Eev.  W.  „ 

Eeed,  W.  ,5 

1^00V0S  .A  35 

Reynolds,  Vincent  J.,  Taunton 
Robberds  Mrs.  (nee  Blake) 

Cheltenham  ...  20  0 

Robertson,  H.,  Over  Stowey  ...  2 2 

Rossiter,  E.,  Taunton  ...  5 5 

Rowcliffe,  Chas.  Edward,  Sto- 
gumber  ...  ...  5 0 

Roel,  Major  Herbert  ••  2 2 

Rutter,  Jno.,  Ilminster  ...  1 1 

Sanford,  W.  A.,  Nynehead  Court  40  0 

Saunders,  J.  B.,  Taunton  ...  6 6 

Saunders  and  Son,  „ 3 3 

Scarlett,  J.  „ 11 

Scarth,  Rev.  H.  M.,  Wrington  2 0 

Scott,  Rev.  J.  P , Staplegrove  1 1 
Sealy,  W.  R.,  Bridgwater  ...  2 2 

Sears,  R.  H.,  Taunton 
Seller,  Rev.  H.  C,,  Trull 
Seroombe,  G.,  Taunton 
Seymour,  H.  H.,  Knoyle 
Shepherd,  J.  W.,  Ilminster 
Shepherd,  G.,  Taunton 
Shire,  Mrs.  „ 

Short,  J.  ,3 

Sibly,  T.,  „ 

Simmons,  Mrs,,  Taunton 
Skrine,  H.  D.,  Warleigh 
'Slade,  Sir  Alfred,  Bart,,  London 
Slade,  Wyndham,  Monty’s  Court 
Slater,  Rev.  W.  P.,  Taunton  1 1 

Sloper,  B.  „ ...  5 0 

Smith,  Lady,  Somerton  ...  10  0 

Smith,  Cecil,  Bishops  Lydeard  5 0 
Smith,  Rev.  F.  J,,  Taunton  ...  2 2 

Smith,  D.  „ ...  10 

Smith,  J.  „ ...  10 

Smyth,  Sir  J.  H.  Greville,  Bart,, 

Ashton  Court  ...  20  0 

Sparks,  Wm.,  Crewkerne  ...  6 0 

Speke,  Wm.  Jordans  ...  6 0 

- Spiller,  J.,  Taunton  ...  11 

Spry,  R.  W.,  Taunton  . . 11 

Spurway,  J.  P.,  Spring  Grove  2 2 
Stanley,  E.  J.,  Quantock  Lodge  25  0 
Stanton,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Tookenham  2 2 
Steevens,  John,  Taunton  ...  2 2 

Steevens,  George  „ ...  1 1 

Stephens,  Mrs.,  Haines  Hill  1 1 

Stephenson,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Lymp- 
sham  ...  ...  2 0 

Stuckey’s  Banking  Co,.  ...  25  0 

Surtees,  W.  E.,  Tainfield  ...  20  0 
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0 

8 

10 

0 

2 

1 

2, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

1 


Taunton,  Jno.,  Taunton 
Taylor,  P.  „ 

Taylor,  Thos.  „ 

Tazewell,  W.  „ 

Thomas,  0,  J.,  Bristol  ...  10 

Tinley,  G.  A.,  Bishops  Lydeard  2 

Tootell,  H.,  College  School  1 

Trenohard,  H.  C.,  Taunton  ...  2 

Trevelyan,  Sir  W,  C,  Bart., 
Wallington,  Northumberland  26 

Trevelyan,  Miss,  Nettlecombe  5 

Trevelyan,  Sir  0.  E.,  Bart.,  London  6 
Trevelyan,  Arthur,  Tyneholm  2 

Trevilian,  E.  C.,  Curry  Rivell  6 

Trotman  W.,  Taunton  ...  1 

I Trump,  J.  H.  Van,  Taunton 
Tuokwell,  Rev.  W.,  College  School  1 
Turner,  C.  J.,  Staplegrove  ...  5 0 

Turner,  J.  A.,  Stoke-sub-Hamdon  2 2 

Tyaok,  S,  C.,  Taunton  ...  6 6 

Tylor,  E.  B.,  r.E.s.,  Wellington  10  0 

Tynte,  Col,,  Cefa  Mably  ..  5 0 

Upham,  Wm,,  Taunton  ' 2 2 

Vaughan-Lee,  Major  V.  H.,  m.p.  SO  0 

Walker,  Alex.,  Taunton  ...  1 0 

Walters,  G.,  Frome  ...  2 2 

W alters,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Bishops  Hull  1 1 
Ward,  Rev.  J.  W,,  Ruishton  2 2 
Warre,  Mrs.  Frank,  Taunton  lO 

Warre,  H.,  Bindon  ...  2 0 

Warre,  Mrs.  H.,  Bindon  ..  6 0 

Warren,  J.  F.  H.,  Langport  ...  3 3 

Welman,  C.  N,,  Norton  Manor  20  0 
Welsh,  W.  I.,  Wells  ...  l 0 

West  of  England  and  South 
Wales  District  Bank  ...  10  0 

Westlake,  W.  H.,  Taunton  ...  1 1 

White,  F.,  Wellington  ...  2 0 

Wickham,  Rev.  H.  D.,  Horsington  1 0 
M^illiams,  Rev.W.  P.,  Bishops  Hull  1 1 

" ■ 0 


Symes,  Rev.  Prebendary,  Yatton  10 


Winter,  J.  A.,  Taunton  ...  10 

Winterbotham,  W.  L,,  m.b., 

Bridgwater  ...  ...  1 1 

Win  wood,  Rev.  H.  H,,  Bath  6 0 

Withington,  W.,  Taunton  ...  1 1 

Withycombe  J,  „ ...  6 5 

Wood,  Alex.,  London  ...  1 10 

Wood,  J.,  Taunton  ...  10 

Woodforde,  F.  H.,  M.D.,  Amberd  6 0 
Woodhouse,  Rev.  E.,  Taunton  I 1 
Woodley,  W.  A.  „ ...  - 5 6 

Woodman,  R,,  „ ...  10 

Wotton,  E.,  Taunton  . . 11 

Wyatt,  G.  P.  „ ...  10 

Yatman,  Rev.  J.  A.  Winscombe  5 0 0 
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Smaller  contributions  amounting  to  about  £1  10^.  Qd. 
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Taunton  Castle  Purchase  Fund. 


Amount  of  Debt  remaining  March,  1876,  inclusive  of 
the  cost  of  the  new  purchase,  £1,200. 


Contributions  received  since  that  date,  £363  16s.  lOd. 


£ 

s 

d 

£ 

s 

d 

Badcock,  H.,  Taunton 

10 

0 

0 

Fox.  J.  H.  

6 

0 

0 

Badcock,  H.  J.,  „ 

5 

0 

0 

Collier,  F.  H.,  Taunton 

2 

2 

0 

Barnicott  and  Son,  Taunton ... 

6 

6 

0 

Stoate,  W.,  W embdon 

1 

0 

0 

Bourdillon,  E.D.,  Foundisford 

2 

2 

0 

Ligby,  G.  D.  W.,  Sherborne 

Easton,  Richard,  Taunton  ... 

2 

2 

0 

Castle 

6 

0 

0 

Eox,  Chas.  H,,  Wellington  ... 

5 

5 

0 

Baillie,  Mrs.  A.,  Taunton  ... 

1 

0 

0 

Long,  Wna.,  Wrington 

6 

0 

0 

Taplin,  T.  K.,  Milverton 

1 

0 

0 

May,  F.,  Taunton 

5 

0 

0 

Meyler,  T.,  Taunton 

2 

2 

0 

Newton,  F.  W.,  Barton  Grange 

5 

0 

0 

Chisholra-Batten,  E.,  Thorn 

Sloper,  E.,  Taunton 

6 

0 

0 

Falcon 

2 

2 

0 

Stanton,  Rev.  J.  J„Tookenhani 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  Surtees  on  behalf  of  the 

Ward,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Ruishton 

1 

1 

0 

Trustees  of  the  “ Jones 

Warren,  J.  F.  H.,  Langport... 

2 

0 

0 

Memorial  Fund  ” 

128 

2 

3 

Bisset,  M.  F.,  Bagborough  ... 

10 

10 

0 

Butt,  Capt.,  Street  ... 

1 

0 

0 

Norris,  Hugh,  South  Petherton 

1 

1 

0 

Prior,  R.  C.  A.,  M.D.,  Halse 

26 

0 

0 

Palairet,  Rev.  R.,  Norton  St. 

Stanley,  E.  J.,  Quantock  Lodge 

20 

0 

0 

Philip 

3 

0 

0 

Mainwaring,  R.  R.,  Somerton 

10 

6 

Ommanney,  Rev.  G.  D,  W., 

Proceeds  of  Fancy  Ball  held  at 

Draycot... 

1 

0 

0 

Taunton  Deo.  19th,  1873  ... 

53 

1 

1 

Marshall,  W.  G.,  Taunton  ... 

5 

6 

0 

Batten,  H.  B.,  Yeovil  (further 

Walker,  Alex.  „ 

1 

0 

0 

proceeds  from  his  stall  at  the 

Thomas,  C.  J.,  Bristol 

2 

2 

0 

Bazaar)  ... 

20 

0 

0 

Portman,  Rev.  F.  B.,  Staple 

Sanford,  W.  A.,  Nynehead 

Fitzpaine 

2 

0 

0 

Court,  annually  ... 

10 

0 

0 

Cox,  E.  W.,  London 

6 

0 

0 

Langton,  J.  C. 

3 

3 

0 

CUE8TON  AND  CHEASLEY,  PRINTERS,  HIGH  STREET,  TAUNTON. 
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